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Russia-Ukraine "Gas War’ Analyzed 
944£0619A Moscow NOVAYA YEZHEDNEVNAYA 
GAZETA in Russian 17 Mar 94 p 2 


[Article by Mikhail Ivanchikov under the rubric “Dead 
Ends of the CIS”: “If Ukraine Does Not Get Russian 
Gas, Nobody Else Will’’] 


[Text] As we plunge into the ocean of international intrigue, 
we should always be mindful of the eventual reefs and 
shoals. Russia has already hit one such reef. The impact was 
quite painful. 


The decision to resume the delivery of Russian gas to Kiev 
would have been made even had the recent negotiations in 
Moscow between a government delegation from Ukraine 
and the Gazprom management not resulted in any specific 
agreements. The Russian side did not have any other way 
out of this situation. There are a few reasons for that. An 
export product pipeline to the West runs through Ukrai- 
nian territory. As soon as the Russian side reduced the 
delivery of fuel to Ukrainian customers, the latter began to 
use “gray” exports more vigorously. Besides, being aware 
that theft cannot go on for a long time, they pumped so 
much fuel into gas storage facilities, just in case, that it will 
suffice for the entire spring and summer period and more. 


The largest German consumer of Russian gas, the Ruhrgas 
AG concern, warned as if in passing, at the beginning of 
the Ukrainian-Russian “gas war,” that Ukraine may tap 
into export flows and begin to take export gas for its 
consumers. For this reason, Ruhrgas AG has taken mea- 
sures to offset possible losses due to reduced gas deliveries 
to German consumers. This statement came in as the first 
alarm call for Gazprom. 


In general, Kiev displayed enviable composure when faced 
with the “cut off the gas to Ukraine” situation. The 
president of Ukraine, who was paying an official visit to 
the United States, declared that suspension of deliveries of 
Russian gas would not only bring about the complete 
stoppage of Ukrainian industry but would also se.iously 
complicate the execution of agreements on the remova! Uf 
strategic missiles to Russia. 


It was no accident at all that the moment at which Moscow 
chose to reduce deliveries of gas to Ukraine coincided in 
time with Mr. Kravchuk’s visit to Washington. The Rus- 
sian side, which cannot get the upper hand in the conflict 
with the obstinate Ukrainians, would want to internation- 
alize the conflict in the hope that the world community 
would influence Ukraine and force it to make concessions. 
However, no official response to this action of Russia 
followed in the United States. It was rather the other way 
around. It was quite symptomatic that Washington allo- 
cated Mr. Kravchuk $350 million in credit, despite the fact 
that Kiev has long had the poor reputation of a deadbeat 
defaulter. In diplomatic parlance, this is called moral 


support. 


There is no state program for development of the fuel and 
energy complex in Ukraine. Why? Because it does not fit 
the arrangement whereby the International Monetary 
Fund extends $1.5 billion in credit to Ukraine. On the eve 
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of Kravchuk’s overseas visit, American newspapers quoted 
a high-ranking Western diplomat: “They (meaning the 
leadership of Ukraine) have been told specifically that 
assistance should not be given to state enterprises that are 
going under.”’ Another quote: “The Government of 
Ukraine has acknowledged that it has sharply increased 
financial assistance to state enterprises; this may become 
an obstacle in the path of the extension of Western loans 
which Ukraine badly needs.”” Acccrding to some projec- 
tions by American special services, “the recession in 
Ukraine amplified by regional confrontation may bring 
about civil war and disintegration of the republic.” A 
vicious circle emerges. If the economy of Ukraine falls into 
the abyss—and in the absence of foreign credit and invest- 
ment it definitely will—the situation will be in line with 
the scenario of the American special services. If the Ukrai- 
nian leacership does not finance state enterprises, stagna- 
tion in industry is unavoidable, which will be followed by 
a social expiosion and possibly civil war. Does Russia need 
a civil war on the territory of an immediate neighbor, 
which on top of this has nuclear weapons? 


It is known that decisions to suspend delivery of energy 
resources are always political. Therefore, Gazprom could 
not have made it independently, without supreme sanc- 
tion. The reconnaissance in force indicated that the sus- 
pension of gas deliveries to Ukraine promises Russia 
nothing but a headache. 


The Moscow agreements, which were hastily concluded 
(literally a few days after making the decision to reduce 
deliveries), may, if they are honored by the Ukrainian side, 
encourage certain hopes for stability in the form of joint 
ownership of underground storage facilities and main gas 
pipelines on the territory of Ukraine. (This occurred in 
Estonia, where Gazprom owns 30 percent of Estgaz.) 
Besides, the so-called Turkmen scenario has also been 
activated (an analog to the expected agreement between 
Kiev and Ashkhabad [Ashgabat]) whereby Ukrainian 
debts will be paid by counterdeliveries of merchandise and 
equipment, including for main gas pipelines. However, 
Gazprom, which should become the owner of at least 
one-half of the property of enterprises converted to joint- 
stock operations, may be bitterly disappointed because 
foreign property in Ukraine is not protected by legislation. 
This is why the chief of the Russian Gazprom, Rem 
Vyakhirev, admitted after the negotiations that these 
agreements are not all that advantageous for Ukraine. 
Despite the fact that Ukrainian Deputy Prime Minister 
Valentin Landik stated peremptorily that come April all 
consumers of Russian gas will switch to prepayments, the 
temptation to go on stealing is too great. 


After all, it has reached the point where managers at many 
enterprises have denied access to their compounds to 
Ukrgazprom representatives who were supposed to discon- 
nect hundreds of nonpayers from the gas distribution 
network. 


This whole Russian-Ukrainian “gas war’ also has an 
“Asian front,” or more precisely, a Turkestan front, which 
for some reason is not mentioned. After all, Turkmenia 
[Turkmenistan], which failed to receive $844 million for 
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gas delivered to Ukraine, does not wish to resume deliv- 
eries for now. The economic aspect of this decision is clear, 
but a political aspect also exists. 


It appears that the confidence of the Turkmenbashi 
[Leade: of the Turkmen] in transforming his republic into 
the first economic tiger of Central Asia has begun to 
diminish, although the official propaganda of Ashkhabad 
continues to instill in citizens the notion of the prompt 
prosperity of the land. However, miracles do not happen. 
A look at the yardstick of the currency market of Turk- 
menia would suffice to ascertain this. The real ratio of the 
manat to the Russian ble is as follows: At the bazaar, | 
manat may be purchased for 45-50 rubles, which is several 
dozen times less than the officially established rate. For 
this reason they will be forced sooner or later to agree to 
painful measures aimed at cutting back budgetary expen- 
ditures there. The Turkmenbashi, as the father of the 
nation for at least the next decade, will have to explain to 
his subjects why his government is forced to resort to 
unpopular measures while carefully avoiding the combina- 
tion of words “shock treatment.” The insolvency of 
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Ukraine may be one of the central arguments in such an 
explanation. Since the “Turkestan front” is located in the 
southern backyard of Russia, the latter has resolved to 
close it down. According to some data, the AvtoVAZ 
[Volga Automotive Plant] (?!), which is experiencing great 
financial difficulties itself, is buying the Ukrainian fuel 
debt from Turkmenia. While they are going through the 
motions, the Russian Gazprom undertook to make up 80 
percent of the loss to Ukraine from the shortfall in the 
delivery of Turkmen gas out of its own resources. 


We will not have to wait long for a new turn of events: The 
deadlines for the payment by Ukraine of the financial 
segment of the debt, which was coordinated in the classi- 
fied part of the protocol of the Moscow meeting, must be 
determined in April. 


In any event, at present Russia is doomed to deliver gas to its 
nearest Slavic neighbor and suffer financial losses in the 
process if it does not want to pay for a civil war in Ukraine 
tomorrow. Such are the disturbing lessons of the post-Soviet 
political economy. 
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RF Envoy to Turkmenistan Cited on Improved 
Situation of Russians 


944Q0257A Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
16 Mar 94 p 3 


[Article by Georgiy Smolnikov: “Russians in Turkme- 
nia: They Are the First in the Near Abroad To Obtain 
Russia's Legal Protection” 


[Text] Ashgabat—Major General V. Shunevich, first 
deputy commander of border forces of Turkmenistan, was 
on the line. 


“Remember how during our meeting last year I showed 
you a file of officers’ applications requesting either transfer 
to a new assignment in Russia or discharge? Well, in the 
last two or three weeks it has ‘slimmed down’ noticeably. 
Many officers have pulled their applications...” 


I can well understand the emotion and feelings of 
Vladislav Aleksandrovich. “Last year’s” discussion was 
held about two months ago, and there has been a diamet- 
rical change in the mood of the chief of staff, who can 
finally dispense with the daily persuasion of each officer 
who had submitted an application that he stay on. 


The situation has been changed abruptly for the better by 
the agreements on dual citizenship and the status of 
servicemen of Russia’s border troops on the territory of 
Turkmenistan which have been concluded between the 
two countries. Turkmenia’s Russians have acquired 
dependable guarantees of protection of their rights, social 
primarily. 


It should be specified immediately that the situation of 
Russians, and of the so-called Russian-speaking popula- 
tion in the republic also, had been and remains the most 
favorable, perhaps, among the several tens of millions of 
their kinsmen ‘who by the will of fate found themselves 
overnight citizens abroad. It would be fitting here to pay 
tribute to the political intuition and purely human sensi- 
tivity of President Saparmurad Niyazov. Whereas in other 
regions of the former state politicians have succumbed to 
the nationalist narcotic, from which their “withdrawal” 
continues, the Turkmen leader adopted as one of the first 
enactments of his presidential activity an edict according 
to which infringement of people’s rights on the basis of 
affiliation to another nation or religion was deemed to be 
a heinous crime. Somewhat later this was emphasized in 
the constitution and reflected in criminal legislation. 


The problem of citizenship, which is painful for some 
former Soviet republics, has been resolved here in such a 
way that a substantial portion of the population did not 
even know there was one. All those resident in the country 
at the time of adoption of the Citizenship Act were deemed 
to be citizens of Turkmenistan, if the individual so desired, 
of course. The introduction of the Roman alphabet as the 
official Turkmen language has not been forced. True, the 
requirement of the compulsory knowledge by leaders of 
the top tier of the language of the indigenous people has 
brought about quite a significant reduction in the number 
of Russians, Ukrainians, and Belorussians in various ech- 
elons of power. But this feature has not caused serious 
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complications: Many of those formerly sent by Moscow 
‘to reinforce the personnel” have happily returned to their 
native hearths. Local former authorities have, on the other 
hand, no less successfully adapted to the changed condi- 
tions, having moved into entrepreneurial structures. The 
benevolent relations between representatives of all nation- 
alities, which had taken shape over decades, have been 
preserved at the social level. And even today in even the 
most savage store skirmish for scarce commodities you 
will not hear offensive comments of the “Go to Russia and 
buy it there...” type. 


“Ours is an international work force,” K. Khomutov, 
technician of the Ashgabat Akhal Airline, shares his 
thoughts. “Initially, after the republic had gained indepen- 
dence, there were those who wished to argue about who 
owed whom more and attempts to drive a wedge between 
us and the Turkmen. But Ilyas Berdyyev, chief of the 
Turkmenavia Administration, reacted promptly. He 
declared strictly that professional and businesslike quali- 
ties would, as before, come first for him, and he must be 
given credit for having kept his word in practice. We are 
working calmly and have no intention of leaving.” 


“The situation in the country is, in fact, calm, society is not 
split, and tranquillity and benevolence reign,” V. Chere- 
pov, ambassador of Russia in Turkmenistan, agrees. 
“Nonetheless... there is an exodus of the Russian-speaking 
population. I consider it an entirely natural process. It 
began a while back, at the start of the 1970's, and the 
increase in migration following the disintegration of the 
Union is perfectly explicable: People have a certain feeling 
of estrangement from their historical homeland, relatives, 
and friends. And there are, in addition, transport and 
currency barriers and difficulties over children’s tuition in 
Russian higher educational institutions. The children are 
taking in their old tolk. Having completed their service, 
servicemen are leaving. And despite the very warm, 
friendly relations between our two countries, it was impor- 
tant to put the resettlement process on a legal, controlled 
basis. We have managed to do this as a result of the signing 
of the agreements on dual citizenship and the status of 
Russian servicemen.” 


“Vadim Georgiyevich, we shall be revealing no big secret if 
we speak of the difficult path toward the signing of the 
document on dual citizenship and migration....” 


“No, certain ‘hidden reefs’ emerged. Fortunately, Presi- 
dent Niyazov is a politician who knows how to move 
toward a compromise, and arrogance is alien to him. At the 
most decisive hour, when it seemed that the Turkmen side 
would not agree with a most important point of the 
agreement, Saparmurad Atayevich went for the jugular, so 
to speak, of the two edicts he had issued previously. They 
concerned questions of the sale of privatized housing and 
the transfer of financial resources. 


“So the almost 400,000 Russians of Turkmenistan have 
acquired the opportunity to hold dual citizenship and 
resolve the problem of a move to Russia in civilized 
fashion. The parties have undertaken to put migration 
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under state control—to facilitate the emigrant’s privatiza- 
tion of his residence, the transportation of his personal 
effects, and the conversion of money earned by honest 
labor—and to help him fend for himself in his new 
location. Important also is the legal aspect in the day- 
to day life of the Russians of Turkmenia who are acquiring 
citizenship of Russia. Although they are required to 
comply fully with the laws of the country of residence, they 
are entitled, in the event of a disagreement with a decision 
by the local law enforcement authorities, say, to appeal to 
a court of the second state. 


“Yes, the Turkmen leadership once again demonstrated 
the balanced nature of its approaches in domestic and 
foreign policy and an aspiration to act in the channel of 
international law. As we know, this step has evoked 
ambivalent evaluations among its CIS neighbors. Whereas 
Askar Akayev, president of Kyrgyzstan, decided to pro- 
pose that parliament make an amendment to the constitu- 
tion allowing of the possibility of the adoption of dual 
citizenship, his Uzbek colleague, Islam Karimov, has once 
again publicly repeated his proposition to the effect that a 
person with dual citizenship is a person without a home- 
land, in whom the feeling of patriotism has atrophied. | 
would very much like in response to quote artless lines 
from a letter of the economist Galina Mamedova from the 
oblast center of Tashauz addressed to the newspaper 
TURKMENSKAYA ISKRA: ‘15 years ago I married a 
Turkmen boy and came to live in Turkmenistan. This was 
not the near abroad at that time, and both I and my parents 
living in Yaroslav! Oblast and numerous relations scat- 
tered throughout Russia remained within one country. We 
could meet several times a year. But then this happened— 
the big country fell apart. And people such as I automati- 
cally found themselves estranged from the motherland and 
their near ones and dear ones. On the other hand, I have 
become attached to Turkmenistan and I consider myself a 
citizen of this state, my family is here, and my children 
were born here, yet I shall continue to be a daughter of 
Russia. A restless heart was being torn in two.... 


‘“It is impossible to convey in words my feelings following 
the signing by Niyazov and Yeltsin of the agreement on 
dual citizenship! Now, a citizen of Turkmenistan with all 
the rights of this country and Russia on my side also here, 
it has not rejected me, I can live with redoubled energy and 
rejoice in each new day....’ 


“And the new day in Russian-Turkmen relations is being 
prepared today even. Work on draft agreements on the 
avoidance of dual taxation, interbank relations, and 
mutual legal assistance is under way. 


“The times demand the restoration of all the severed ties 
in new soil—equal cooperation. We cannot live without 
one another—these words from a once-popular song are 
highly pertinent,” V. Cherepov says. 


Russia’s Need for ‘United and Stable’ Ukraine 
Argued 

94400268A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 

in Russian 19 Mar 94 p 2 


[Article by Arkadiy Moshes, Institute of Europe of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences: “Does Russia Need the 
Disintegration of Ukraine? It Is Unnecessary, Useless, 
and Dangerous”’} 
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[Text] 


Carte Blanche 


The parliamentary elections in Ukraine stimulated an 
international discussion on the fate of this state and on the 
future of Russian-Ukrainian relations. The general initial 
premises for analysis are sufficiently clear. In Ukraine, on 
the one hand, the economy is falling apart to the accom- 
paniment of inflation that sometimes reaches 100 percent 
a month; social tension is increasing, which is only slightly 
eased by such phenomena as shuttle trade with Russia and 
the emergence of a stratum of Ukrainian migrant workers 
in Russia; and Crimea is threatening to become a Ukrai- 
nian Ulster. 


On the other hand, there is a noticeable desire of the Kiev 
politicians to maintain the status quo: to reject economic 
reforms, to suppress the trend toward state federalism as 
much as wossible, and to preserve the old majority elec- 
toral system, under which the western oblasts were without 
many of their own potential representatives in the new 
parliament. 


But in Russia, despite the fact that public opinion got over 
the shock that resulted from the separation of Ukraine in 
1991, the positions of many political forces changed only 
slightly. Those who in 1992 resentfully said to Ukrainians, 
“You will be sorry,” are maliciously grinning, and they are 
saying, “The eyes saw what they were buying....” Others 
who have still not resigned themselves to the breakup of 
the USSR await with hope the appeals of the new “‘Pere- 
yaslavites” concerning the support of Moscow, thinking 
that all Russia has to do is to open its arms and in no time 
Ukraine can be integrated into Russia anew. Neither one 
side nor the other goes further in its analysis, which would 
show that nothing is that simple. 


Theoretically, four variants in the political development of 
Ukraine are possible at the present time. 


The first variant—the most optimistic, and therefore the 
least likely—is that market reforms, nevertheless, will 
gradually take place in Ukraine, that Ukraine will rid itself 
of the aspiration to maintain a large army in Europe, and 
that it will very cautiously conduct a policy directed at the 
decentralization of the country. However, even if all of this 
becomes a reality, the process of “recovery” will be too 
long, considering the unenviable starting positions and the 
absence of a national consensus regarding the need for 
market reforms; and without the necessary care, including 
on the part of the invited doctors, the possibility of a lethal 
outcome is present. 


The second variant—this is a continuation of “limping on 
both legs.” No kind of fall can continue endlessly, but 
development in this direction is entirely probable in the 
medium-term outlook. 


The third variant assumes a controlled dissolution of 
Ukraine in the east (plus the south) and the west, with still 
unpredictable borders. It should be noted immediately 
that Western Ukraine can fully provide a viable statehood 
(high national ideological motivation with respect to the 
need for the existence of an independent Ukrainian state, 
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the presence of energy sources, and massive assistance on 
the part of the diaspora), but externally and internally a 
statehood that, nonetheless, is unstable (the presence of a 
considerable Hunga’’’'n minority, Transcarpa_aian Ruthe- 
nians, and Russian:, eligious tensions of the Serb-Croat 
type between Catholic-Uniate Galicia and the Orthodox 
Volyn; territorial claims on the part of certain forces of 
Romania to Bukovina, and problems with Poland.) The 
viability of this state is the higher the more exactly its 
borders coincide with the borders of the potential 
nucleus—Lvov, Ternopol, and Khmelnitskiy Oblasts. 


The east Ukrainian state will strive for integration not with 
Russia, but into Russia, inasmuch as the power capacity of 
eastern Ukraine production does not allow it to hope for 
an independent restoration of the economy, and help 
cannot be expected from anywhere. Friction with Lvov 
serves as an additional factor. 


The fourth variant is the uncontrollable dissolution of 
Ukraine with a possible civil war of all against all on a 
territory crammed with AES’s [nuclear power stations], 
GES’s [hydroelectric power stations], and nuclear and 
conventional weapons, which will mean millions of refu- 
gees and epidemics spreading from one place to another, 
and the possibility of an ecological disaster on a conti- 
nental scale. 


Which of the variants is most advantageous for Russia? 
The first is not viewed as a real choice—under conditions 
of the dissolution of Ukraine, which is starting before our 
eyes, the probability of its implementation is infinitesi- 
mally small. The importance of not permitting the fourth 
variant is too obvious. Apparently, the best solution will be 
the second, because, while it is not a gain, it is not a loss. 
The Kiev government is controlling the situation in the 
country by simultaneously assuming the social pressure 
and not permitting the development of an open conflict. 
And, indeed, it is much easier for Moscow to do business 
with politicians of the Leonid Kravchuk type than with 
leaders of the Ukrainian Republican Party and the 
Donetsk-Dnepropetrovsk lobbyists. 


A unified Ukraine, which has moved into a cycle of 
preserving territorial unity, will not become a source of 
challenge to Russian security. This rather weak state will 
be interested in the invisible political presence of such a 
guarantor of stability, like Russia, that will promote the 
establishment of good neighbor relations. This factor, in its 
turn, will make it possible objectively to examine the 
territory of Ukraine as a kind of “strategic forward defen- 
sive position” in the development of plans for the defense 
of Russia. 


In the event of the division of Ukraine into two states, 
Russia will have to save the economy of eastern Ukraine 
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with trillions of infusions, which will destroy all of the 
results of reform in Russia itself, but in Ukraine, in the 
best case, it will preserve the situation, but it will not lead 
to real integration, inasmuch as the economic systems of 
the two countries are already fundamentally incompatible 
on a macro scale. 


Recognizing that such a luxury is beyond Russia’s capabil- 
ities, it will be impossible, nonetheless, to avoid the 
problem. A massive migration will begin—and not of old 
women from Kievskiy Railroad Station, but of strike- 
breakers who will aggravate the unemployment problem; 
the influx of narcotics will intensify. Economically, the 
justified refusal of Russia to accept eastern Ukraine into its 
system, given a continuation of present trends in the 
condition of Russian society, will increase the influence of 
nationalist forces in Russia itself. 


Thus, the disintegration of Ukraine does not bring any 
benefits at all to Russia. Therefore, it is necessary to strive 
as much as possible to promote the stabilization of the 
situation in the present Ukrainian state. Russia, naturally, 
also does not have any surplus money now; however, it is 
possible to follow an already established precedent on the 
transfer of part of Ukrainian property to Russia in 
exchange for energy sources, or a possible redemption by 
Russia as such. To facilitate the conduct of negotiations, it 
is necessary for Moscow to display good political will, in 
order that it be understood in Kiev that Russia is not 
conducting ‘‘subversive activity,” and that it does not want 
to wreck a unified Ukraine. 


It is important to start a dialogue in this context with the 
opposition forces of Ukraine, if ai least in order not to 
repeat the error of the USSR with respect to the countries 
of Eastern Europe, when a change of government began to 
denote a complete break. It is necessary to organize coop- 
eration with regional leaders of Ukraine, whose 11fluence 
in 1993 was strengthened significantly, together with a 
desire to develop cooperation. 


It also must not be forgotten, however, that there is the 
possibility of a worse outcome. For a feasible neutraliza- 
tion of the challenge (disintegration), what seems espe- 
cially important is the completion of the task of trans- 
forming Ukraine into a nuclear-free state, rendering 
assistance to Ukraine in the destruction of stockpiles of 
conventional weapons jointly with the world community, 
and preventing the Ukrainian Army from getting out of 
Kiev’s control and its switching over to the influence of 
potential “uncles.” 


The specific measures can be argued. But in the develop- 
ment of a general line of Russian policy with respect to 
Ukraine, the keystone should be an understanding that the 
existence of a stable Russia is hardly possible without a 
unified and stable Ukraine, albeit not a fraternal one. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


ZAVTRA on ‘Who Comes After Yeltsin’ 


944F0461A Vladimir ZAVTRA in Russian No 9, 
Mar 94 pp 1, 3 


[Excerpts from the DEN Analytical Center’s report on 
potential presidential contenders in Russia: ‘Who 
Comes After Yeltsin?’’} 


[Text] /t is symptomatic that the leading world research 
centers follow increasingly attentively the dramatic struggle 
unfolding in the Russian Federat.on in anticipation of 
President Yeltsin’s imminent departure from the political 
scene. More and more materials on this topic appear on the 
pages of the 50 most influential periodicals of the world’s 
leading counties. Questions regarding the current Russian 
president's state of health can be heard increasingly often at 
press conferences of Western statesmen returning from 
Moscow.... 


Meanwhile, the corrupt Russian “democratic’”’ publications 
and television continue cheerfully to maintain that “every- 
thing is okay” with Yeltsin. The DEN Analytical Center’s 
experts, using some methodology of the contents, morpho- 
logical, and factor analysis, have studied and sifted through 
hundreds of materials published in the mass media, as well 
as research and forecasting reports prepared by various 
science institutions and special services on the problem 
“Yeltsin and Who Comes After Him?” 


Below are some excepts from this report. 


Why Yeltsin Will Soon Leave 


In keeping with the current Constitution, new presidential 
elections are scheduled for 1996. Most serious analysts 
both in Russia and abroad, however, including CIA 
““Kremlinologists,” believe that new presidential elections 
most likely will take place much earlier. 


The reason is increasingly intensifying problems related to 
B. Yeltsin’s health. In the assessment of American and 
German physicians, the current master of the Kremlin 
suffers from pathological changes in the brain caused by 
complications following en acute middle ear infection, 
liver cirrhosis, renal insufficiency, and lately also rapidly 
progressing stenocardia. He periodically undergoes hemo- 
dialysis (blood transfusions) and can no longer maintain a 
regular work schedule. B. Yeltsin’s periods of normal state 
of mind increasingly often give way to deep depression, 
which can cause certain changes in the logic of thinking 
and brings persistent thoughts of suicide. Since February 
1993, the president has had to rest and undergo treatment 
for 15 days on average every month. 


B. Yeltsin also has fully expended himself as a politician; 
in principle, he is no longer able to offer anything to lead 
the country out of the wide-scale, systemic crisis (proof of 
that is the president’s February state of the union address). 
Having finally realized the meaninglessness of the October 
bloody massacre and the inexorable impending economic 
collapse, B. Yeltsin has found himself in political zug- 
zwang. Trying to maneuver, he only creates the appearance 
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of activity, although in reality he can no longer change 
anything even if wanted to. He simply does not have the 
proper tools for this: The state apparat has been practically 
destroyed by him and his inner circle in the course of 
“democratic” purges and “reforming,” while the remnants 
of this apparat are extremely corrupt and the economy is 
inexorably sliding into a coma, since the real administra- 
tive levers have been lost in the course of Gaydar’s 
“reforms.” 


The president’s inner circle is perfectly well aware that B. 
Yeltsin is broken morally and psychologically, and con- 
template increasingly often his early resignation (accord- 
ing to Sergey Filatov). What keeps him from this is 
probably the fear of culpability—not so much in a moral 
as in a criminal sense, the charges of which the new 
authorities may bring against him regardless of their 
political coloration. 


In addition, he may be forced to resign under the pressure 
of a mass protest movement, caused by potential ava- 
lanche-like enterprise stoppages, the blood clots of insol- 
vency, growing unemployment, and a sharp decline in the 
standard of living. Strikes and serious mass unrest may 
reach a critical point as early as by April-May. It is 
significant that in this situation it is precisely those who 
until recently had been B. Yeltsin’s closest confederates— 
Ye. Gaydar, V. Shumeyko, G. Burbulis, G. Popov, Yu. 
Luzhkov, and even V. Chernomyrdin—are ready to “‘sur- 
render” their president in order to shift onto him all the 
responsibility for the national catastrophe. 


Some Western special services’ analysts do not rule out the 
possibility of physical removal of B. Yeltsin in the event 
that the situation get worse, for the purpose of “tying up 
loose ends.” As an argument in favor of the probability of 
such a variant they cite completely irrational actions of the 
president’s associates involving various destructive reor- 
ganizations of special services, which has caused a sharply 
negative reaction among many staff members of the Main 
Protection Directorate, the Vympel special unit, and the 
Federal Counterintelligence Service. Besides, these struc- 
tures also can be used by the mafia in order to bring their 
own man to power with the help of a terrorist act. 


The ‘Leader's’ Heirs 
Last year B. Yeltsin promised the Russian people “to find 


and nurture” his successor, who could guarantee the con- 
tinuation of his reforms. 


One of the first to proclaim himself the successor of the 
increasingly infirm leader of democrats was Ye. Gaydar. 
He got the presidential seat in his sights, at the same time 
disregarding objective circumstances that were not shaping 
in his favor. Despite the loud crash of Gaydar’s reforms, 
which were being implemented without any thought- 
through plan and assessment of potential consequences, 
the commissar’s grandson did not learn any lessons from 
it. Repeating the hackneyed free-market incantations 
during his election campaign, and having spent about 15 
billion rubles [R] contributed by such financial giants as 
Menatep, Most-Bank, Stolichnyy, Tokobank, and Inko- 
mbank, he led Russia’s Choice to a crushing defeat. And 
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this is keeping in mind that he had at his disposal all the 
capabilities of the state apparat, which was utilized and 
directed by S. Filatov. 


Nevertheless, Ye. Gaydar, who is very susceptible to the 
crudest flattery, undertook to set up his own party, which 
he intends to use as a tool in his struggle for the president’s 
job. More farsighted radical democrats, however—such as 
G. Burbulis, B. Fedorov, and others, including old Demo- 
cratic Russia hands L. Ponomarev and G. Yakunin— 
looked skeptically at this idea. Gaydar does not have much 
ofa chance to create an effective national party, especially 
considering that G. Burbulis, S. Filatov, and others already 
had announced more than once the creation of a “Yeltsin- 
ite” presidential party but had failed. 


Despite the support of a considerable part of financial 
capital, small speculative business, criminal-mafiosi clans, 
as well as most of the mass media, as the economic crisis 
deepens, Ye. Gaydar’s hopes for making it to the presi- 
dency become increasingly ephemeral. It is actually to the 
advantage of Ye. Gaydar’s competitors that he of all 
people interids to declare himself the leader of the radical 
democratic forces at the elections. Ye. Gaydar’s current 
fellow travelers and allies—K. Borovoy, with his Eco- 
nomic Freedom Party, and P. Bunich’s coalition—do not 
have any serious influence on the population today. 


Most importantly, Ye. Gaydar does not have either slogans 
that are attractive for the entire spectrum of public opinion 
nor original ideas and plans capable of solving Russia’s 
problems. It is not accidental that such experienced poli- 
ticians in the United Sates as Secretary of State W. 
Christopher and Clinton’s personal friend S. Talbott have 
already practically written off Ye. Gaydar. 


Ferleration Council Chairman V. Shumeyko considers 
himself a potential successor to the current Kremlin ruler. 
So far he has not officially declared his claim to the 
presidency, but inside his inner circle, during drunken 
parties and in public baths, he boasts of his tallness and 
thick hair as the most necessary prerequisites, in his 
opinion, for the future president of Russia. 


During the years of B. Yeltsin’s rule, V. Shumeyko has 
climbed a career ladder from director of a medium-caliber 
plant in Krasnodar to deputy speaker of the Russian 
parliament, and then a first deputy prime minister, who 
delivered to the leader-president the adoption of his new 
Constitution, which in turn earned him the place of the 
first chairman of the parliament’s upper chamber. Truly a 
glittering career for a mediocre man, who possesses neither 
global thinking nor the serious experience of a ma‘or 
politician and administrator, not to speak of elementary 
decency. In his ascent to the pinnacle of power, he was 
helped by such personal traits as unscrupulousness, per- 
fidy, and cynical hedging. That the notorious interna- 
tional-scale fortune-seeker D. Yakubovskiy is V. Shum- 
eyko’s closest confederate—and according to wicked 
tongues, also his treasurer—speaks for itself. 


Now, using his position to establish contacts with the 
regions, V. Shumeyko is preparing for himself a base for a 
presidential race. At the same time, he has no chances of 
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winning the fight for the president’s job. Influential 
regional leaders treat him with barely concealed contempt, 
while the general public has not forgotten the general 
procuracy’s investigation of V. Shumeyko’s case on 
charges of corruption. 


The next potential successor to B. Yeltsin and his political 
disciple is S. Shakhray, who began speaking of his presi- 
dential ambitions as early as in the spring 1993. 


S. Shakhray acts more cautiously today; he learns from 
other, more experienced politicians, and persistently con- 
ducts active organizational work, setting up structures for 
the election race. Despite a de facto defeat in the parlia- 
mentary elections, the l arty of Russian Unity and Accord 
[PRES], which he had created, did pass its first durability 
test. PARES possesses weak but nevertheless realistically 
operating organizations in a whole number of regions. 
During the election campaign S. Shakhray received sub- 
stantial financial support mainly from commercial struc- 
tures controlled by V. Chernomyrdin’s group. In the words 
of V. Shokhin, spoken in confidence in a small circle, 
**...when Serezha (Shakhray) saw that he was not getting 
anywhere with the party (PRES), he dropped on his knees 
before the prime minister, begging, ‘I will do everything 
you say, just help me.’ It was then that V. Chernomyrdin 
gave him both the money and the Gazprom infrastruc- 
ture....” 


S. Shakhray for all practical purposes has created the PRES 
Central Committee apparat using as a base the Ministry of 
Ethnic Affairs and Regional Policy, and uses his official 
capacity as a minister to strengthen party positions at the 
local level. He strives to expand the infrastructure of his 
support in the center and the regions, using K. Zatulin’s 
entrepreneurs union, and is attempting to set up an infor- 
mation corporation made up of a number of newspapers, 
magazines, and radio and television programs, united by 
regional and national subject matter. 


S. Shakhray displays cynicism, unscrupulousness, and an 
orientation on political expediency at any cost. Today he 
behaves “flexibly”: He proclaims his cooperation with the 
communists in the State Duma; he supported the exoner- 
ation of the October events’ participants. The work he had 
organized with respect to signing a treaty with Tatarstan 
was completed successfully and the treaty signed. Also, S. 
Shakhray skillfully made use of the idea first put forward 
by Yu. Skokov—forming the Russian state in the current 
environment on a treaty-federative basis, which allows for 
the solution of a multitude of complex ethnic and regional 
problems. This is despite the fact that only recently S. 
Shakhray, together with S. Filatov, had been a vehement 
opponent both of the idea and of Yu. Skokov himself. 


S. Shakhray possesses a specific momentary thinking, and 
the complex of a provincial Komsomol [All-Union 
Leninist Communist Youth League] functionary who has 
suddenly found himself in a high-level job in the capital. 
He is well known for unrestrained self- advertising; the 
desire always to say something in the mass media—with or 
without good reason; handing out numerous promises, 
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which remain just empty words; and the inability indepen- 
dently to solve major and complex problems. All of this 
makes him rather a lightweight in the eyes of the political 
establishment. “For Russians, the short, round Shakhray, 
with his magnificent mustache, is more an object of 
insulting jokes than a real political figure.” 


Because of this, it will be difficult for him to change his 
negative image in the foreseeable future; keeping also in 
mind that he lacks constructive global ideas on how to lead 
the country out of the economic dead end, his chances in 
the fight for the presidency are extremely low. Besides, 
Ov 1 the past few week. S. Shakhray’s financial support has 
dropyed dramatically. 


History has the last laugh: People who make it to the top 
are most often not the most honest and intelligent but the 
most crafty and brazen ones. An example: the so-called 
mayor of Moscow Yu. Luzhkov (illegally appointed to this 
job some time in the past by B. Yeltsin). Actually, today, 
when he has already begun his own election campaign, 
Luzhkov no longer publicly swears allegiance to the pres- 
ident. 


Under Mr. Luzhkov, the capital city turned into a huge 
refuse pit, one of the largest criminal centers in the 
country. Moscow is today one of the ten most dangerous 
capitals in the world. Just recently, demonstrating his 
loyalty to B. Yeltsin and “democratic ideals,” Luzhkov 
several times used the capital city militia for brutal beat- 
ings of old men and children. He is one of the main figures 
responsible for the mass murder of Russian citizens in 
October 1993. 


Now, however, the hour has struck for another merry- 
making feast of political monkeys! Today Yu. Luzhkov 
presents himself as the defender of ‘“‘ordinary people,” 
fights A. Chubays, no longer threatens ““Red-and-browns”’ 
with prison and execution. At a recent February meeting 
with Afghan war veterans, Yuriy Mikhaylovich beat him- 
self on his broad chest and sincerely swore that he “had 
never been a democrat.” And when he was asked how he 
felt about G. Yakunin, the capital city mayor said without 
blinking an eye: “People like Yakunin should be drowned 
in an ice-hole!” 


Luzhkov is supported by large banks and companies; the 
key role among thenm belongs to Most-bank (Gusinskiy- 
Luzhkov’s financial group). Gusinskiy himself had been 
nurtured by that same Mr. Mayor through famous Moscow 
food credits! Generally speaking, in terms of financial 
clout only Chernomyrdin can compete with Luzhkov. 
According to some information, in setting up his organi- 
zational structure Yu. Luzhkov allocated R9 billion for 
boosting the Jand- assembly movement alone. The wags 
have it that the authors of panegyrics glorifying Luzhkov, 
which were published in NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA, 
ROSSIYA, and other periodicals, each received $10,000 
from the generous mayor. Luzhkov, however, is aware of 
his very vulnerable spots that may deprive him of a 
realistic shot at the presidency. 


V. Chernomyrdin is a probable, albeit temporary, successor 
to B. Yeltsin in the event of the latter’s early retirement. 
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Having achieved no positive results in improving the 
economy and continuing along the general line of Gaydar’s 
course toward the destruction of Russian indusiry, V. 
Chernomyrdin nevertheless has invested maximum effort 
in the strengthening of his support base—the financial- 
industrial group, which includes Gazprom, the Imperial 
Bank, and Lukoil Company. The prime minister has a 
serious financial base for a presidential election campaign 
and his own loyal people in many bodies of executive 
branch. At the same time, he has a rather weak standing in 
the mass media, which are mainly controlled by old (Ye. 
Yakovlev) and new (O. Poptsov, M. Poltoranin) democrats 
or by information concerns (NTV, INTERFAX, the SEG- 
ODNYA newspaper, and others), which are owned by the 
Most Group and take a generally anti-Chernomyrdin 
stance. 


Some experts believe that since Ye Gaydar’s resignation, 
B. Yeltsin does not have anybody except the current prime 
minister on whom to shift the blame for the disintegration 
of the economy. If the president does decide to take this 
step, this will postpone for B. Yeltsin—although not for 
long—the inexorable fate of facing his own culpability. 


V. Chernomyrdin does not have any strategy; therefore, he 
clumsily maneuvers in search of support: He attempts to 
get interaction with the parliament going; is willing to form 
an alliance with Yu. Luzhkov; flirts with Yu. Skokov’s 
Producers Union and the trade unions. All of this is 
unlikely to help him, though: He does not have realistic 
concepts for getting out of the crisis, and even less so the 
ability to implement them. 


In addition, no one in the current political circles in Russia 
has forgotten that it was V. Chernomyrdin’s actions that 
have led to the bloody tragedy on the night from 3 to 4 
October 1993. While G. Burbulis in the Kremlin together 
with M. Poltoranin tried to calm down B. Yeltsin, who was 
already preparing to flee Moscow, the prime minister 
organized at the Staraya Ploshchad a headquarters for the 
takeover of the House of Sovie‘s. It was V. Chernomyrdin 
who saved B. Yeltsin’s regime, and now, “having used him 
as needed, they may dispose of him.” 


In this connection, it is unlikely that V. Chernomyrdin will 
make a promising political figure, especially keeping in 
mind that it is obvious for both the “left” and the “right” 
that he is not -apable of effective action. 


Thus, in the opinion of leading Western analysts, none of 
the political figures whom B. Yeltsin in principle could 
proclaim his heir can be seen today as a favorite at the next 
presidential elections. Moreover, all of them already are 
making an effort to distance themselves to some degree or 
other from B. Yeltsin in order to avoid sharing with him 
the political responsibility for the economic collapse and 
degradation of the state. 


The Main Contenders 


If presidential elections were to be held in the next two or 
three months, V. Zhirinovskiy would have a very good 
chance. A talented populist, he at this point successfully 
expresses in his communications the emotional state of the 
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Russian people, the inner psychological tension of ordi- 
nary people accumulated over the years of the Yeltsin 
regime’s rule. 


The success at the parliamenta.y elections in December 
1993 made the LDPR [Liberal Democratic Party of 
Russia] leader the most famous Russian politician in the 
world after B. Yeltsin. V. Zhirinovskiy and his party enjoy 
the support not only of marginal strata, but also of a 
number of commercial structures, including the 
Neftekhim trading house, a consortium of Russian-Dutch 
financial investment companies, and so on. Sharp criti- 
cism of the current regime and demonstration of patriotic 
convictions will allow V. Zhirinovskiy to gather a consid- 
erable vote at the upcoming presidential elections (I will 
repeat: If they take place within the next two or three 
months). 


Nevertheless, V. Zhirinovskiy cannot realistically count on 
winning. His behavior in the parliament and during for- 
eign trips, his propensity for catchy slogans without any 
concrete deeds, and his rowdiness gradually build up an 
opinion of him among a considerable part of the popula- 
tion as a cheap politico demagogue incapable of real deeds. 
Naturally, this is not happening without purposeful 
activity on the part of the “democratic press’; however, 
the LDPR leader himself all too often provides the pretext. 


Besides, many of those who voted for V. Zhirinovskiy in 
the transient turmoil of the December elections gradually 
begin to reorient themselves toward leaders from the CP 
RF [Communist Party of the Russian Federation], ROS 
[Russian All-People’s Union), and so on. A factor that will 
also work against V. Zhirinovskiy is that he practically 
supported B. Yeltsin in the October events. Besides, the 
LDPR leader does not have a real team, any innovative 
ideas on how to overcome the economic catastrophe, and 
sO on. 


Fearing V. Zhirinovskiy, special agents of the current 
regime rushed, or were implanted, into his inner circle— 
people who have links with criminal structures and big 
“dirty” banking business. The purpose: If attempts to buy 
off or completely discredit the LDPR leader fail, at least 
influence his entourage. 


A serious contender for the president’s job today is A. 
Rutskoy. In the environment of growing economic diffi- 
culties, for which ordinary people justifiably blame the 
president and the government, support for Rutskoy as a 
charismatic leader, a fighter and defender of the underdog, 
who suffered personally from the antipopular regime, will 
be objectively increasing. 


If his health permits, A. Rutskoy may lead a united 
opposition by becoming its symbol. It cannot be precluded 
that in the event of mass unrest and strikes after the forced 
resignation of B. Yeltsin, the Federal Assembly as the only 
legitimate body in this situation may directly entrust 
carrying out the president’s duties to A. Rutskoy, since his 
removal and arrest were clearly unconstitutional. 


The events of the past three years show, however, that A. 
Rutskoy, an unquestionably honest and sincere man, has 
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turned out to be impulsive, uncalculating, and an insuffi- 
ciently experienced politician, without a strong team. In 
the opinion of some Rand Corporation exnerts, A. 
Rutskoy and his closest confederates were unable in Sep- 
tember-October of 1993 objectively to assess and influence 
the situation and to take the necessary and effective 
measures against B. Yeltsin’s anticonstitutional actions, 
although they had an opportunity to do so. 


One of the analysts in the Russian Federation Ministry of 
Defense writes: “It is hard to talk about people who 
behaved with dignity and suffered for their mistakes. 
There is no guarantee, however, that A. Rutskoy will not 
again fall for deception and wil! not take unfounded 
actions that will play into the hands of strategic enemies of 
Russia.” Another weakness of the vice president is that 
while proclaiming correct, patriotic slogans, he does not 
have enough political and economic experience as well as 
organizational skills to develop and painstakingly imple- 
ment a clear an‘icrisis program, without which the coun- 
try’s revival is impossible. He also does not have a real 
political infrastructure. 


Unfortunately, detention has not improved the health of 
the twice-wounded Afghan war veteran, Hero of the Soviet 
Union A. Rutskoy. High blood pressure and other health 
problems will not help him, either, to make a successful bid 
for the presidency, in the event that he decides to go ahead 
with it. 


Another notable political leader who so far has not 
announced his presidential intentions but certainly has 
good grounds for it is the Communists’ leader, G. Zyuga- 
nov. He heads a truly broad-based, national pariy with 
sufficiently strict internal discipline. 


Despite his practically complete isolation from the mass 
media in the course of the December election campaign, 
the CP RF achieved good results. The image of G. Zyu- 
ganov as a reasonable, principled man protecting the 
national interests of Russia has contributed to the Com- 
munist Party’s shedding of the bogeyman image that B. 
Yeltsin and Democratic Russia had successfully used to 
scare the people as late as on the eve of last year’s April 
referendum. Even in the West, G. Zyuganov is perceived 
today as an acceptable leader of a civilized party, rather 
than an extremist thirsting fur class revenge. 


Theoretically, G. Zyuganov’s political knowledge and 
practical experience of organizational work make him a 
contender for the lugh state post. However, the CP RF’s 
weak financial base, lack of serious positions in the mass 
media, and the persisting negative attitude toward Com- 
munists on the part of a considerable part of society—firsi 
and foremost entrepreneurs—do not allow the party to 
count on a singlehanded victory in the jresidential elec- 
tions. 


Most likely, it would be expedient for the Communists 
during the presidential elections to form a bloc with 
patriotic and some centrist forces in order to nominate one 
candidate, who then could count on realistic success. In 
this case G. Zyuganov and his party colleagues could gain 
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important state jobs in order to exert effective influence on 
the political course of the new president. 


One German journalist called Yuriy Skokov “a serious 
man, who speaks only when he has something to say.”’ The 
former Security Council secretary, and currently the 
chairman of the Producers Union, recently announced that 
he may run in the presidential elections in 1996. 


A vehement opponent of savage experiments on the 
nation, a clever and calculating technocrat, capable of 
putting forward deep and well-thought-through ideas, Yu. 
Skokov may become one of the most promising candi- 
dates. It is not accidental that in December 199 Ye. 
G>vdar said that he sees Yu. Skokov as one of his n. »st 
daigerous opponents. 


Yu. Skokov’s personal modesty, decency, laconic speech, 
and the high expectations he places on himself and others 
are to a certain extent reminiscent of Yu. Andropov and A. 
Kosygin. Men like this traditionally are respected by the 
Russian people. 


An economic practitioner and a realist politician, Yu. 
Skokov does indeed have a score of strategic concepts, 
whose implementation will make it possible to avert fur- 
ther political and social polarization in society, to start 
implementing a concrete operational plan for stabilizing 
tue economic situation. He is well known and appreciated 
by directors of factories grinding to a halt, and by heads of 
republics, krays, and oblasts that are barely making ends 
meet. 


Yu. Skokov’s main shortcoming is that he is practically 
unknown to popular public opinion in the country, even 
though in influential elite circles—military, political, trade 
union, and others—he commands respect and authority. 
In the final analysis, Yu. Skokov’s political fate depends on 
whether he will be able to change the trend of being kept in 
the shadows of silence. Another shortcoming of Yu. 
Skokov’s candidacy is that despite his adherence to the 
idea of a civilized, nationally oriented market, he does not 
have well developed links with entrepreneurial circles. 


Potential Figures 


S. Baburin, who a few days ago was nominated as a 
presidential candidate by the Russian All-People’s Union, 
hardly has a chance not only of victory but even of making 
it to the second round of voting. However, ROS, which was 
eliminated from the December election campaign, may 
take quite a few votes away from V. Zhirinovskiy at the 
upcoming presidential elections (by the estimates of a 
number of Western experts, S. Baburin may gather 7-8 
percent of the vote). At the same time, ROS’ coalition with 
the communists, agrarians, and some part of the centrists 
oriented toward a strong state, and their joint nomination 
of a candidate with an unblemished reputation may bring 
the “left” and patriotic forces victory in the presidential 
elections. 


The Russian “democratic” and the Western media on the 
threshold of the December 1993 elections frequently men- 
tioned G. Yavlinskiy as a favorite. In fact, along with 
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Russia's Choice, ‘“‘Yabloko”’ [the Yavlinskiy- 
Boldyrev-Lukin bloc] was generously financed by Most- 
bank, Stolichnyy Bank, and others, probably on the 
assumption that it was safer to bet on several horses. 
Yavlinskiy was lauded in all sorts of ways “as a sober and 
intelligent free-market refcrmer”’ by such leaders of busi- 
nessmen’s associations as M. Masarskiy and M. Yuryev; 
M. Gorbachev supported him in every way possible, 
including financially. At the same time, the criticism of the 
most odious consequences of Gaydar’s reform should have 
brought him, in G. Yavlinskiy’s design, the support of 
ordinary people. 


However, “G. Yavlinskiy’s party” did not achieve the 
expected results. This happened because, as a well-known 
American journalist in Moscow put it, “G. Yavlinskiy, not 
only for you Russians, but also for us Americans, is the 
same as Gaydar, except somewhat slimmer and somewhat 
smarter. But in essence he is the same kind of armchair 
theoretician, with a propensity for macroeconomic exper- 
iments ‘at any cost’....”” 


Like §. Shakhray and other “perestroyka chickens,” G. 
Yavlinskiy is unscrupulous and a big mouth: One day he 
derounces B. Yeltsin’s September state coup; then on the 
night from 3 to 4 October on television he urges a merciless 
crackdown on the defenders of the Constitution. G. Yav- 
linskiy’s loss at the December elections was predetermined 
in many respects by the fact that a firm idea has formed in 
the public opinion of him as a man who lusts for power at 
any cost. Therefore, despite the support of Americans who 
are already turning away from Ye. Gaydar, and the help of 
the “democratic press” curators A. Yakovlev and Ye. 
Yakovlev, Yavlinskiy was doomed (by the way, after the 
December elections the Yakovlev duo also cooled off to 
Gorbachev’s pet). 


The provinces, the Russian backwoods, have a very nega- 
tive attitude toward G. Yavlinskiy. That is why he was not 
able and probably will not be able to build a national 
movement, party, or other structure drawing on a mass 


support. 


One of the most significant factors in the upcoming 
presidential campaign may be the nomination of V. Zor- 
kin, the former chairman of the Constitutional Court. 
Among the strongest suits of the current Constitutional 
Court member V. Zorkin is his uncompromising moral 
position, adherence to the letter and the spirit of the law, 
and a certain emotional attractiveness of his personality in 
the public opinion. He has coalition potential, which gives 
him the ability to bring under his banners a certain part of 
the centrist and left-of- center political spectrum. 


At the same time, Western experts analyzing the chances of 
various contenders for the Russian Federation presidency, 
also note certain shortcomings in his position. In partic- 
ular, he lacks a serious political infrastructure and does not 
have an effective economic strategy for overcoming the 
current economic crisis; his financial resources for the 
dynamic conduct of the presidential race are unknown; he 
does not have a team or experience of leading tightly-knit 
political groups. 
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Some Conclusions 


«3. Three problems will be decisive for the upcoming 
presidential election campaign in Russia: attitude to the 
October tragedy; the extent of corruption at the top; and 
the economic crisis theme. 


4. A key, but outwardly still latent problem during the 
presidential campaign will be the issue not of access to the 
highest state position but the ability to utilize this 
authority. Therefore, the candidate who will have the best 
chances will be the one to provide an adequate answer to 
two principal questions: What to do and how to do it... 


7. Since the country lacks unarguably personality-based 
charismatic leaders (even Zhirinovskiy represents only a 
weak type of situation-engendered charisma), much will be 
decided by the character and pace of forming electoral 
coalitions. Of particular importance in this will be not the 
size of political coalitions per se, but the organic nature of 
their structure. Many of current unofficial candidates for 
the Russian presidency very soon will begin bitter bar- 
gaining in order to set the price at which they will join 
some or other coalition.... 


8. Judging by all signs, the emergence of “dark horses,” 
that is, some completely unknown figures, during the 
presidential race is extremely unlikely. If this does happen, 
it would be for only one reason: the desire of some political 
players to split an opponent’s coalition (or prevent the 
creation of an unacceptable coalition)... 


xeeaeek 


The political time of the first president of Russia is 
inexorably approaching its end. Quite possibly, Boris 
Yeltsin today is one of the unhappiest men in the country. 
Maniacal suspiciousness, dark forebodings, fatigue, and 
pain constantly press upon this man. 


Was he ever sincere? Even if he had been.... “The road to 
hell is paved with good intentions.” He will also remain in 
history as Boris the Bloody. 


In October 1988 Yeltsin spoke with inspiration beautiful 
words about democracy, freedom, and human rights. In 
October 1993, children were being killed at his order. 


Some time a long time ago, a father told his son some wise 
words: “Do not try to get where you do not belong.” Boris 
did not listen. 


B. Yeltsin’s presidency turned into a tragedy for the 
country, Dramatic events expect the second president... 
And still... 


“The future is perfect, for it is unknown.” 


Zyuganov’s Ideology Viewed 


944F0459A Moscow OBSHCHAYA GAZETA 
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[Interview with Gennadiy Zyuganov, leader of the Com- 
munist Party of the Russian Federation, conducted by 
Yevgeniya Pishchi ‘ova: “The ‘Red’ and ‘White’ of the 
Party Bottling”’] 
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[Text] “By reuniting the ‘red’ ideal of social justice, which is 
a sort of earthly hypostasis of the ‘heavenly’ truth which 
states that ‘all are equal before God,’ with the ‘white’ ideal 
of a nationally expressed statehood perceived as a form of 
existence of centuries-old people's sanctities, Russia will 
finally attain what it has longed for... inter-class accord and 
the might of a great power.” ...Gennadiy Zyuganoyv 


The meeting in the staff headquarters of the Communist 
Party of the Russian Federation (CPRF) has just ended. 
The first immodest impression of the party departure is 
the impression of extreme respectability. The two rooms 
of the hotel suite (the CPRF, like other influential parlia- 
mentary parties, lives its political life in ‘“‘Mir’’) are filled 
with people in well-cut suits, with expensive ‘‘diplomats” 
[briefcases] in their hands. There are no stretched-out 
sweaters, no overalls, no first meetings of the “demros- 
ses” [Demrossiya members], no young fellows with 
rolled-up sleeves, the true followers of the insurgent 
Anpilov. The CPRF, the party of Zyuganov, has success- 
fully come to relative power bypassing the catacomb 
period of the communist congresses in the village of 
Voronovo and sidestepping the military actions of the 
October days. The communists of Zyuganov look so 
much like the leading detachment of the “new Russians” 
that it is possible to avoid base parallels by only one 
method—by remembering that the respectable part of the 
“‘new Russians” looks very much like the communists of 
bygone times who reached well-known heights. 


In the staff headquarters itself there is a mixture of that 
which before was incompatible. The old and the new. 
Although the furnishings are rented, they may fully serve 
as the real symbol of the CPRF ideology. Crystal chande- 
liers of the “lieutenant, do not touch the candelabra” style 
and worn carpets—the traditional interior of socialist 
party apartments—are livened up by designer office furni- 
ture of a “wet asphalt” hue. This is the popular color for 
the expensive Mercedes and Zhiguli 99 model. On the 
splendid table is a stack of papers. In bold letters, the 
address is indicated on the top one: To the Central 
Committee. The signature—a group of communists. The 
document has an air of the calm associated with verticality 
of power about it. After all, if the note is directed to the 
Central Committee, that means it will necessarily be 
reviewed and discussed... 


Most political experts evaluate the communist party of 
Zyuganov as the most civilized of all the communist 
parties of Russia (at the present time there are five of 
them). It can be compromised with (the Zyuganov fol- 
lowers are sooner socialists than communists)}—that is the 
approximate consensus opinion of journalists. The CPRF 
tried on for size the general line Deng Xiaoping—after all, 
they too agree to tolerate different forms of ownership. 
They have been compared with the party of Brazauskas in 
Lithuania—ultimately, the ideals of social justice are good 
in themselves, but when politicians of this type come to 
power, they suddenly remember that there are never 
enough sweet cakes to go around for all. 


Gennadiy Andreyevich Zyuganov himself does not create 
the impression of an exhausted man, even though his 
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political life is extremely active and eventful. And also not 
devoid of problems. He was, naturally, a fervent supporter 
of liberation of the October political prisoners, but now he 
cannot help but understand that, after the amazing (from 
the words “to amaze”) victory in the Duma, his party is 
once again entering a phase of quiet factional struggle. 
Which does not facilitate unity of the ranks. Nevertheless, 
Zyuganov is full of ideas and energy—a serious contrast to 
the political leaders of the democratic wave, who are 
unable to conceal their fatigue and a certain devastation. 
Evidently, the end of the century, which is developing a 
certain set of ideas without offering any new ones in their 
stead, has little effect on the communists. They continue to 
believe that they have something new to offer the people. 


In response to the question of what his attitude is toward 
power, Gennadiy Andreyevich Zyuganov said that he 
takes it seriously. His set of ideas—a synthesis of Khomy- 
akov, Berdyayev, Gennadiy Zyuganov, the Sermon on the 
Mount and Karl Marx—seems absolutely viable to him. 
And here is the most interesting thing: This set of ideas 
really is current. And interesting—just as any medley is 
more interesting than a single ingredient taken alone. 


{Zyuganov] “Power is a totally nonsynonymous concept,” 
says Zyuganov. “There is civil power, which is spread to 
the entire Western part of the world—that is the power of 
law. There is the power of traditions, the power of ideas, 
the power of the ideal, perhaps even the power of preju- 
dice—this power is understandable and dear to our 
country. And he who does not sense this will not achieve 
much in it. There is also a new power. It is not the fourth 
power, as it is interpreted, but rather informational power. 
This is a power which has become quite enraged in Russia. 
Without completely understanding what it is doing, it is 
predetermining the outcome of an entire series of vital 
events taking place in the country. There is also the power 
of money. Both informational and monetary power, mixed 
in known proportions, possess a destructive force greater 
than that of a thermonuclear weapon. Specifically this is a 
weapon—an informational-financial weapon, and it has 
become primary in the destruction of the great geopolitical 
formation which was the Soviet Union.” 


[Correspondent] For Zyuganov, as for most opposition 
leaders, the disintegration of the Union is the point of 
countdown for catastrophe. And for the civil war, which, 
in the opinion of Gennadiy Andreyevich, began long ago. 
Now his task (and certainly not the concern of the cur- 
rently functioning government) is to extinguish the fire of 
civil war, and to turn those who set it toward compromise. 
Understandably, the government must also agree to com- 
promise. And it, partially, has already set off in this 
direction. However, the CPRF cannot have a complete 
merging and civic accord with the “democrats.” This is not 
difficult to figure out if, together with Gennadiy 
Andreyevich, we turn to the history of our country’s 
shocking events. Particularly since a number of articles 
have been devoted to these questions in the recently 
published book, “Derzhava” (“Great Power’’]. 


{G. Zyuganov] ...In fact, for the entire duration of the 
Soviet period of history, there were not one, but two 
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parties in the USSR, and there was a stubborn struggle 
going on between them, which did not subside for even a 
moment... The first party may conditionally be called the 
party of “our country.” Sholokhov and Korolev, Zhukov, 
Gagarin, Kurchatov and Stakhanov belonged to it. It 
included a large part of the leaders and party apparatchiks, 
who toiled unyieldingly during the country’s most difficult 
days... However, there was also another party—the party 
of “that country.” Numerically it did not compare in the 
least with the former, but its political weight and influence 
in the higher echelons of power were disproportionately 
great, and often decisive. It included those for whom 
“that” country and “those” people were merely an arena 
for realization of their own ambitions and vain aspira- 
tions. This was the party of Trotsky and Kaganovich, Beria 
and Mekhlis, Gorbachev and Yeltsin, Yakovlev and She- 
vardnadze. Its rightful heritage today is “Demrossiya,” 
and we do not want to have anything to do with this party. 
(Yet just try to tell the “Demrossiya” followers that they 
are the successors of the CPSU—they would faint dead 
away..Ye. P.). 


By the mid-80’s, such a situation was objectively formed 
within the party when the “change of generations”... 
inevitably would have brought to power politicians of the 
new formation, who gravitated toward national-state great 
power ideals. It is not difficult to imagine how such a 
possibility frightened our foreign and domestic ill-wishers! 
(And here they are—the ill-wishers—Ye. P.)... 


After World War II, the scientific-technical revolution 
brought mankind to the technological boundary which 
made it possible to ensure global control over its develop- 
ment... 


There is nothing remarkable about the fact that this 
evoked a sharp activization of the transnational, cosmo- 
political forces which were striving to realize such possi- 
bilities in a concrete geopolitical form of a world super- 
state. This superstructure must, according to the idea of its 
developers, gradually swallow up the national sovereign 
states. 


Practical work on creating such a center began long ago! 


The developed capitalist countries readily support the idea 
of creating a “new world order” (NWO), within the 
framework of which they hope to retain and strengthen 
their leading position. 


The model of a unified world economy within the frame- 
work of the NWO presupposes different levels of con- 
sumption for its component parts. Certain regions would 
continue to prosper, while the development of others 
would be artificially frozen. Need we say what category 
Russia will find itself in under such a “division of labor?” 


[Correspondent] What awaits us in the nearest future? 


[Zyuganov] In principle, there are two possible variants of 
behavior under the conditions which have been created. 
The first—to accept the rules of the game which have been 
imposed upon us and to fight for increasing the vital 
“quotas” within the framework of the mondialist scheme 
of world development. 
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The second variant presupposes that Russia will accept 
that historical challenge with which our people are faced 
today, will not reconcile itself to the coming enslavement 
and will try to recapture its former role as a great power. 


For this, it is first of all necessary to restore the historical 
continuity of Russian statehood and our country’s spiritu- 
ality. At the same time, we must keep in mind that the 
current Russian Federation is not yet fully Russia, but an 
amputated appendage with torn and bleeding ties. Without 
a rebirth of the Union on a new basis of free and voluntary 
choice of the peoples (yet it seems to us they have already 
made their choice—Ye. P.), without the reunification of 
the currently divided Russian people, our state will not get 
up off of its knees. 


[Correspondent] In the opinion of Gennadiy Andreyevich, 
the two revolutions of the 90’s were also rehearsed. These 
were gigantic actions aimed at washing out of the govern- 
ment structures all persons who placed the triumph of 
Russian statehood above the needs and demands of the 
International Monetary Fund. The scenario for both oper- 
ations was the same: All the politicians and honest citizens 
who are dissatisfied with the course of reform are accumu- 
lated around the center, which with the aid of manipula- 
tion of public opinion is declared strictly harmful (in the 
first case—the party, in the second—the parliament). They 
are specially insulted, provoked into ill-planned response 
moves, and then “duped.” The victory of democracy is 
celebrated. At the same time, the conductors (Gorbachev, 
Yeltsin), do not fully realize that they too are being 
manipulated. In principle, they are interesting only as a 
symbol, and at the first opportunity—they are replaceable, 


Terrible things are happening around these symbols. 


[Zyuganov] ...1 will not even mention the fact that the 
reformers have outsmarted themselves. They knowingly 
attracted the criminal element to break the Soviet 
economy. By selecting the formula, “dismantling through 
pilferage.”’ But now the genie does not want to go back into 
the bottle. ...It has become so strong in Russia that not only 
has it gone out of control, but it has also become an 
important subject of politics—a third power which does 
not fit into any schemes of the IMF. Today its effect on all 
processes is huge, and the continuation of reforms 
according to the former scheme will inevitably lead to the 
emergence of an entirely new formation on earth—a crim- 
inal de-ideologized power with totally unlimited repres- 
sions within the country and nuclear blackmail of the 
entire world... The criminal revolution is taking place. The 
regime either does not want to or is incapable to counter- 
acting it. And the blindness of the intelligentsia is amazing, 
their eyes covered over with the liberal utopia. 


[Correspondent] Gennadiy Andreyevich, you of course 
heard Yeltsin’s speech (which included also the struggle 
with criminal structures). However... 


[Zyuganov] It is not even a question of the fact that, when 
I heard the speech, it reminded me of our materials of 
three years ago. You got the feeling that he had spent a long 
time in a lethargic sleep or had been on another planet and 
suddenly returned: ‘““Good heavens, it turns out that crime 
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is rampant.”’ At the same time, one night 130,000 associ- 
ates of state security are being dismissed (that is what it 
said on the dictaphone tape—Ye. P.), and the structure 
practically ceases to exist. This is madness! There are two 
major sections there—on fighting corruption, organized 
crime and banditism—and this work has been paralyzed 
throughout the entire country. It is quite understandable 
why this was done—there are too many documents there 
on those who rule. It is necessary to transfer them, the 
documents, to other hands and destroy them. However, 
there is a peculiarity in state security—materials do not 
disappear without a trace. 


[Correspondent] How would Zyuganov solve this problem 
if he had power? 


[Zyuganov] There has been ample experience of this type 
in our country. There is experience in mobilization of the 
economy, experience in the state of emergency, experience 
when five million soldiers were demobilized in several 
years and all were found employment and placed without 
any nervous shock. However, the current authorities are 
afraid to turn to this experience, because its vehicles are 
the leaders and members of the CPSU. 


[Correspondent] In response to the question: Can the 
communist party today present a clear-cut program which 
the people can understand, i.e., can it utilize the effect of 
Ulyanov-Zhirinovskiy, Gennadiy Andreyevich answers 
immediately: 


{[Zyuganov] Today the party cannot present such simple 
and energetic slogans as in 1917. There are no simple 
solutions in today’s Russia. In short: A change of course is 
needed. We must have a professional government. We 
must return Russia to its geopolitical boundaries—not by 
means of war, but by means of gradual restoration of all 
ties. In general, these are strictly all-national things. 


I have thought about the fact that I could become presi- 
deni. The leader of a large parliamentary party (and 
yesterday at the meeting even Shumeyko admitted that the 
communist party is one of the most authoritative) cannot 
exclude such a possibility. If the party deems it necessary 
and the circumstances are right—well... Although I am 
opposed to the institution of the presidency itself. 


{Correspondent} Here is Gennadiy Andreyevich’s predic- 
tion in the case if the evolutionary transition from a 
government of radicals to a government of new wave 
communists does not occu:: 


[Zyuganov] A regional stratification of Russia is going on. 
The severity of the crisis is being thrown into the agrarian 
regions and those whose products do not go for export. 
Russia is ever more reproducing the system of “first 
world—third world,” with a specific enclave which is 
becoming ever richer—Moscow, where the commercial 
and bank capital and the bureaucracy are concentrated. In 
order to support such an explosive system, we need a 
roll-back not simply to the command dictate, but to the 
archaic forms of existence. Moscow is introducing the visa 
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regimen, and militia guards will collect duty at the city 
gates from citizens wishing to visit the capital. Well, is this 
not the early middle ages?! 


[Correspondent] There has been an acute desire to restore 
the disintegrated connection of the times (this is one of the 
methods of assimilating the world, especially by any new 
communists). And they have restored it: 


Now it is night in the courtyard. It is dark, not a soul 
anywhere. I write... But on the desk is a new appeal: 
“Comrades, come to your senses. We are bringing you the 
true light of socialism! Leave your drunken gangs, conquer 
the parasites once and for all! Leave the suffocator of the 
popular masses, the former excise advisor Grigoryev! He is 
suffering from a bout of hard drinking. He is a hireling of 
the Entente, and has a house in Yelizavetgrad!” This is 
1920, Bunin, “The Accursed Days.” 


Kashpirovskiy Leaves LDPR 
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[Article by Kirill Varov: “Did Kashpirovskiy Send Zhiri- 
novskiy?”’} 


[Text] In the style of recent days, psychotherapist A. 
Kashpirovskiy, who has been abroad across the ocean for 
many months, addressed the State Duma with his own 
message, informing it from far-off America of his intention 
to leave the membership of the parliamentary faction of the 
LDPR [Liberal-Democratic Party of Russia]. 


During the pre-electoral campaign, much ink was spilled 
over the somewhat strange alliance between the first Rus- 
sian liberal, V. V. Zhirinovskiy, and the television hypno- 
tist who successfully rid progressive mankind of enuresis 
[incontinency]. There was even some talk that Kash- 
pirovskiy either secretly hypnotized voters or, at least, 
taught V. V. Zhirinovskiy the art of giving a post-hypnotic 
suggestion from the television screen. 


Now, however, the correspondence-deputy A. Kash- 
pirovskiy, as they affirm, has seen the light, seeing, in his 
words, the contrast between the pre-electoral program of 
the LDPR which was humane in its essenceand the prov- 
ocational position of its leader, V. V. Zhirinovskiy. He, 
Kashpirovskiy, they say, was always totally in favor of 
respect for national and religious rights, of non- 
intervention in the domestic affairs of foreign states, and 
of free education and medical care. Zhirinovskiy, however, 
having reneged on his former promises, preaches national 
intolerance, sows dissention and provokes military con- 
flicts. In short, Kashpirovskiy has decided to divorce 
himself not so much from the LDPR as from V. V. 
Zhirinovskiy, since the latter has betrayed the declared 
ideals. However, today one does not exist without the 
other, and that, evidently, is why Kashpirovskiy is leaving 
the liberal-democratic faction. As it became clear, if the 
psychotherapist had known that departure from the fac- 
tion does not mean automatic expulsion from the State 
Duma, he would have taken this step long ago. It turns out 
that even prophets are not given everything to know. 
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Then again, we cannot exclude the possibility that Kash- 
pirovskiy simply wants to call attention to himself once 
again, in the style of that very same Zhirinovskiy. 


Decree, Statute on Federation Council Chancellery 


Temporary Statute on the Federation Council 
Deputy Chancellery 
944F0459C Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 12 Mar 94 p 5 


[Temporary Statute on the Federation Council Deputy 
Chancellery] 


[Text] 


General Principles 


1.1. The chancellery of the Federation Council deputy 
corps is its working organ, intended for ensuring deputy 
activity in the Federation Council and in the electoral 
district. 


The Federation Council deputy chancellery shall be 
located at the local organs of state power. 


1.2. The chancellery performs the functions of legal, orga- 
nizational, technical and informational servicing of the 
Federation Council deputies. 


1.3. In their activity, the associates of the deputy chancel- 
lery are guided by the Russian Federation Constitution, 
the federal constitutional laws, the federal laws, the Fed- 
eration Council regulations, the Federation Council 
decrees, the present statute, labor contracts concluded 
between the Federation Council apparatus and associates 
of the deputy chancellery, and duty instructions approved 
by the Federation Council deputies. 


1.4. The structure and staff of the Federation Council 
deputy chancellery are defined personally by the deputies, 
based on the monies ratified by the chamber and allocated 
to the Federation Council deputies for financial provision 
of their chancellery from funds of the Russian Federation 
federal budget. 


1.5. The associates of the deputy chancellery are accepted 
for work and dismissed from work at the nomination of the 
deputies, within the limits of the time set for exercising 
their powers and authorities. The activity of a Federation 
Council deputy directly within the Federation Council 
may be supported by no more t!.an one chancellery asso- 
ciate. The legal status of associates of the Federation 
Council deputy chancellery is regulated by the standard- 
legal statutes on provision of activity of Federation 
Council deputies. 


1.6. The working conditions of Federation Council deputy 
chancellery workers are defined by the effective legislation 
on labor, as well as by labor contracts concluded between 
the Federation Council apparatus and the deputy assistants. 
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An associate of the Federation Council deputy chancellery 
for whom this type of activity is primary enjoys the rights 
and privileges of an associate of the Federation Council 
apparatus. 


1.7 Associates of the deputy chancellery are issued iden- 
tiication papers of an established format, which are sub- 
ject to return to the Federation Council personnel service 
upon cessation of labor relations. 


Work books of chancellery associates who perform their 
duties in an electoral district are kept at the appropriate 
organ of executive power of the Russian Federation sub- 
ject. Wages are paid to the said associates by employees of 
the appropriate organs of executive power of Russian 
Federation subjects, with subsequent remuneration from 
budget funds intended for provision of activity of the 
Federation Council. 


1.8. In the performance of their service responsibilities, 
associates of the deputy chancellery enjoy the right of free 
passage on city transport (except taxis) upon presenting 
their identification. 


1.9. Associates of the deputy chancellery, upon nomina- 
tion of the deputy, are paid business trip expenses associ- 
ated with the fulfillment of their service responsibilities, at 
the expense of monies from the Russian Federation federal 
budget. 


2. Primary Tasks and Functions 


2.1. The primary task of the chancellery is to ensure the 
organization of legal, organizational-technical and infor- 
mational servicing to the Federation Council deputy corps. 


2.2. In order to fulfill the said task, the chancellery is 
charged with the following functions: 


—organization of timely legal provision of the activity of 
the Federation Council deputy corps; 


—provision of timely review of incoming and in-house 
documentation, presentation of necessary materials for 
report to the deputy corps; 


—provision of timely preparation of outgoing documenta- 
tion; 
—control _ ver fulfillment of deputy assignments; 


—implementation of systematic control over the timely 
execution of documents; 


—control over the correct and timely compilation and 
formulation of documents, their execution, rational 
organization of correspondence; 


—organization of work on visitor appointments with dep- 
uties, including on personal questions. 


2.3. Functions are distributed among the chancellery asso- 
ciates by the deputies in accordance with concluded con- 
tracts and duty instructions, and may be further specified 
in the process of work upon agreement of the parties. 


2.4. Instructions issued by deputies on questions of orga- 
nization of their servicing are mandatory for all chancel- 
lery associates. 
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3. Rights and Responsibility of the Chancellery 


3.1. Associates of the chancellery have the right, upon 
assignment of a Federation Council deputy, to represent 
his interests in organs of state power, institutions and 
organizations. 


An associate of the Federation Council deputy chancellery 
for whom this type of activity is primary enjoys the rights 
and privileges of an associate of the Federation Council 
apparatus. 


3.2. The chancellery bears responsibility for violation of 
the work schedule established by the labor legislation, the 
present statute, labor contracts and duty instructions rati- 
fied by the Federation Council deputy corps. 


NOTE: Appendix 2 is not presented. 


Decree Implementing Statute 
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[Decree of the Federation Council of the Russian Fed- 
eration Federal Assembly: “On ratifying the Temporary 
Statute on the Federation Council Deputy Chancellery 
and the Labor Contract,” signed by V. F. Shumeyko, 
chairman of the Federation Council of the Russian 
Federation Federal Assembly, on 26 February 1994 in 
Moscow, No 64-1 SF] 


[Text] For purposes of ensuring the activity of the deputies 
of the Federation Council, the Federation Council hereby 
decrees: 


1. To ratify the Temporary Statute on the Federation 
Council Deputy Chancellery (Appendix No 1). 


2. To ratify the labor contract (Appendix No 2). 


[Signed] Chairman of the Federation Council 
Federal Assembly of the Russian Federation 
V. F. SHUMEYKO 


REGIONAL AFFAIRS 


Smolensk Admin Chief Decree on Deputies 


944F0465A Smolensk RABOCHIY PUT in Russian 
23 Feb 94 pl 


[Decree No. 40 of Smolensk Oblast Administrution 
Chief on Oblast Administration Deputy Chiefs, signed 
by A. Glushenkov in Smolensk on 18 February 1994] 


[Text] Guided by the Russian Federation presidential 
edicts “On the Structure of Federal Agencies of the Exec- 
utive Branch of Government,” No. 66 of 10 January 1994, 
and “On the Principal Changes in the Composition of the 
Russian Federation Government,” No. 171 of 20 January 
1994, for the purpose of improving the structure of the 
oblast administration, I hereby decree that: 


1. The oblast administration chief will have four deputies, 
including one first deputy. 


2. The following offices will be eliminated: 
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—the first deputy chief of the administration in charge of 
agriculture and the food supply; 


—the first deputy chief of the administration in charge of 
the economic complex; 


—the deputy chief of the administration in charge of the 
social complex; 


—the deputy chief of the administration in charge of the 
industrial complex. 


3. The following offices will be created: 
—the deputy chief of the oblast administration; 


—the deputy chief of the oblast administration in charge of 
agriculture and the food supply. 


4. The following will be appointed to office: 


Vladimir Nikolayevich Prokhorov to the office of deputy 
chief of the oblast administration; 


Nikolay Ivanovich Chmarov to the office of deputy chief 
of the oblast administration in charge of agriculture and 
the food supply. 


5. A.K. Anipko will be relieved of his duties as adminis- 
tration deputy chief in charge of the economic complex in 
connection with the elimination of this position. 


[Signed] A. Glushenkov 


Sakhalin Notes Increase in Drug Abuse 


944F0-'65B Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk SVOBODNYY 
SAKHALIN in Russian No 7, 19 Feb 94 p 13 


[Interview with Leche Tepsurkayev, chief of Countern- 
arcotics Division of Sakhalin Oblast Internal Affairs 
Administration, by Oleg Demakov; date and place not 
given: “The Sakhalin Drug Trade: Dealers and Victims”’} 


[Text] In 1993 there were 158 cases iv the oblast in which 
people were charged with drug trafficking and drug posses- 
sion, and more than 200 kilograms of drugs were confis- 
cated. In 1992 there were only 70 such trials and only 68 
kilograms of confiscated drugs. 


We were motivated to begin looking into the problem of 
drug abuse not only by the sinister statistics, but also by 
our personal observations. Young men and women who 
are clearly under the influence of drugs are a common sight 
on our streets. Conversations in which drug terms, such as 
“joint,” “freebasing,” “mainlining,” and “lid,” are com- 
monly used are not extraordinary either. 


Finally, the sight of teenagers openly rolling a “joint” on 
the steps of the Oktyabr movie theater provided the 
conclusive evidence that the weakness for drugs has 
become the genuine scourge of a whole generation. 


A SVOBODNYY SAKHALIN correspondent interviewed 
the main enemy of the Sakhalin drug mafia, Leche Tep- 
surkayev, the chief of the Counternarcotics Division of the 
oblast Internal Affairs Administration. 


[Tepsurkayev] One of the problems of drug abuse in 
Russia is the absence of legislation allowing us to take any 
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action against, for example, those teenagers at the theater. 
The law stating that criminal proceedings would be insti- 
tuted against any person caught using drugs twice in one 
year has been repealed. For this reason, the drug user no 
longer has anything to fear. 


[Demakov] Would you say that most of the drugs on 
Sakhalin are not produced locally? 


[Tepsurkayev] They defini.ely are not. They enter the 
oblast through a multitude of channels. They usually come 
through Central Asia (opium from Afghanistan comes 
through Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, and Tajiki- 
stan), and poppy straw comes here from Ukraine. The 
principal and most dangerous supplier, however, is Mari- 
time Kray, the source of the marijuana. There are drugs 
from Vietnam, China, and North Korea. There are chan- 
nels through which drugs and guns are shipped from 
Sakhalin to Japan.... 


[Demakov] This is especially true now that the drug trade 
generates profits of up to 1,000 percent for the criminals. Is 
your division capable of keeping an eye on all of the known 
channels? 


{[Tepsurkayev] We can monitor them, but the legislative 
base is constantly letting us down. The only grounds for the 
institution of criminal proceedings are complaints from 
citizens or organizations, and we are not getting any. 


The only way we can put a dealer on trial is to catch him in 
the act. Even when we do this, however, any defense 
attorney can use a number of tricks to prove that our 
actions were illegal. 


{[Demakov] Although literally everyone, including that 
defense attorney, knows that this is a real criminal... 


[Tepsurkayev] Of course. That is why we receive offers of 
help from representatives of the former Russian Federa- 
tion Ministry of Security, the heads of the Internal Affairs 
Administration, and the oblast administration. 


Back in 1987 the Supreme Soviet published an edict 
authorizing each administration to institute drug control. 
Our administration exercised this right, which allowed us 
to question suspects without any delays. Today this might 
be the only way of taking any kind of firm action while 
staying within the law. 


{[Demakov] Who is your typical “‘client’’? 


{Tepsurkayev] The drug trade is an international business, 
and that is why anyone at all might be involved in it. In 
most cases, however, they are adults who can afford to 
come up with the large initial investment. This kind of 
“client,” even if he is put on trial, rarely pays for his own 
crimes. He always has the prospect of buying his way out of 
the problem by hiring a good defense attorney.... Further- 
more, this kind of criminal is quite difficult to convict, 
because all of the work is done by those young people we 
were talking about, and they are the ones who do the time 
in prison. 


Another problem is the tendency of illegal drugs to become 
a consolidating factor for young users, uniting the addicts 
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in an extended organization. They know each other and 
are in contact with each other.... 


Unfortunately, the percentage of crimes committed by 
addicts is constantly rising: Strong drugs cost so much that 
it is simply impossible to earn this much money legally. A 
single gram of opium, for example, or a cup of poppy straw 
can cost from 25,000 to 30,000 rubles. Marijuana costs the 
same. 


[Demakov] And in this community, in addition to the 
“common needles” the drug abusers share, they also have 
“commun causes”: They join forces in “bombing” homes 
and stripping passersby of their clothes and shoes.... 


[Tepsurkayev] That is true, and it is frightening. That is 
why we urge them and their parents to come to us before it 
is too late. Your children will not necessarily be put on 
trial, and your statements can give us the grounds to 
prosecute those who are poisoning your family members. 
The telephone number of our division is 2-39-71. 


Chelyabinsk Admin Official on Oblast Duma 
Statutes 


944F0450A Chelyabinsk CHELYABINSKIY 
RABOCHTIY in Russian 24 Feb 94 p 2 


[Interview with B. Mizrakhi, deputy head of administra- 
tion of Chelyabinsk Oblast, by Ye. Frantseva; place and 
date not given: “B. Mizrakhi: ‘Everything Must Be Done 
To Bring Creative People to the Duma...’”’] 


[Text] Work on the statutes concerning the oblast Duma 
and procedure for election to it has been completed. Con- 
firmed by the oblast head of administration, the statutes 
have acquired the force of local law according to which we 
will henceforth be guided. The heated discussion and debate 
is behind us... 


Working in the oblast administration on the election 
documents during their final stage of preparation was 
deputy oblast administration head B. Mizrakhi. 


[Frantseva] Boris Aleksandrovich, how did the work go 
with regard to the statute on the oblast Duma and statute 
on the election of its deputies? Were these efforts equally 
complex? 


{Mizrakhi] It took longer to draw up the Statute on the 
oblast Duma—we started working on it sooner and it was 
confirmed later. It elicited a great many more disputes. 
The statute on elections went smoother. The fact is—here 
we had very detailed instructions from the Central Elec- 
toral Committee. Essentially, 90 percent of the statute was 
finished. But fundamental parameters were not indicated 
in the documents we had to use for guidance in developing 
the statute on the oblast organ of legislative authority. The 
numerical strength of the body, for example. Just princi- 
ples were presented, and arguing over principles is more 
complicated. Perhaps it was easier, therefore, to reach 
accord between entirely diverse parties and movements 
developing their own draft parallel to the administration 
effort. 
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It must be said that the edicts of the Russian president that 
were issued one after another concerning structures of 
power in krays and oblasts—coming out in November, 
December, and January—also left their mark on the pro- 
cess of preparing the document on the Duma itself. They 
complicated our work. Edict No. 2266, for example, sig- 
nificantly narrowed the provisions of the Russian Federa- 
tion Law “On the Kray and Oblast Soviet, Kray and Oblast 
Administration.” Specifically, the provision disappeared 
according to which it was possible for the oblast organ of 
representational authority to express a lack of confidence 
in the head of administration. Like other aspects, this 
factor had to be taken into account in drawing up the 
statute on the Duma. 


[Frantseva] Well, what articles in the statutes on elections 
and on the Duma itself caused the most difficulties? What 
elicited the greatest argument in drawing up the docu- 
ments? 


{[Mizrakhi] The most problematic was probably the ques- 
tion of principles for nominating candidates. What system 
should be used in the election—majority-based or mixed? 
Or a proportional system only, i.e., by party slates? The 
latter prospect was rejected immediately. But the mixed 
system, the system used for elections to the State Duma, 
had quite a number of supporters. 


Guiding documents from the center recommended a 
majority-based system—by single-seat districts. A mixed 
system was also permitted, but on an experimental basis. 
We decided on an election by single-seat districts. I am 
personally convinced that under today’s conditions a 
mixed system is not suitable for the oblast. The parties that 
are represented in our oblast have from 50 to 200 mem- 
bers. Can they represent the interests of large enough 
groups of voters? Of course not! The representatives of 
parties and movements agreed during the final stage of 
work on the draft that ordinary elections—by single-seat 
districts, would be appropriate today all the same for the 
oblast. 


There was disagreement as to how many signatures a 
candidate for the oblast Duma should have to collect in his 
own support in order to be registered. There were a great 
many proposals. Agreement was reached that for the initial 
stage, no less than 4 percent of the total number of voters 
in the district had to support a candidate. 


[Frantseva] After the full oblast soviet, a Duma of 15 
deputies is unusual. Why was it decided to have precisely 
this number of deputies in the oblast’s representative 
organ of power? 


[Mizrakhi] Well, this too was one of the issues discussed to 
a fairly great extent. There has been a strong trend in 
recent times towards reducing the number of deputies in 
representational organs of authority at all levels. But the 
presidential edict provided us the opportunity to decide on 
the Duma and on 50 deputies. We were interested in seeing 
what decision was reached in other regions where elections 
had already taken place. There was a great spread. In 
Moscow a Duma of 35 deputies was elected, in Leningrad 
Oblast—of 20 deputies, in Kurgan Oblast—25. While in 
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Vologda, Kostroma, and Tambov Oblasts, there were 15 
deputies, and in Kamchatka---16. 


We had proposals to elect 17 and 19 deputies to the Duma. 
This question was examined very closely with the need to 
divide the oblast into an appropriate number of electoral 
districts of approximately equal value. We decided upon 
the figure 15 as a result. All the same, I do not think the 
number is the most important thing—this is not what will 
determine the effectiveness of the representational 
authority. Everything will be decided by which deputies we 
elect, on how prepared they turn out to be for work in the 
Duma and how responsible they are. We must do every- 
thing we can to see to it that the Duma assembles true 
creators, people who favor specific deeds over words, who 
enjoy the confidence of the people and have a rich expe- 
rience of organizational and administrative work. There 
are such people in the oblast. 


[Frantseva] What public proposals, including those of 
parties and movements, were taken into account in the 
final version of the statute on the Duma? 


{Mizrakhi] Articles were included providing for the Duma 
to adopt oblast regulations and amend them. The Duma’s 
right to legislative initiative was not originally secured in 
the draft. This was corrected. Also taken into account was 
the general opinion concerning incompatibility of the 
status of deputy with an official position or activity in state 
or other organs. A provision was proposed and inserted 
into the final version of the document to the effect that a 
candidate for deputy of the oblast Duma need not reside in 
the territory of the electoral district for which seat he is 
campaigning. 


[Frantseva] It is not infrequently today that we hear it said 
that the executive authority is creating “under itself” a 
representational authority in the oblast. And has even 
invented a name for it... 


{Mizrakhi] Well, the Duma can change its name. It is its 
prerogative, as I have already stated, to adopt the oblast 
regulations and amend them. Should the deputies consider 
it advisable to introduce amendments to the statute on 
elections to the Duma, they have the right to do so. By 
edict of the president, the administration was charged with 
the responsibility of setting elections to a new organ of 
representational authority and this is what it did, just as 
executive organs of authority have done in other krays and 
oblasts. I have stated many times and wish to repeat here 
that when you have a situation where one branch of power 
exists without another, that is an abnormal situation. We 
need a balance of power. 


[Frantseva] But why has the election been put off for such 
a long time—not set for March, as stipulated by presiden- 
tial edict, and not even for April, but for mid-May? And 
now it has been proposed, as we recall, for June? 


[Mizrakhi] The right to make a definitive decision here 
belongs to the head of the administration. I do not conceal 
the fact that opinions diverged on this account even within 
the administration itself. I am one who worked in favor of 
the election being held at an earlier time frame. But today, 
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now that the decision has been made, there is no place for 
argument in my view. We must focus attention on prepa- 
rations for the election. Especially since the Central Elec- 
toral Commission has postponed the election of deputies 
to the Council of the Federation for our oblast to 15 May. 


[Frantseva] Boris Aleksandrovich, the overwhelming 
majority of participants in meetings with presidential 
representative V. Seleznev, as well as members of the 
working group preparing draft documents on the oblast 
Duma and elections to it, were from the communist and 
national-patriotic parties and movements. It 1s difficult to 
believe that the leaders of democratic organizations were 
not invited to take part in these discussions... 


{Mizrakhi] Unfortunately, their activity level was truly 
low. The administration received proposals from only a 
few democratically oriented parties and movements. Their 
absence from meetings held by V. Seleznev, meetings I 
participated in, even provided a pretext for accusing me of 
abandoning democratic principles. Not true! It is simply 
that those whose views I share failed to show the level of 
interest in drawing up documents on the election which 
was exhibited by their opponents. I did everything I could 
under my control. I engaged in consultations, met with V. 
Kislitsin representing the Russian Movement for Demo- 
cratic Reforms, with N. Shchapin of the Republican Party, 
and others. As a member of the executive committee of 
Russia’s Choice, I have fought and continue to fight 
without reservation for democratic principles. 


Without a doubt, democratic forces in the oblast must 
work toaay to quickly surmount disunity. They must join 
forces. I have great expectations of the recently established 
bloc Accord, which unites adherents of reforms, including 
Russia’s Choice. I would like to believe that the efforts of 
this electoral bloc during the election campaign will prove 
highly productive. [end Mizrakhi] 


This interview was conducted the end of last week, prior to 
B. Mizrakhi’s trip to Moscow where he participated in a 
conference of the Social Chamber of the Russian Federa- 
tion president. Upon his return, B. Mizrakhi stated that 
the conference was dedicated to elections of representa- 
tional organs of authority of Federation entities and elec- 
tions of organs of local self-government. Results of the 
elections were analyzed at the locations where the elections 
were held. In some cases these results are disturbing, it was 
noted at the conference. Serious violations were uncovered 
with respect to the conduct of the election in a number of 
regions. In certain oblasts, the majority of deputy seats 
went to opponents of the president. Great differences were 
noted in the election provisions of organs of local self- 
government. A desire was expressed in this regard 
reflecting the advisability of forming organs of local self- 
government following the adoption of the appropriate 
federal law. Conference participants also expressed sup- 
port for postponing the elections of representational 
authority in Federation entities until June. Thus, the 
election in our oblast is not an exception, but rather falls 
under the general trend. Incidentally, the Central Electoral 
Committee today noted the carefulness of preparations for 
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the election in our oblast, considering it greater than that 
exercised in many other oblasts. 


Growth of LDPR in Chelyabinsk Oblast Detailed 


944F0381A Chelyabinsk CHELYABINSKIY 
RABOCHIY in Russian 4 Feb 94 p 2 


[Article by Ye. Alyabyeva, under rubric ‘‘Politics”’: 
“LDPR: Local Version’’} 


[Text] Many Chelyabinsk residents recalled the visit made 
to our city in July 1991 by Vladimir Zhirinovskiy, who at 
that time was pretender to the country’s highest job—the 
job of president. The city dwellers, who for the most part 
leaned “toward Yeltsin,” met the candidate cautiously. At 
the ChTZ [Chelyabinsk Tractor Plant], where the meeting 
was held at an open area near the main entrance, people 
were openly unfriendly. In front of the rostrum from which 
the guest was speaking there was active counteragitation. 
People went up and down the rows, passing out a news- 
paper in which a well-known deputy of the Russian par- 
liament of the time had asserted that “Zhirinovskiy’s party 
is a bluff”... 


But then one observed the complete manifestation of 
Vladimir Volfovich’s mastery at recruiting supporters for 
himself. He unerringly guessed what it was specifically that 
the audience was expecting from the visiting politician, 
and he formulated its hopes as clear and specific goals that 
he and his party were undertaking to achieve. The result? 
After the meeting, Zhirinovskiy was surrounded by a dense 
crowd. People stretched their hands out to hirn. People 
asked him for his autograph. And they asked: how do we 
get into your party? Many were ready to write an applica- 
tion on the spot... I myself was a witness to all of this. 


But no party cell was born in Chelyabinsk at that time. Nor 
did it exist a year later. For all the variety of the political 
palette of the oblast center, for a long time we did not have 
any organized liberal democrats. Following the first party 
congress, there were three more. Its managerial link, with 
its permanent leader, underwent ideological demarcations. 
Party rules were banned and were newly registered. And all 
of this was without people from Chelyabinsk. 


The “‘seeds sprouted” in the summer of 1993. And I think 
that that was not accidental. The fourth LDPR congress 
was held in the spring. Zhirinovskiy formulated his party’s 
goal as follows: “In a year and a half we will be in power.” 
Without regional support that goal obviously is unfeasible. 
That is why, it would seem, in addition to the fixed 
attention that the LDPR is paying to each specific category 
of Russians, an increased amount of interest is being 
shown to the territories. If not material support, the 
maximum amount of moral support is being given to party 
members here. 


Well, then, what about the Chelyabinsk organization? Who 
among us has gone farther in following Zhirinovskiy’s 
slogans and has become part of his “hawkish” organization? 


The best-known person is the leader of the local “Zhiri- 
novskiyites,” Aleksey Yalovenko, a 43-year-old entrepre- 
neur with two higher educations, who has “knocked about 
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a bit” in production (Polet [Flight], the ChTZ), and who 
has worked as an economist. In the autumn he fought for 
the mandate of deputy to the State Duma in the Kalinin 
Electoral District. In the list of candidates to that Duma 
from the LDPR, he was No. 136. He was insulted when, in 
a newspaper report, I equated that place with the real 
rating of the Chelyabinsk organization in the party. 


When we were “‘ascert7ining the relations” in the okrug 
electoral commission, | asked Aleksey Yalovenko a ques- 
tion: was he really counting of victory in that election? And 
the answer I heard was: no, but their organization intended 
to make active use of the campaign that had developed. 
They intended to use it for propaganda and agitation work 
to benefit the LDPR and its leader, Zhirinovskiy, as well as 
the local party organization. 


Properly speaking, it was for that reason that his personal 
agitational campaign was extremely modest against the 
background of all the others. 


(Incidentally, not many people know that something that 
was supposed at that time to become a powerful reinforce- 
ment of the young Chelyabinsk organization and its leader 
was a new pre-election visit to the city by Vladimir 
Zhirinovskiy. The day had already been set, and the 
auditorium for the meeting had already been leased, but 
the party leader’s plans changed...) 


However, having given in the newspaper an announce- 
ment about his party and his telephone numbers, Aleksey 
Fedorovich admits that it a rare day or evening (he took 
the risk of giving his home telephone number) that passes 
without having someone call him. And they really say vile, 
insulting things to him. But, according to him, the people 
who call most frequently are those who share the LDPR 
slogans and who like Vladimir Volfovich’s appeals. 


Well, then, what are we told by the results of the elections, 
of which we have actually had quite a few. Of those who 
chose slogans which, as early as the period of the pre- 
election campaign, were unambiguously branded as fascist 
ones. True, after the leader of Russia’s Choice was sum- 
moned to the Court of Arbitration, comparisons of Zhiri- 
novskiy with Hitler began to be published more cautiously, 
and historical parallels with the Weimar Republic proved 
to be more productive. But the ferocity of the time frames 
proved in this situation to be more beneficial for “Zhiri- 
novskiy’s party”... 


The election ended, the Duma began working, and on the 
basis of the mail and telephone calls to the editorial office 
one can judge that interest toward the LDPR, including the 
interest on the part of our fellow citizens, has not abated. 
So we decided to took a good look at the local version of 
the liberal democrats. With A. Yalovenko’s permission I 
visited one of the meetings of the Chelyabinsk LDPR 
organization. 


What was immediately apparent, and even strikingly so, 
was the discipline. Discipline like that could definitely not 
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have been encountered at every meeting of the CPSU with 
its democratic centralism. Who was absent, for what 
reason, who had failed to give notification, a rechecking of 
the list... There were twice as many cell members as had 
gathered that day in the recreation room of the ZhEK 
[housing operation office]. It turned out that, because of 
the crowding, it was impossible for everyone to fit into the 
one area at the same hour—it was necessary to hold the 
meeting in two sessions. 


A. Yalovenko began to discuss his trip to Moscow, to the 
party’s Central Committee, and I looked around at those 
who had gathered, among whom, incidentally, the roll call 
had revealed two newcomers. who had come here for the 
first time with the intention of becoming L DPR members. 
The overwhelming majority of the audience consisted of 
men, mostly between the age of 30 and 40. It turned out 
later that the people were entrepreneuis. employees, and 
laborers. The people who were absent were those emotion- 
ally unbalanced individuals who had already become the 
usual participants in many meetings of other public orga- 
nizations and parties. Evidently it was partially for that 
reason that the meeting proceeded in a businesslike, suc- 
cessful manner. 


It was not until later, when I was standing at the bus stop, 
that I put all my impressions together. Yes, they had been 
people who had deliberately made their choice, who had 
come to the party in order to work and who were ready to 
work. They are the active opposition. Although I think that 
many of them, as members of the opposition, began with 
the usual grumbling about the messed-up production life, 
the production managers who had gotten out of control, 
the “stall businessmen’’ who were charging exorbitant 
prices... And the organization members themselves said at 
their meeting that people in the oblast had voted more 
eagerly for the LDPR in the areas of our industrial giants 
that periodically send their work on unpaid furloughs or 
with miserly ;yayment for their forced days off. And I agree 
that these forced days off, to a large extent, are recruiting 
new LDPR members. And the headquarters of the local 
organization of that party in Chelyabinsk is not just 
anywhere, but in Traktorzavodskiy [Tractor Plant] Rayon: 
incidentally, Uraltrak has once again sent its tractor 
workers out on a two-week “furlough’”... 


To tell the truth, when I looked at those people and 
listened to their statements, I thought: somehow Zhiri- 
novskiy’s cocky statements—those that assured the party 
the unflattering comparison with fascism—do not “‘stick” 
specifically to them. For that reason I wanted to speak a bit 
with several party members, and after the meeting I had 
the opportunity to do so. 


It was difficult to argue. But, for example, it seems to me 
that this is obvious: it is impossible to fit into a single 
program a promise to mothers that their sons will not serve 
outside the confines of Russia, that they will be returned 
from hot spots, and the obviously imperial vision of the 
future Russia—as a minimum, the restoration of its bor- 
ders as they were in 1917. But what about the “leap to the 
south,” which even officially has been evaluated as an 
open appeal to war, for which a criminal case has been 
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initiated against Zhirinovskiy? “Is it possible today to 
establish new boundaries without having Russian soldiers 
finding themselves in the role of conquerors?” I asked a 
woman who, it turned out, is a teacher who recently 
retired. The answer I heard was, “The point is not that the 
previous Russian territories will be won back, but that the 
economic conditions will force them to seek an alliance 
with Russia.” “Well, then, what about the Russian soldier 
on the shore of the Indian Ocean, which has never washed 
Russia?” I asked her, giving an argument that, it would 
seem, is simply impossible to challenge. ““What are you 
talking about!” the teacher said, giving me a surprised 
look. ““That’s simply an allegory!” 


I assume that, when she is all alone, that elderly woman 
and teacher still experiences certain doubts about the 
convincingness of her logic. But I deliberately quote this 
dialogue, which convinced me that it is not very produc- 
tive to put the label of “fascists” on people so scathingly 
and disdainfully. Incidentally, it is rather easy to be 
convinced that the association of local liberal democrats 
has been born and is definitely not sticking to the “geopo- 
litical” strivings of their scandalously well-known leader. 
The thing that has united people and that is bringing new 
members to them is primarily people’s deep concerns 
about the real-life situation, when enterprises are in a 
fever, when prices keep going higher and higher, when 
crime is rampant, and the ruling politicians try to convince 
people that this is the only possible course for the country. 


There is nothing surprising about the fact that people who 
have lost their patience finally lose their hope of better 
times and are inclined easily to believe those who are 
decisive and energetic, who give simple recipes, infecting 
others with confidence about implementing them: “Just 
give me the power!” And when those decisive leaders 
mobilize that segment of our passive voters who, so far, 
have failed to trust either the creators of the present course 
or the opponents of that course, the power actually will 
easily prove to be in their hands. 


The wing of Zhirinovskiy’s popularity, of course, has 
overshadowed the LDPR organizations in the outlying 
areas. But here—and, once again, I am making my conclu- 
sion from what I heard and saw at the meeting—people are 
not planning to live for this world alone. And even A. 
Yalovenko’s statement to his fellow party members sounds 
noticeably discordant: “Do not think that the party is 
meetings and high-sounding statements. Our party is 
serious. But do not expect anv rapid success. It is a year or 
two until that success, and no .ess than that. But today we 
need planned, methodical work...” 


It was precisely at that meeting that the first-priority tasks 
were discussed. One of them is the creation of a well- 
branched oblast organization. As of that moment, LDPR 
Organizations were in operation in Zlatoust, Bakal, 
Troitsk, Miass, Sim, Magnitogorsk, and Kopeysk. In addi- 
tion to Chelyabinsk. But there are also LDPR members in 
other cities, who entered the organization after addressing 
a statement directly to the Central Committee. The 
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meeting planned to organize them also. And the task was 
posed not in general, but was assigned to a specific 
individual. 


Another task that was broadly discussed is the creation of 
a youth organization. I really heard a lot about adolescents 
who had been kicked out of clubhouses where the areas 
had been handed over to other occupants! It would seem 
that the LDPR is the organization that has hands long 
enough to reach them! In any case there are people here 
who are ready to take that specific job on their shoulders... 
Just as, incidentally, they are ready to organize a volunteer 
people’s druzhina (“You can’t fight crime with words; you 
have to help the militia!”’). 


Of course, the liberal democrats in Chelyabinsk intend to 
fight at the election to the local agencies of power. And 
they are seriously troubled by the equating of their party to 
a fascist organization. They have even decided to devote 
the next meeting to ideological questions, to analyze 
exactly what fascism is, and why people are accusing the 
LDPR of being fascist. They want to develop their own 
system of counterarguments. 


Who knows, but maybe these reflections, if they prove to 
be as serious as the intention to improve Russian life, will 
yield an expected result... Will the Chelyabinsk LDPR 
organization then be able to further strengthen Zhiri- 
novskiy’s success? 


Meanwhile, as has become known, Vladimir Volfovich 
himself intends to make a visit to Chelyabinsk. 


Kabardinc-Ralkaria President on First Quarter 
Budget 


[944F0457A Nalchik KABARDINO-BALKARSKAYA 
PRAVDA in Russian 12 Feb 94 p 1 


[Edict: “‘Edict of the President of the Kabardino- 
Balkaria Republic [KBR] Concerning the Financing of 
State Expenses From the Republic Budget of the KBR in 
the First Quarter of 1994} 


[Text] For purposes of guaranteeing the uninterrupted 
financing of state expenses from the republic (KBR) 
budget, pending the adoption of the KBR Law entitled 
“The Budgetary System of the Kabardino-Balkaria 
Republic For 1994,” I decree: 


1. The KBR Cabinet of Ministers is to carry out, in the first 
quarter of 1994, the financing of state expenses, pro- 
ceeding from the expenditures that were established in the 
fourth quarter of 1993, with a consideration of increasing, 
effective 1 December 1993, the minimum amount of 
payment of labor by a factor of 1.9 in conformity with 
Edict of the President of the Russian Federation [RF], 
dated 5 December 1993, No. 2115. 


2. The following edicts are to be put into effect on the 
territory of the Kabardino-Balkaria Republic: edicts of the 
President of the Russian Federation, dated 22 December 
1993, No. 2270, entitled “Certain Changes in Taxation 
and in the Interrelationships Among the Budgets at Var- 
ious Levels,” and dated 24 December 1993, No. 2292, 
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entitled “The Making of Amendments and Additions to 
Edict of the President of the Russian Federation, dated 22 
December 1993, No. 2270, entitled ‘Certain Changes in 
Taxation and in the Interrelationships Among the Budgets 
at Various Levels.” 


3. The following rates are to be established in the first 
quarter of 1994: 


—tax on property owned by enterprises: in the amount of 
2 percent of the taxable base; 


—profit tax to be entered in the budget of the Kabardino- 
Balkaria Republic: for banks and insurers, 30 percent; 
for enterprises and organizations, 22 percent. 


KBR Ministry of Finance, jointly with the RF State Tax 
Inspectorate for Kabardino-Balkaria Republic, within the 
period of one month is to submit for review by the 
republic’s Cabinet of Ministers and Parliament their rec- 
ommendations for differentiating the rates for the profit 
tax. 


4. The funds entered in the budgets of the republic’s cities 
and rayons for regulated taxes and income are to be based 
on the standard amounts that were in effect in 1993. 


5. KBR Ministry of Finance, in order to equalize the 
degree of social security for the population, is also to 
stipulate in the republic (KBR) budget of the cities and 
rayons, in the volumes planned for those purposes in the 
fourth quarter of 1993, adjusted for the increase as of | 
December 1993 of the minimum size of the payment of 
labor by a factor of 1.9, the indebtedness of the republic 
(KBR) budget with regard to those expenses, which indebt- 
edness had formed during 1993. 


6. KBR Cabinet of Ministers and the heads of city and 
rayon administrations, by | March 1994, are to reduce the 
size of the apparatus in the agencies of state authority and 
administration and the expenses for maintaining them by 
no less than 20 percent. 


KBR Ministry of Finance is to formulate the expenses in 
the consolidated budget of the Kabardino-Balkaria 
Republic for 1994 with a consideration of reducing the size 
of the apparatus in the agencies of state authority and 
administration. 


7. KBR Cabinet of Ministers is to consolidate, in confor- 
mity with Edict of the President of the Russian Federation, 
dated 22 December 1993, No. 2268, starting in the second 
quarters, in the republic (KBR) budget all the state non- 
budgetary funds, the income of which is formed from 
mandatory payments by enterprises, institutions, and 
organizations, with the exception of the RF Pension Fund 
for KBR and t!.. Kabardino-Balkaria Territorial Fund for 
Mandatory Medical Insurance, with the preservation of 
the specific directedness of the funds to be consolidated. 


8. KBR Cabinet of Ministers, within the period of one 
month, is to develop and submit to review by the republic’s 
Parliament a draft of KBR Law entitled “The Budgetary 
System of the Kabardino-Balkaria Republic For 1994.” 
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9. This Edict goes into effect as of the moment of its 
signing. 


[Signed] V. Kokov, president of the Kabardino-Balkaria 
Republic 

Nalchik, House of Soviets 

9 February 1994 

No. 13 


Kabardino-Balkaria Avoids Television Blackouts 


944F0457B Nalchik KABARDINO-BALKARSKAYA 
PRAVDA in Russian 12 Feb 94 p 2 


[Article by R. Kronik, under rubric “Extreme Situation”: 
“But Our Television Center Is Operating”’] 


[Text] This is the first time that something like this has 
happened since the blue screens lighted up in our apart- 
ments. The Ostankino channel “went on strike,” and one 
can understand the disappointment on the part of the 
television viewers who were unable on Thursday evening 
to see either the next segment of the movie “Simply 
Maria” or “Santa Barbara.” 


The RF [Russian Federation] Trade Union of Communi- 
cations Workers carried out its threat against the govern- 
ment and the television companies that owed the commu- 
nications enterprises 80 billion rubles. 


However, we were all pleasantly surprised when, after 
switching our television sets to Channel 11, we saw the 
local programs being transmitted. “How did you manage 
to do that?” we asked A. A. Bichoyev, chairman of the 
KBR State Television and Radio Company. 


“Our State Television and Radio Company,” he said, “‘is 
carried on the budget and is financed from Moscow by the 
Russian Television and Radio Administration. As a rule, 
we have a large amount of difficulty getting the money 
from there. Frequently there are delays in getting it. Back 
in December we were told not to hurry to settle accounts 
with the communications workers. We were told that, 
wherever they went, they would still be working. But we 
did not take that course of action. Instead, we attempted to 
settle accounts with the radio and television broadcasting 
center. Just a few days ago we paid off the last debt, and 
from now until the end of the month our program will 
operate in the usual mode.” 


“On Thursday you even surpassed it.” 


“Yes, we were sorry for the television viewers in our 
republic who were left without spiritual nourishment, and 
we found the opportunity to continue the program for one 
and a half hours. True, the movie that proved to be 
available was not one of the best, but we hope that it kept 
some of our young people in front of the screen, rather 
than wandering around aimlessly in the street.” 


“You mentioned centralized financing. But what does 
advertising provide?” 


“We earn a miserly amount from it, unlike our associates 
in Rostov, Volgograd, Chelyabinsk, and a number of other 
cities. In our part of the country, unfortunately, many 
enterprises are standing idle, and there are not too many 
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that want to advertise their products or services. We are 
taking the course of action of, so to speak, tightening our 
belts, rather than becoming debtors, since we realize that 
life is difficult for the RTPTs [Radio and Television 
Broadcasting Center] also. We have normal business rela- 
tions with A. Khatsukov, who heads that center. We try to 
help each other to the best of our ability, so that our 
problems do not cause the television viewers and radio 
audience to suffer, as happened on 10 February in most 
regions of Russia.” 


Kabardino-Balkaria Takes Measures To Fight 
Infectious Diseases 


944F0457C Nalchik KABARDINO-BALKARSKAYA 
PRAVDA in Russian 17 Feb 94 p 1 


{Article, under rubric “In the KBR Government”: 
“Need for Preventive Work”’} 


[Text] In late January of this year the KBR [Kabardino- 
Balkaria Republic] Cabinet of Ministers considered the 
questions of measures to prevent infectious diseases on the 
territory of the Kabardino-Balkaria Republic in 1994. 


What did the Cabinet of Minister direct its attention to? 
Recently the work of preventing infectious and invasive 
diseases among human beings and animals has been con- 
ducted unsatisfactorily in the republic. In a number of 
populated places, as a result of the lack of a reliable 
accounting of the number of head of livestock that are 
being personally used by citizens, a large number of head 
of livestock remain unvaccinated against malignant 
anthrax and other infectious diseases, and animals are 
being slaughtered and their meat is being sold without 
veterinary inspection. Trade in meat and meat products is 
being carried out in unauthorized places. Frequently there 
is a lack of closed pavilions, and in the markets the sanitary 
condition is extremely unsatisfactory. This kind of situa- 
tion creates a real threat to the arising of various infectious 
and invasive diseases of human beings and animals, which 
occurred in the village of Verkhniy Kurkuzhin, Baksanskiy 
Rayon. 


V’hat steps, then, have been taken? 


For purposes of preserving the stable epidemiologic and 
epizootic situation, which precludes the arising of infec- 
tious and invasive diseases on the territory of the republic, 
the KBR Cabinet of Ministers, by its decree of 25 January 
1994, No. 10, approved the Comprehensive Plan For 
Measures to Prevent Infectious and Invasive Diseases on 
the Territory of the KBR, and instructed the KBR Min- 
istry of Finance to carry out the financing of the fulfillment 
of the program on the basis of the actual production 
expenditures being submitted by agencies of the Republic 
Center of the State Sanitation and Epidemiological Inspec- 
torate and the republic’s veterinary service. 


The government directed the attention of the heads of the 
interested ministries and departments and the city and 
rayon administrations to the need to increase the efforts in 
the work of preventing infectious diseases on the territory 
of the republic. 
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To what specifically? 


In particular, the heads of city and rayon administrations 
were instructed: 


—to establish in all populated places a strict accounting of 
the number of head of livestock in the individual use of 
citizens; 


—to organize the building of livestock burial grounds, 
corrals for the veterinary processing of animals, 
slaughter areas, and closed pavilions for the trading of 
meat and meat products in populated places; and to 
render assistance to the republic’s veterinary service in 
organizing the carrying out of veterinary measures. 


KBR Ministry of Agriculture and Food Products (A. T. 
Kushkhov) has been required: to tighten up the monitoring 
of the work of the veterinary service and to require the 
strict execution of antiepizootic measures by the estab- 
lished deadlines; and to have a reserve supply of the 
necessary amount of biological preparations, disinfectants, 
and diagnostic means to take steps in the event that 
emergency situations arise. 


KBR Ministry of Public Health (M. L. Berov) and KB 
[Kabardino-Balkaria] Center of the State Sanitation and 
Epidemiological Inspectorate (A. A. Kyagov) are to assure 
the carrying out, on the entire territory of the republic, of 
a series of treatment-and-prevention and antiepidemic 
measures to prevent infectious diseases. 


The government has demanded of the KBR Ministry of 
Internal Affairs (Kh. A. Shogenov), the KB Center of the 
State Sanitation and Epidemiological Inspectorate (A. A. 
Kyagov), the KBR Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
Products (A. T. Kushkhov), and the administration heads 
in the republic’s cities and rayons that they tighten up the 
inspection of the sanitary state of the populated places and 
the places where agricultural products are being sold, and 
that they hold strictly accountable the violators of the trade 
procedures and sanitation requirements. Moreover, KBR 
Ministry of Internal Affairs is required to tighten up the 
monitoring of the shipments of animals on .4e republic’s 
motor roads. 


Similar instructions have been issued to the Kabardino- 
Balkaria Television and Radio Broadcasting Company, 
which must guarantee the allocation of air time to the 
veterinary and sanitation-antiepidemic services so that 
specialists can speak on measures to prevent diseases 
among humans and animals. 


An undisputed amount of interest is also being shown in 
the Comprehensive Program. it stipulates the execution of 
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a number of importart measures. They include organiza- 
tional measures, veterinary-sanitation measures, treat- 
ment and prevention measures, sanitation and antiepi- 
demic measures... Their implementation, to a large degree, 
will help to resolve this very complicated problem, which 
is taking hundreds and thousands of people away from 
creative labor. 


Maritime Kray 1993 Socioeconomic Figures 
Reported 

944F0400A Vladivostok KRASNOYE ZNAMYA 
in Russian 2 Feb 94 pp 1-2 


[Report of Maritime Kray Statistics Administration: 
“The Kray Is Actually Making the Move to Market 
Relations; the Socioeconomic Status of Maritime Kray 
in 1993”)] 


[Text] The results of 1993 indicate that the economy was 
not stabilized in Maritime Kray and that the economic 
reforms are running into difficulty. One thing is absolutely 
certain, however: The kray is actually making the move to 
market relations. 


The number of enterprises is rising. By the end of the year 
there were already more than 31,000. More than 10,000 
are private or individual enterprises, and 17,000 are joint- 
stock companies, partnerships, and public organizations. 


The private and mixed forms of ownership extended to 
almost one-fourth of all large and medium-sized indusiriai 
enterprises. They produced 16 percent of the whole indus- 
trial product, 86 percent of the product of light industry, 
and 21 percent of the product of the food industry. During 
the year the commodity turnover of private enterprises 
rose from 5 percent of the total to 16 percent, and their 
share of paid services for the population rose from 6 to 10 
percent. These entities performed 38 percent of all of the 
construction and installation work of contracted construc- 
tion organizations. 


Price controls are virtually nonexistent. Prices are now 
influenced mainly by supply and demand. 


The consumer market, which had been in ruins by the end 
of 1991, was revived and is operating dynamically. The 
supply of goods in the market has increased substantially, 
although some prices are extremely high. The prerequisites 
have been established for a stock exchange and a cecurities 
market. 


These positive processes, however, occurred at a time of 
severe crisis in the production sphere. The decrease in 
production volume was characteristic of all branches of the 
economy. 
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The following are indicators of the kray's socioeconomic status: 
Indicators 1993, actual prices, billions of 1993 in % of 1992 (comparable 
rubles prices) 
A I 2 
Industrial product 1,1651.) 83.5 
Output of consumer goods 705.3 88.8 
Foodstuffs $57.7 91.2 
Nonfood items 100.9 81.3 
Alcoholic beverages 46.7 106.2 
Capital investments from all sources of financing (actual cost) 354.8 84.6 
New Residential buildings completed, thousands of square meters of total 449.9 99.9 
area (all sources of financing) 
Animal husbandry products: 
Meat (live weight), thousands of tonnes 31.5 78.5 
Milk, thousands of tonnes 154.1 88.4 
Eggs, millions 334.4 86.1 
Freight carried (shipped) by public transport, millions of tonnes 45.0 73.6 
Exports, millions of U.S. dollars 442.3 1.7 times 
Imports, millions of U.S. dollars* 253.0 56.6 
Profits (estimated) 600.0 7.0 times* 
Retail commodity turnover, including food service industry 636.6 82.2 
Paid services 102.6 44.7 
Taxes and payments to budget (according to tax service data) 701.9 9.9 times* 
Currency issued 263.2 13.8 times* 
Average monthly monetary income of workers and employees, rubles 92,400 11.4 times 
Average monthly monetary income per capita, rubles 47,186 14 times* 
Consumer price index, excluding nonessentials (in % of December 1992) 1,161.4 
Natural population growth, thousands of people -7.8 
Crime rate, thousands of crimes 77.2 106.8 





* In existing prices. 





Finances 


Profits in the kray in 1993 were estimated at 600 billion 
rubles, with an average monthly rate of increase of 178 
percent, exceeding the rate of increase in prices. Industry 
accounted for more than 40 percent of all profits. 


The value of enterprise income, however, was reduced 
perceptibly by rising prices. Around 24 percent of all the 
enterprises in the kray were operating at a loss in 1993. Most 
of them were in branches of the non-production sphere: 
around 60 percent of the enterprises in housing and public 
utilities and consumer services, 25 percent in editing and 
publishing, and over 50 percent in culture and art. 


The financial status of enterprises compounded the non- 
payment crisis. The new wave of reciprocal indebtedness 
slowed down the flow of commodities and created diffi- 
culties in the acquisition of the necessary crude resources 
and materials and in the sale of finished products. 


The overdue payments of industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises and construction and transport organizations on 
debts to suppliers had reached 92 billion rubles by | 
December 1993. 


The amount had quadrupled since the beginning of the 
year just in industry and construction. Meanwhile, 
overdue payments by customers and clients amounted to 
106 billion rubles by | December 1993, representing 43 
percent of the total purchaser debt. 


Enterprises covered much of the shortage of financial 
resources with bank credit. The total amount of indebted- 
ness for bank credit was 128 billion rubles on | December 
1993, including 60 billion rubles, or 47 percent, owed by 
state enterprises. 


The absence of strict control in mutual settlements between 
enterprises and the budget is affecting their financial sta- 
bility. The rate of solvency is low in nonferrous metallurgy, 
machine building, metalworking, and agriculture. 


The indebtedness of enterprises to their own workers also 
continued to grow. The total on | January 1994 was 15 
billion rubles (excluding transfers to workers’ bank 
accounts), displaying a | 9-fold increase since the beginning 
of the year. This increasing indebtedness is connected 
mainly with the shortage of funds in current accounts. 
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By the end of 1994 the amount of back pay owed to the 
workers of industrial enterprises was cquivalent to 94 
percent of the whole amount designated for the payment of 
wages to these workers during the month. The figure was 
82 percent in construction and 87 percent in agriculture. 


According to Finance Administration data, the kray 
budget deficit at the end of the first 11 months of 1993 was 
16.5 billion rubles. The main elements making up the 
deficit were uncollected profit tax—45 percent, value- 
added tax—20 percent, and income tax from physical 
persons—20 percent. A much small portion of the budget 
consists of revenue from privatization—3 percent, excise 
tax—2 percent, property tax—l percent, and state 
duties—0.5 percent. 


Budget expenditures in January-November totaled 390.9 
billion rubles, with no significant changes in expenditure 
patterns. This included 170.6 billion rubles for the kray 
economy, representing 44 percent of all expenditures, 
157.2 billion rubles for sociocultural measures (40 per- 
cent), and 10.8 billion rubles for the maintenance of state 
governing and administrative bodies and law enforcement 
agencies (3 percent). 


According to Central Bank data, credited investments in 
the kray economy (excluding Savings Bank credits) totaled 
517.9 billion rubles on | January 1994—a figure 5.9 times 
as high as the figure for | January 1993. 


Most of the credit extended was used for current economic 
needs rather than investment. The proportional amount of 
long-term credit decreased from 2.8 percent of the total at 
the beginning of the year to 1.5 percent at the end. 
Commercial banks extended virtually no long-term credit 
to enterprises because of the insufficient funds in enter- 
prise current accounts. 


According to Tax Inspectorate data, taxes and other oblig- 
atory payments amounted to 701.9 billion rubles on | 
January 1994, including 245.3 billion rubles in payments 
to the federal budget and 456.6 billion to the local budget. 


In addition to this, there were deposits of 68.9 billion 
rubles in extra-budgetary funds, including 35.1 billion 
rubles in highway funds, 500 million in environmental 
funds, 10 billion in the employment fund, and 23.3 billion 
in the medical insurance fund. 


Privatization 


By | January 1994, 921 enterprises in the kray had been 
privatized—641 of them in 1993. 


Around 86 percent of the latter were sold to private owners 
and 14 percent underwent joint-stock conversion (com- 
plete or partial). 


There were no significant changes in the sectorial structure 
of enterprises slated for privatization in the past year, but 
there were perceptible changes in their structure in terms 
of forms of ownership. The enterprises privatized in 1993 
included federal property (7 percent) and territorial prop- 
erty (6 percent), while the proportional amount of munic- 
ipaliy owned plants and factories decreased slightly and 
amounted to 87 percent. 
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“Small-scale” privatization generally took the form of 
sales with no governmental restrictions. Leased property 
with a buy-out option represented 16 percent of all priva- 
tized enterprises, 54 percent were privatized by means of 
commercial competitive bidding, and 15 percent were sold 
at auction. 


The average transfer value of sold enterprises (the relation- 
ship between the sale price and the original price) in 1993 
was 46.6 percent: 61.6 percent for municipally owned 
enterprises, 3 percent for territorial property, and 2 per- 
cent for federal property. 


The higher sale rate of municipally owned enterprises in 
the kray was due to their lower cost and consequent 
heightened accessibility to investors. These facilities usu- 
ally do not require large investments after acquisition. 


The privatization of large and medium-sized enterprises 
generally takes the form of stock issues. The second 
advantage option, allowing the labor collective to keep the 
controlling package of stock, is the preferred method. This 
option was chosen by 91 percent of the enterprises that 
became joint-stock companies. 


Revenue from the privatization of enterprises (including 
funds received from enterprises privatized in 1992) 
amounted to over 21 billion rubles in currency and more 
than 202,000 privatization checks. 


The territorial budget received 68 percent of the currency, 
the federal budget received 21 percent, and other agencies 
received |1 percent. 


During the year 129,700 apartments with a total area of 
6,135,200 square meters—47.3 square meters was the 
average apartment size (costing 86,000 rubles)}—were 
privatized and became the personal property of citizens. 


Since the beginning of the housing privatization process 
(1989), 173,000 apartments, or almost a third of all the 
apartments slated for privatization, have been sold to 
citizens or transferred to them without charge. 


Liberalization of Prices 


The situation in the kray consumer market in 1993 con- 
tributed to the escalation of inflationary processes. 


The consumer price index, measuring inflation dynamics 
(excluding non-essentials), for all of 1993 was 1,161 per- 
cent of the December 1992 figure. 


The rate of increase in the prices of goods and services 
declined during the year. The average monthly increase in 
consumer prices decreased from 28 percent in the first 
quarter to 19 percent in the fourth and reached its lowest 
level in December-—14 percent. 


Food prices were 10 times as high at the end of the year as 
at the beginning. The prices of meat, poultry, sausage, and 
fish products were more than 15 times as high, and the 
prices of eggs, flour, bread, and baked goods were 11-13 
times as high. Food prices in urban markets were more 
than 10 times as high as in December 1992. The highest 
recorded increases were for dairy products—17 times— 
and farming products—9-13 times. 
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Viadivostok remained on the list of Russia's “expensive” 
cities all year. Most of the food prices here were |.5-2 times 
as high as the Russian average. The prices of manufactured 
goods were 10 times as high at the end of the year as at the 
beginning, and the prices of cotton fabric, hosiery, leather 
footwear, and underwear were | 2-16 times as high. There 
was an even more perceptible rise in the prices of office 
and school supplies, detergents, and building materials 
(16-25 times). 


Medicine prices rose at a particularly dramatic rate—71 
times on the average and 150 or more times for some 
medications. 


The rise in the cost of paid services was much higher than 
the rise in the cost of goods. Services cost almost 28 times 
as much at the end of the year as at the beginning—triple 
the rate of increase in the consumer prices for goods. Fees 
for notary services were more than 900 times as high as 
they were in December 1992, maritime transport rates 
were 95 times as high, motor transport fares were 31 times 
as high, and the services of public health and cultural 
establishments were 28-30 times as high. 


The passage of Decree No 1001 of the Russian Federation 
Government of 2 October 1993 “On Immediate Measures 
for the State Support of the Maritime Kray Economy in 
1993-1995” set electricity rates for industrial consumers at 
40 rubles per kilowatt-hour, and the wholesale price for 
coal at the level for June the previous year—1,141 rubles a 
tonne. As a result, prices in power engineering were only 
7.1 times as high at the end of the year as at the beginning, 
and the price of coal did not rise after October of last year, 
although the overall rise in wholesale prices in the basic 
industries was 10-12 times. This has had an adverse effect 
on the financial status of coal and power engineering 
facilities. 


Freight transport rates were 20 times as high in 1993 as in 
1992, including 21 times for maritime transport and 11 
times for motor transport. 


Social Sphere 


The population of the kray was around 2,287,000 on | 
January 1994 (77 percent urban). In the past year it 
decreased by almost 15,000 (two-thirds of the decrease was 
the result of natural attrition). The birth rate decreased by 
15 percent, but the death rate, on the contrary, rose 25 
percent. 


In 1993 more than 17,000 people in Maritime Kray got 
married and almost 13,000 marriages broke up. Young 
adults represented the highest percentage of those getting 
married and those getting divorced—women from 20 to 24 
and men from 25 to 34 after 5-9 years of living together. 


The kray is still accepting refugees and people who have 
had to move out of regions racked by ethnic conflicts. The 
recorded number on | January this year was 1,725 (711 
families), which is almost triple the figure for the beginning 
of last year. 


Around a million workers and employees work in all 
branches of the economy. The proportional number of 
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people employed in nonproduction branches was higher 
than it had been the previous year (almost 27 percent). 


Although the rate of officially registered unemployment 
was relatively low—0.5 percent (6,966 people), in compar- 
ison with the Russian average of 0.85 percent, there was 
more hidden unemployment, taking the form of part-time 
employment, obligatory unpaid leaves, etc. 


The monetary income of the population was estimated at 
1.3033 trillion rubles for the year and was 14 times as high 
as the figure for the previous year. 


Monetary income in December was 41 percent higher than 
it had been the previous month and 19.4 times as high as 
it had been the previous December, but the respective 
increases after adjustments for rising prices were only 22 
percent and 71 percent. 


The population spent 62 percent of its total income (68 
percent the previous year) on goods and services and 13 
percent (10 percent the previous year) on taxes and various 
fees, deposited 5.7 percent (3.8 percent in 1992) in bank 
accounts, and acquired state bonds worth 118.1 million 
rubles and Russian Federation certificates worth 38.2 
million rubles. The increase in personal deposits in 
branches of the Savings Bank was 42.4 billion rubles, and 
the figure for commercial banks was 22.3 billion rubles. 
The respective account balances on | January 1994 were 
52 billion rubles and 23.3 billion rubles, or 5.4 times and 
22.7 times the figures for | January 1993. 


The population had over 255 billion rubles (20 percent of 
all income) in cash on hand at the end of the year. The 
reduction of available cash was covered constantly by the 
issuance of new currency, amounting to 263.2 billion 
rubles during the year (13.8 times as much as in 1992). The 
average monthly income of one worker in December was 
244,400 rubles. It was 10.9 times as high as in December 
1992 and 43 percent higher than in November 1993. 


The personnel of cultural establishments were on an 
unequal level. Their average monthly income in December 
was 132,000 rubles, or 54 percent of the kray average. The 
respective figures for other spheres were 150,400 rubles 
and 62 percent for science, 141,900 rubles and 58 percent 
for public education, and 175,400 rubles and 72 percent 
for public health. 


The personnel of finance and credit establishments had an 
average monthly income of 865,700 rubles in December, 
or 3.5 times the kray average. The significant difference 
was due to the income of commercial bank personnel. 


Consumer market for goods and services: Consumer goods 
worth 705.3 billion rubles were produced in the kray 
during the year. This was 11.2 percent below the 1992 
figure (in comparable prices). 


The output of food and non-food items decreased in 
physical terms. The output of alcoholic beverages was 6.2 
percent above the 1992 figure. 


More than three-fourths of all consumer goods are food 
products (79 percent). The output of all of the products 
included in the minimum consumer budget was smaller 
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than in 1992. There were particularly perceptible decreases 
in the output of canned fish—48 percent, and of noodles, 
cereals, canned fruits and vegetables, margarine and 
whole-milk dairy products, bread and baked goods—24-28 
percent. 


There was a significant reduction (19 percent) in the 
output of non-food items, particularly the products of light 
industry (35 percent). The main reason for the unstable 
work of these enterprises was the shortage of working 
capital and difficulties in selling products as a result of the 
stronger emphasis in public demand on food products and 
of the larger supply of imported goods. 
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After household appliances and radios were unable to 
compete with imported equipment in the market, the 
output of radios was reduced by half and the output of 
washing machines was reduced by almost one-fourth. 


The output of furniture in the kray was 13 percent below 
last year’s figure, the output of china and pottery was 14 
percent below, the output of facial soap was 32 percent 
below, and the output of household soap was 29 percent 
below. 


The following data are indicators of the output of some 
non-food items: 



































Products 1993 in % of 1992 
Refrigerators 104,837 1.6 times 
Radios 54,481 50 
Washing rmachines 64,005 76 
Furniture, millions of rubles (existing prices) 27,944 87 
Sewing machines, .nillions of rubles (actual 14,397 37 
existing prices) 
Knitwear, thousands of items 2,213 49 
Footwear, thousands of pairs 707 82 
Children’s footwear 162 63 
Household soap, tonnes 8,584 71 
Facial soap, tonnes 3,488 68 














Retail commodity turnover at officially registered trade 
enterprises was 636.6 billion rubles in 1993, or 10.2 times 
the 1992 figure in actual prices. The sales volume 
decreased by 17.8 percent in physical terms. 


The population bought 365.9 billion rubles’ worth of food 
(57.5 percent of all commodity turnover). 


The reduction of sales volume in physical terms was 
recorded everywhere in the kray but the cities of Dalne- 
gorsk and Ussuriysk. Sales of butter, tea, and liquor 
through the official network decreased by 20 percent and 
sales of meat and poultry, sausage, fish, eggs, sugar, pota- 
toes, and vegetables through this network decreased by 40 
percent because of high prices, inadequate supplies, and 
other reasons. 


The official trade network had to compete with sales in the 
“free trade’’ sphere, with an estimated sales volume of 140 
billion rubles. This sphere was distinguished by brisk trade 
in alcoholic beverages, ice cream, fruit. and confectionery 
(especially imported candy). The number of markets 
selling clothing increased. The private market (including 
the consumer cooperative network and “free trade’’) took 
over much of the business of the state network. Its share 
decreased from 66 percent in 1992 to 54 percent. In spite 
of all difficulties (common to the state network and the 
private market), the financial results of the private market 
were much more impressive. 


At the beginning of the year and in the last two months of 
the vear, meat was in short supply in one out of every four 
rayons or cities, there was an egg shortage in one out of 


every three, and sales of potatoes and vegetables were 
sporadic in Vladivostok and in Kirovskiy, Olginskiy, 
Oktyabrskiy, and Chuguyevskiy rayons. Sales of potatoes 
and vegetables decreased by 31 percent and 22 percent 
respectively in comparison with 1992 figures. Average per 
capita sales for the year amounted to 14 kilograms of 
potatoes, 13 kilograms of vegetables, and around 5 kilo- 
grams of fruit. This is far below recommended dietary 
standards. 


The population of rayons equivalent to the Far North in 
terms of delivery conditions had difficulty acquiring con- 
sumer goods last year. 


There were shortages of seasonal items for adults and 
children, sporting goods, and toys for preschoolers and 
school-age children in the consumer market for nonfood 
items during the year. Sales of radios and electrical appli- 
ances were sporadic. 


Reserve commodity stocks on | December were estimated 
at 131.6 billion rubles, sufficient for 36 days of trade, or 9 
days less than the previous December. Most of the stocks 
were concentrated at enterprises of the state trade net- 
work—78.4 billion rubles (59.6 percent), the consumer 
cooperative network—26.6 billion rubles (20.2 percent), 
and private trade enterprises—24.5 billion rubles (18.6 
percent). Reserve commodity stocks in Khorolskiy and 
Kirovskiy rayons and in Lesozavodsk and Partizansk were 
far below the kray average. 


The commodity turnover of officially registered enter- 
prises in the food service industry was 33 billion rubles, or 
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7.2 percent below the 1992 figure (in comparable prices). 
Sales of their own products amounted to 21.3 billion 
rubles, or 4.3 percent below the 1992 figure. 


Paid services were performed for 102.6 billion rubles, 
which was 12 times as high as the figure for the previous 
year. The sales volume for paid services in physical terms 
was 55.3 percent below the previous year’s figure. Enter- 
prises in the state and municipal sector accounted for more 
than 83 percent of the total sales volume. The share of 
private enterprises is still negligible. 


Housing and cultural-consumer construction: New residen- 
tial buildings with a total area of 449,900 square meters, or 
7,384 apartments, were completed last year, including 
52,500 square meters, or 723 apartments, in rural commu- 
nities. The total amount of new housing was only slightly 
below last year’s figure, by 300 square meters. 


State enterprises and organizations were responsible for 
the construction of 54.4 percent of all new housing, joint- 
stock companies were responsible for 28.2 percent, eco- 
nomic partnerships were responsible for 9.7 percent, the 
population built 5.6 percent at its own expense or with 
state credit, and cooperatives built 0.8 percent. Annual 
housing start projections were fulfilled by 54.5 percent. 
Private residential construction rose slightly, accounting 
for 5.6 percent of the total. The amount of new housing in 
the following locations was below last year’s figures: the 
cities of Artem, Vladivostok, Lesozavodsk, Dalnegorsk, 
and Bolshoy Kamen, and Anuchinskiy, Kavalerovskiy, 
Kirovskiy, Lazovskiy, Lesozavodskiy, Partizanskiy, 
Mikhaylovskiy, Pogranichnyy, Terneyskiy, Ussuriyskiy, 
Khankayskiy, Khasanskiy, and Khorolskiy rayons. The 
amount of new housing was more than double the figures 
for iast year, however, in the following locations: the cities 
of Arsenyev and Dalnerechensk and Spasskiy, Chu- 
guyevskiy, and Oktyabrskiy rayons. 


New schools were opened for 2,546 students (79.8 percent 
of the previous year’s figure), as well as new kindergartens 
for 330 children (15.6 percent), polyclinics for 325 patients 
a day (78.3 percent), and clubs to accommodate 950 
people. There were no new hospitals or vocational and 
technical institutes. Capital investments amounting to 
12.1 billion rubles, or 87.5 percent of the previous year’s 
figure, were used for the construction of basic facilities in 
the public utilities sector. These included 10.69 kilometers 
of water lines, pumping stations for 3,000 cubic meters of 
water a day, 0.4 kilometers of sewer lines, heating supply 
systems for 22.45 Gcal, and 17.42 kilometers of heat 
supply lines. 


The main reason for the reduction of social construction 
projects in comparison with the previous year was the 
shortage of funds in local budgets and of clients. Federal 
budget allocations were extremely late in arriving and were 
60-70 percent of the promised amounts. 


Public health: Outbreaks of several infectious diseases 
were recorded in the kray in 1993. There were 978 cases of 
diphtheria (16 times as many as in 1992), 1,701 cases of 
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measles (20 times as many), 574 cases of whooping cough 
(2.8 times as many), and 5,031 cases of viral hepatitis (1.4 
times as many). 


The rates of pediculosis (lice)}—9,124 cases, as compared 
to 8,429 in 1992, scabies (3.2 times the previous rate), 
syphilis—2.7 times the previous rate, and gonorrhea—1 .2 
times the previous rate—are still disturbing. 


The number of reported cases of severe upper respiratory 
infections was the same as in 1992, and the number of 
cases of influenza was only one-third as high. 


Education: There were 714 general education day schools, 
two schools attached to higher academic institutions (the 
academy of the Far Eastern Technology Institute and the 
business college of the Far Eastern State University), and 
12 private schools at the beginning of the 1993/94 aca- 
demic year. 


The curriculum of 147 of the schools offers intensive 
courses in various subjects, including five preparatory 
schools and three academies. 


There were 39,500 new admissions to the first grade in 
state schools in the new academic year, and 2,500 of the 
children are attending preschool institutions. In addition, 
256 others are doing course work in first-grade classes. 


Just as in the last academic year, one out of every three 
schoolchildren attends a second or third shift, and the 
number of students in the third shift decreased by 8.7 
percent. 


In 1993, 17,200 students graduated from kray schools with 
a secondary school diploma, and 2,400 of them were 
simultaneously employed in the production sphere. 


Vocational training was offered by 65 vocational and 
technical institutes, two of which (the Nakhodka Polytech- 
nical College and the Vladivostok Liberal Arts and Engi- 
neering College) train specialists with a secondary special- 
ized education. At the end of the year there were 23,800 
students enrolled in vocational and technical institutes. 
During the year they trained 12,300 skilled workers. 


Specialists with a higher and secondary specialized educa- 
tion are trained at 10 higher academic institutions and 36 
secondary specialized academic institutions (including two 
colleges attached to vocational and technical institutes). 
Their respective enrollment figures at the beginning of the 
academic year were 41,100 and 27,900. 


The number of specialists with a higher and secondary 
specialized education trained for the national economy in 
the 1992/93 year was 7,200. The respective numbers of 
full-time students were 5,200 and 4,800. 


The problem of placing graduates in jobs became much 
more acute. According to the data of academic institu- 
tions, 65.4 percent of the graduates of higher academic 
institutions and 55.6 percent of the graduates of secondary 
specialized institutions were placed in jobs, and the rest 
found jobs on their own. 


Environmental protection: Capital investments in environ- 
mental protection and resource conservation projects 
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amounted to more than 3.137 billion rubles, or 0.9 percent 
of all capital investments. This was 57.8 percent below the 
1992 figure. 


Ecological conditions were as unsatisfactory last year as in 
previous years. The highest levels of air pollution were 
recorded in Vladivostok, Artem, and Spassk-Dalniy and in 
Pozharskiy Rayon. 


There were 144 sudden accidental discharges and emis- 
sions during the year, including 74 accidental discharges 
into water resources. The resulting environmental dam- 
ages amounted to 248.5 million rubles. 


Administrative actions were taken against 492 officials 
and citizens for violations of environmental laws, with the 
imposition of 16.1 million rubles in fines. Enterprises were 
sued for 708.5 million rubles for violations of this kind. 


Administrative actions were taken against 734 officials 
and citizens for violations of laws protecting flora and 
fauna and of fishing regulations, including 14.4 million 
rubles in fines. 


There were 284 forest fires on 11,300 hectares during the 
year. They consumed or damaged 52,200 cubic meters of 
timber stands. Timber losses were estimated at 77.4 mil- 
lion rubles. 


Crime: There were 77,200 reported crimes in 1993, or 6.8 
percent more than in 1992. The crime rate rose in almost 
all rayons of the kray. The number of crimes increased 
more than 1.3-fold in Lazovskiy, Krasnoarmeyskiy, 
Kavalerovskiy, and Chuguyevskiy rayons. 


Just as before, the majority of crimes (53.2 percent) were 
committed against the personal property of citizens. There 
were 32,600 reported thefts of the personal property of 
citizens during the year, and around half were home 
burglaries. The number of robberies and muggings 
increased by 7 percent and 29 percent respectively. 


The number of felonies rose by 23.2 percent. One out of 
every five crimes was a felony. There were 754 homicides 
and attempted homicides, 1,704 cases of intentional inflic- 
tion of serious bodily injury, and 266 rapes during the 
year. 


The investigated crimes included 8,066 group crimes (an 
increase of 14.9 percent), 6,000 crimes committed by 
juveniles or with their participation, and 13,200 crimes 
committed in a state of intoxication. 


Law enforcement agencies instituted criminal proceedings 
against 20,100 people during the year. The proportional 
number of solved crimes rose to 43 percent. 


Material Resources 


The kray economy had difficulty acquiring supplies of all 
types of material and technical resources last year, partic- 
ularly petroleum products, fuel, and thermal and electrical 


power. 


The main reasons were the recession, the disruption of 
economic ties within Russia and with nearby foreign 
states, the higher shipping costs, the institution of advance 
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payments for goods, and the insolvency of enterprises. The 
lack of financial resources precluded the accumulation of 
sufficient reserves of fuel for the heating season, which led 
to an energy crisis at the end of the year. 


Fuel conservation reduced the output of electrical and 
thermal power. The shortages of these affected industrial 
enterprises and the population of the kray. 


There were six commercial exchanges operating in the kray 
in 1993. They conducted 545 trading sessions and con- 
cluded 2,250 transactions. Total turnover in the exchanges 
was 468.8 billion rubles. The proportional amount of 
transactions in the sale of goods for production and 
technical use, however, did not amount to even | percent 
of the total. Consequently, the exchanges had virtually no 
effect on the supply of material resources in the kray 
economy. 


Industry 


Enterprises, joint-stock companies, and partnerships of all 
forms of ownership produced goods worth 1.165 trillion 
rubles in existing prices in 1993, which was 6.8 times the 
indicator for 1992. The physical volume of industrial 
production was 16.5 percent smaller than the previous 
year’s, including a reduction of 22.2 percent in December. 


No branch of industry reached the 1992 production level. 
The payment crisis had its most severe effects on enter- 
prises in the chemical industry, light industry, and the 
construction industry, where the reduction of output since 
1992 was 48 percent, 32 percent, and 27 percent respec- 
tively. The reduction of output was less sizable (up to 10 
percent) in electrical power engineering, the fuel industry, 
the timber and woodworking industry, and the food 
industry, including the fish industry. 


There were work stoppages in some production units at an 
average of 10-12 enterprises a month during the year 
because of shortages of crude resources, materials, fuel, 
electricity, and components and the insolvency of con- 
sumers. These losses amounted to 327,500 man-days 
during the year and cost the kray 37 billion rubles. 


More than half of all the year’s losses were caused by 
difficulties in selling products (52.6 percent). 


The fuel and energy complex produced 11.987 million 
tonnes of coal, 10.22 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
and 6.357 million gigacalories of thermal power during the 
year, which was 5-8 percent below the previous year’s 
production levels. 


In machine building and metalworking the decrease in 
production output stayed within the limits common to this 
branch throughout the year—16 percent. Machine build- 
ing’s contribution to kray production output was reduced 
by the effects of the conversion of enterprises of the 
defense complex, where the Gutput was almost 20 percent 
smaller than in 1992. The production of civilian goods did 
not compensate for the reduced output of military prod- 
ucts because the civilian output was also reduced. While 
the reduction of military output was equivalent to 16 
percent, civilian output decreased by 22 percent. 
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The increase in social construction projects and private 
residential construction during the yeat increased the 
demand for the products of the construction materials 
industry, including cement. The slump in cement produc- 
tion was equivalent to only 47.5 percent by the end of the 
year, as compared to 82 percent at the beginning of the 
year. 


The slump in the production of building brick became less 
pronounced, decreasing from 36 percent in the first half of 
the year to 24 percent by the end of the year. The 
respective figures for prefabricated reinforced concrete 
structures were 32 percent and 26 percent. 


The timber and woodworking industry continued to suffer 
from a slump in the production of commercial timber, 
plywood, lumber, particle board, and fiberboard. 


The catch of fish and othe: sea food in the fish industry 
was 13 percent below the previous year’s figure, which 
reduced the output of canned goods by almost half and the 
output of commercial fish products by 2 percent. 


The denationalization of enterprises continued in industry 
last year. On | January 1994 almost one out of every four 
large and medium-sized industrial enterprises had been 
transferred to private and mixed forms of ownership. They 
accounted for 16 percent of the industrial product. Non- 
governmental forms of ownership are most common in 
light industry, the food industry, metalworking, and the 
construction materials industry. 


The largest reduction in output for the year (18 percent) 
was recorded at federally owned enterprises, and the 
reduction at kray-owned enterprises was 17 percent. 
Municipal enterprises and enterprises in the non- 
governmental ownership categories (private and mixed) 
experienced a minimal reduction in output—4 percent in 
relation to the 1992 figure. 


Capital Construction 


Investment dynamics were increasingly sluggish. Capital 
investments in 1990 were 4.7 times as high as in 1993 
(investments in 1991 were 3.8 times as high and invest- 
ments in 1992 were 1.3 times as high). Investments last 
year totaled 354.8 billion rubles. The amount contributed 
by state enterprises and organizations to total capital 
investments was 176.9 billion rubles (49.9 percent), joint- 
stock companies contributed 143.5 billion rubles (40.4 
percent), and economic partnerships contributed 14.9 bil- 
lion rubles (4.2 percent). 


Enterprises and organizations of all forms of ownership 
used 89.8 billion rubles in centralized investments during 
the year, including 53.7 billion rubles from the federal 
budget (54 percent of the previous year’s figure) and 36 
billion rubles from the local budget (87.6 percent). 


In spite of the severe fuel and energy crisis in Maritime 
Kray, investments in electrical power engineering were 
36.6 percent below the previous year’s figure and 
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amounted to 21.7 billion rubles. The respective figures for 
the coal industry were 51.4 percent and 23.7 billion rubles. 
Investments also displayed a sizable decline in a branch of 
such vital importance as the medical industry (17 percent 
in relation to the previous year’s figure) and in the con- 
struction industry (27.6 percent). 


Capital investments in the agroindustrial complex were 46 
percent below the previous year’s figure and amounted to 
86.8 billion rubles, including a decrease of 53 percent in 
centralized capital investments. The establishment of 
peasant and family farms cost 703 million rubles, or 0.8 
percent of all capital investments in the agroindustrial 
complex. 


The only branch of the kray economy experiencing a 
significant increase in investment (more than sevenfold) in 
comparison with the previous year’s figure was maritime 
transport. 


New fixed capital acquired in 1993 by enterprises and 
organizations of all forms of ownership cost 158.3 billion 
rubles, including 124.3 billion rubles for production facil- 
ities. Capacities were incorporated for the production of a 
million tonnes of coal at the Pavlovsk Coal Mine and for 
the production of datolite ore at the Bor Production 
Association; 295.5 kilometers of 500-watt power transmis- 
sion lines (Chuguyevka-PrimGRES [Maritime Kray 
Regional State Electrical Power Plant]) were installed, 
telephone service was automated for 10,200 telephones in 
Vladivostok and 1,500 in Novopokrovka, a shop was 
opened for the production of 3 million standard cans of 
fruit and vegetables at the Dalnerechensk Meat Combine, 
and several other facilities were established. Only two, 
however, of the 11 top-priority, budget-financed projects 
were completed. 


Because of the substantial difference between the amount 
of capital investments used and the incorporation of fixed 
capital in the kray, the volume of unfinished construction 
increased dramatically and amounted to around 600 bil- 
lion rubles, or 169 percent of all capital investments used 
(as compared to the standard 70 percent). 


The market for unfinished construction projects is still in 
the formative stage, and the demand for these facilities is 

egligible. Most of the demand was for unfinished social 
projects in the housing, trade, and food service sectors—9 
of the 14 sold facilities. Only two production facilities were 
sold: a roofing materials shop and a bank of assembly 
shops at the Askold Plant. 


Construction organizations of all forms of ownership and 
small enterprises employing fewer than 50 people per- 
formed work worth 246.3 billion rubles, representing 63.3 
percent of last year’s figure. The proportional amount of 
work performed by state enterprises decreased from 51 
percent last year to 16.3 percent this year. Productivity per 
worker was 40 percent higher in private firms than at state 
enterprises, average monthly wages were 13 percent 
higher, and average annual profits were 35 percent higher. 
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The average recorded number of workers was 52,858 
during the year, or 5,127 below the 1992 figure. 
Average monthly wages per worker during the year 
were 106,600 rubles, and average wages in December 
were 290,800 rubles. The state of settlements in the 
construction complex grew worse. Indebtedness for 
work and services performed by construction organi- 
zations amounted to 59.752 billion rubles at the begin- 
ning of this year. 
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Transportation and Communications 


The privatization process also extended to transport enter- 
prises. Stock was issued first in enterprises of motor 
transport (17 units) and maritime transport (11 units). 


Privatized enterprises represent 18 percent of the total. 


The crisis in the kray economy had an adverse effect on 
public transport enterprises—state and privatized. 


Freight shipments decreased by more than one-fourth. 


























Modes of transport 1993, thousands of tonnes 1993 in % of 1992 
Total freight carried (shipped) by public transport 45,042.9 73.6 
Rail 18,909.9 79.3 
Motor 10,051.5 56.5 
Maritime (transport fleet) 16,038.5 82.2 
Air 43.0 79.5 











Maritime transport delivered 4.5 million tonnes of cargo 
to regions of the Far North (21 percent less than in 1992). 
The amount of freight shipped by coastal transport 
decreased considerably, and international freight ship- 
ments increased slightly. 


Maritime trade ports handled 18.3 million tonnes of cargo, 
including 13.9 million tonnes of exports. Export volume 
increased by a third during the year. The proportional 
amount of export cargo rose from 60 percent of the total to 
76 percent, and proportional imports decreased from 20 
percent to 12 percent. 


The volume of the main types of freight shipped by rail 
decreased: lumber, cement, petroleum products, chemical 
and mineral fertilizers, and mixed feeds. Cars stood idle 
for long periods on enterprise access roads because of 
delays in unloading. Fines for excessive layover time 
totaled 557.2 million rubles during the year. 


Joint-stock companies carried 98 percent of the freight 
shipped by motor transport. The development of foreign 
contacts contributed to an increase in international ship- 
ments by this form of transport. During the year motor 
transport handled 595,000 tonnes of export and import 
freight (6 percent of the total), which was 63 percent above 
the figure for 1992. 


The amount of freight shipped by air decreased on local 
airlines (by 20 percent) and international airlines (25 
percent). The amount of mail carried by air decreased by 
more than a third and the area of serviced agricultural 
lands and forests decreased by 22 percent. All of this was a 
result of high service rates. 


Public transport carried more than 440 million passengers 
during the year, with municipal enterprises carrying 63 
percent of the total. In all, passenger traffic increased by 6 
percent in comparison with the 1992 figure, and passenger 
transport by air decreased by more than a third. Less 
expensive rail transport was preferred by more passengers. 


Public communications enterprises performed services for 
30.9 billion rubles during the year (a 13.6-fold increase in 


existing prices). Service rates rose several times during the 
year and were 23 times as high in December as they had 
been in December 1992. 


The number of telephones increased by 8,165 and reached 
218,600, including the 158,200 phones of the population. 


The installation of the 154 kilometers of the 60-channel 
Dalnegorsk-Terney cable line was completed, enhancing 
the quality and reliability of interurban telephone service 
in the northern regions. In addition, this will connect all 
cities and rayon centers in the kray to a single automated 
network. 


New forms of communication were developed. Three 
business centers offering communication and data pro- 
cessing services, 39 electronic mail subscription networks, 
and 775 subscription telefax and 13 public telefax services 
were established. The new forms of services produced 
almost 100 million rubles in income. 


The subscription campaign for the first half of 1994 
indicated greater interest in subscription publications. 
Subscribers signed up for 1,281,400 copies of newspapers 
and magazines (112 percent of the subscription figures for 
the second half of 1993). This occurred in spite of the fact 
that the average subscription price tripled during this 
period. 


Agriculture 


Last year was marked by substantial structural changes in 
the branch. 


The reregistration of sovkhozes and kolkhozes in accor- 
dance with the 1992 government decree was completed in 
the kray. This resulted in the establishment of 160 new 
partnerships of various types, 12 new agricultural cooper- 
atives, one new auxiliary farm, and 11 new farms of other 
types. Nine kolkhozes and 40 sovkhozes retained their 
legal status. 


Around 22,000 hectares of land were allocated for collec- 
tive orchards and 14,000 hectares were allocated for col- 
lective vegetable gardens. They will be shared by 223,000 
and 142,000 families respectively. 
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The new producer network did not have time to develop 
during the reorganization of farms in the public sector. 
There was a decrease in the output of all of the main 
agricultural products. 


The gross product (in 1983 prices) decreased by 7 percent 
and amounted to 659.3 million rubles. 


The product per average annual worker in agriculture was 
6,679 rubles (8 percent below the 1992 figure). According 
to preliminary data, 206 farms will have ended the year 
with a profit, and 37 will have ended the year with losses. 
Net profits will amount to 14.5 billion rubles. 


On | January 1994 there were 4,998 peasant farms with 
77,800 hectares of land (an average of 15.6 hectares per 
farm). 


Many family farms (64 percent) received up to 10 hectares 
of land, and 0.9 percent received from 100 to 200 hectares. 
Meanwhile, 598 farms broke up. The highest numbers 
were in Mikhaylovskiy Rayon—20 percent, Chuguyevskiy 
Rayon—6.5 percent, Spasskiy Rayon—6 percent, and the 
city of Artem—8 percent. 


The results of the harvest in the kray were disappointing. 


Ongoing processes in the redistribution of land raised the 
proportion accounted for by private farms in the output of 
potatoes (from 66 percent in 1990 to 83 percent in 1993) 
and vegetables (from 36 to 67 percent). The reasons were 
the use of less mineral and organic fertilizers and pesti- 
cides than in 1992, the shortage of fuel and lubricants, and 
the inoperability of some equipment. 


The grain output after processing was 359,000 tonnes, 
including 11,000 tonnes of buckwheat and 30,000 tonnes 
of rice, and other output figures were 61,000 tonnes of 
soybeans, 384,000 tonnes of potatoes, and 115,000 tonnes 
of vegetables. The gross yield of most agricultural crops in 
the kray displayed decreases ranging from 8 to 41 percent. 
The yield of potatoes increased by 4 percent and the yield 
of vegetables increased by 40 percent. 


Around 51,100 tonnes of grain were purchased for the 
state supply (28 percent less than in 1992). The lower level 
of compulsory deliveries, however, led to their fulfillment 
by 121.6 percent. Sales of cereal crops (buckwheat and 
rice) amounted to around 23,000 tonnes (43 percent less 
than in 1992), sales of potatoes totaled 24,400 tonnes (36 
percent less), and vegetable sales amounted to 22,900 
tonnes (21 percent less). 


Market relations affected sales channels, reducing the 
portion of the product acquired by the state and increasing 
the portion sold through other channels (the market, 
produce stands, the food service industry, and others). 


Soybean sales amounted to 15,500 tonnes (48 percent less 
than in 1992). Obligatory deliveries of potatoes, vegeta- 
bles, and soybeans were fulfilled by 53-62 percent. 


In the animal husbandry sector, fewer products came from 
the dairy farms of agricultural enterprises, and the output 
of the private farmyards of citizens simultaneously 
increased. 
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Sales of livestock and poultry for slaughter in the kray 
decreased by 7,600 tonnes in comparison with the 1992 
figure, milk sales decreased by 1,400 tonnes, egg sales 
decreased by 70.1 million eggs, and the total sales of these 
products amounted to 71,700 tonnes _ 76,400 tonnes, and 
400.5 million units respectively. 


There were 305,400 head of cattle in the kray on | January 
1994 (10 percent less than in 1992), including 126,300 
cows (5 percent less). There were 261,000 pigs (13 percent 
less). There were 21,500 sheep and goats, which was 8 
percent higher than the 1992 figure. 


Kolkhozes, peasant farms, and workers and employees 
owned 20 percent of all the cattle in the kray, 37 percent of 
the cows, 41 percent of the pigs, and 94 percent of the 
sheep and goats. Reproduction indicators declined. 


The rate of epizootic disease in cattle rose on 83 farms, the 
rate of disease in pigs increased on 58 farms, the number of 
new calves decreased on | 13 farms, and the number of new 
piglets decreased on 80 farms. Milk yield per cow was 65 
kilograms more than in 1992 and amounted to 1,775 
kilograms. The average laying hen produced 206 eggs, 
which was the same as the previous year’s figure. 


Many farms did not have an adequate supply of feeds. 
They had 10.4 quintals of feed units per standard head of 
livestock, as compared to 11.1 units in 1992. Feed supplies 
were least adequate in the city of Artem and in Kavale- 
rovskiy, Nadezhdinskiy, and Partizanskiy rayons. The 
problem is compounded by the usc of the feeds without 
preliminary processing on most farms because of the 
inoperability of equipment in more than half of the feed 
shops and feed kitchens in several rayons. 


Purchases of kray products amounted to 29,100 tonnes of 
livestock and poultry (in live weight), 133,000 tonnes of 
milk, and 271 million eggs, which were below the 1992 
figures by 9-20 percent. 


Substandard livestock and livestock sold through direct 
channels amounted to 11,400 tonnes, representing more 
than 39 percent of the total. 


Private farms sold 2,700 tonnes of livestock (9 percent of 
the total), more than 3,000 tonnes of milk (2.3 percent), 
and 600,000 eggs (0.2 percent). 


Foreign Economic Reiations 


The kray’s foreign trade through direct channels in 1993 
amounted to 695.3 million U.S. dollars, with exports 
accounting for 64 percent of the total. The kray’s main 
foreign trade partners are China (43.5 percent of all 
exports and imports), Japan (27 percent), and France (9 
percent). 


Raw materials are still predominant in the structure of 
exports. Exports through direct channels included 115,400 
tonnes of fish and fish products, 168,500 cubic meters of 
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lumber, 42,300 tonnes of fertilizer, and 398,000 tonnes of 
ferrous metals. Besides this, 4,700 tonnes of copper ore, 
19,000 tonnes of boric acid, 630,000 cubic meters of 
lumber, and 51,700 tonnes of fish products were exported 
through foreign trade associations. 


The main elements of the import structure are consumer 
goods, motor vehicles, spare parts, and services performed 
for our enterprises abroad (ship repairs and commercial 
and transport services). 


Enterprises and organizations in the kray deposited 741.7 
million U.S. dollars in foreign currency accounts, 
including 696.5 million dollars for exported goods and 
services. The enterprises spent 735.4 million dollars. The 
remainder, including the balance at the beginning of the 
year, was 90.5 million U.S. dollars. 


The kray received 5,000 tonnes of food and 114 tonnes of 
various types of freight from Japan, the United States, 
India, and South Korea in humanitarian aid. 


Maritime Kray Studies Own Economic Interests 


94404484 Moscow KOMMERSANT-DAILY 
in Russian 5 Mar 94 p 5 


[Article by Denis Demkin and Viktor Ivanov: “Far East 
Ready To Declare Its Own Special Economic Interests”’] 


[Text] Today the Maritime Kray administration is con- 
ducting a discussion of the report “Prospects of Maritime 
Kray Under Conditions of the Transition to the Market in 
Light of the Geostrategic and Economic Interests of 
Russia,” developed by the Institute of National Economic 
Forecasting of the Russian Academy of Sciences, on the 
order of the Russian Federation State Committee for 
Industrial Policy and the Maritime Kray administration. 
In the opinion of the kray leadership, this work will enable 
the formulation of basic principles of mutual relations 
with the federal government. Following the discussion, the 
report will be sent to the Russian Government and, 
apparently, will be a significant step in recognition of the 
special economic interests of the Far East. 


The Far East: Russia or the APR? 


The report that has been prepared for discussion is in 
essence one of the first really hard attempts by regional 
authorities to declare not simply the special significance of 
the Far East for Russia’s economic and political interests, 
but the Far East’s own economic interests in the Asia- 
Pacific Region (APR) as well. The significance of the Far 
East to Russia, in the view of the report’s authors, is 
related to the obvious change in the geographic reference 
points of Russia’s economic interests and to the necessity 
of strategically reorienting foreign trade on the voluminous 
and diversified APR market (insofar as increasing non-raw 
material exports to West European and United States 
markets is today practically ruled out) under conditions of 
Russia’s loss of ports in the West. A special role is played 
by the concentration of basic raw material resources in 
Russia’s east and their exhaustion in the western regions. 
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In this regard, the report emphasizes, the Maritime Kray 
authorities may well demand that the federal government 
effect priority resolution of their economic problems. 
Specific measures on the federal level which must be 
undertaken include: the immediate return of debts 
incurred by the federal government; regulation of mutual 
relations between the federal government and the regional 
budget; granting to the local administration of the right to 
set independent quotas and license exports, as well as to 
regulate the amounts of customs duties for exported pro- 
duction output and imported goods purchased by the kray 
to produce competitive export and import-substituting 
output. 


The authors of the report stress that in the event these 
demands are not met, the region’s economic problems may 
lead to an intensific‘ion of the already existing trend of 
“gradual economic alrenation of Russia and the Far East, 
with gradual integration of the entire economy of the 
region into the APR economy and separation from the 
national economic complex of Russia.” Although such 
declarations are at present clearly intended just to exert a 
certain pressure on the federal authorities, one cannot help 
but admit that the prospects of reorientation of the Far 
East away from “European Russia” and toward the APR 
are indeed entirely realistic. 


The Far East-APR: Already Special Relations Exist 


In the view of experts, “openness” of the economy as well 
as a “special relationship”—at least between certain parts 
of the Far East and the APR—have essentially already 
developed. Nine nonfreezing ports, five border crossing 
points to the People’s Republic of China, and six customs 
offices, for example, are presently situated in Maritime 
Kray. The volume of export and import shipments by road 
and transshipments through port and railroad border 
stations and ports of Maritime Kray exceeded 27.5 million 
tonnes in 1993. Over the first nine months of 1993, the 
region’s exports amounted to $315,405,000; imports— 
$167,910,000. Some 33.3 percent of the total trade volume 
is attributable to trade with China, 33.8 percent—with 
Japan, 7.9 percent—with Singapore. 


The export trade structure (direct trade ties) of Maritime 
Kray is as follows: fish—42.8 percent, canned fish—11 
percent, ferrous metals—20 percent, then lumber and 
fertilizers. Imports consist mainly of food products and 
consumer items. 


As of today, 51 representations of foreign firms have 
opened in Maritime Kray, including 29 Japanese, six of the 
Republic of Korea, and others from China, Australia, and 
Vietnam. As of | November 1993, 692 enterprises having 
foreign investments were registered in Maritime Kray, 272 
of these being in the territory of the Nakhodka Free 
Economic Zone. Foreign investors participating in the 
organization of joint enterprises are represented by 37 
countries, APR countries once again taking the lead here: 
People’s Republic of China—198 enterprises, Japan—45, 
United States—44, Republic of Korea—22, Hong Kong— 
14, and Australia—1 1. 
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In the opinion of regional experts, the following represent 
extremely good prospects fo: the future: cooperation with 
Japan in the sphere of specialized coastal fishing utilizing 
Japan’s experience; organization in Maritime Kray of the 
cultivation and processing of soybeans for export to Japan 
and third countries (there are already offers to the Japa- 
nese firm Mitsubishi Corp. for joint production of soy- 
beans and the export of 3,000 tonnes per year of finished 
production to Japan). Naturally, special hopes are being 
placed in the development of raw material exports— 
specifically, plans exist for the joint exploitation of poly- 
metallic ore deposits in Maritime Kray. 


International Trade: Which Bloc To Join? 


Taking into account the traditional key role played by 
foreign trade in the economic development both of Russia 
in general and of its particular regions, modern trends in 
international trade may exert quite a significant influence 
on the destiny of the Far East economy. In recent times, 
experts have increasingly been leaning towards the view 
that world trade will break up more and more into regional 
trade blocs in the foreseeable future. In addition to the 
already functioning European bloc, the formation of an 
American trade bloc is expected (which will include coun- 
tries of Central and South America as well as the United 
States and Canada). Finally, it is entirely likely that in the 
final analysis an Asian trade bloc will be formed in the 
APR. Such a regional division of trade is essentially 
already taking place—the share of intra-regional trade in 
the European trade bloc is 70 percent; in the American 
trade bloc it is 50 percent; and in the Asian bloc—40 
percent. 


Prospects for economic integration in the APR have been 
attracting the greatest attention in recent times. Despite 
the traditional political contradictions among APR coun- 
tries, such prospects are entirely realistic when we take into 
account the fact that Japan has recently clearly reoriented 
its foreign trade away from the United States and towards 
the Asian countries (especially Malaysia, Taiwan, South 
Korea, and Singapore). As a result, according to prognoses, 
the proportion of intra-regional trade within the APR will 
exceed 50 percent by the year 2000. Moreover, United 
States and West European firms have recently ceased to 
comprise the main foreign investors in the region, being 
replaced by the “Asian Four” countries—Taiwan, South 
Korea, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 


Division of the world market into regional trade blocs 
enables us to draw a somewhat unexpected conclusion. 
One Russian region or another will be able to dynamically 
develop its foreign trade only if it attaches itself to one bloc 
or another. Taking into account purely the geographic 
position of different regions, however, a clear divergence 
of interests emerges here—it is clearly more conve vient for 
the European regions of Russia to join with the Eu. opean 
bloc, and for the Far East—the Asian bloc. Paradoxical as 
this may seem, in the event it joins the Asian trade bloc, 
the Far East will become especially attractive for direct 
investments by American and European firms, which 
believe that under conditions of regional division of world 
trade, access to the markets of the Asian bloc can be 
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obtained only through direct investments in the countries 
that comprise this bloc. It is clear in any case that entry— 
formal or even informal—into the regional trade and 
economic group as an independent economic entity will 
open up fairly significant economic prospects for the Far 
East. It is equally evident, however, that in the final 
analysis this may require not just appropriate economic 
changes, but political ones as well. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Statute on Registration for Special Exporters 


944Q00234A Moscow PRAVO I EKONOMIKA 
in Russian No 2, 1 Mar 94 pp 12-13 


[Statute on Procedure for Registration (or Reregistra- 
tion) of Enterprises and Organizations Authorized To 
Export Strategic Raw Materials, approved by RF First 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Economic Relations M.Ye. 
Fradkov on 2 December 1993, No. 112/5560; approved 
by First Deputy Chairman Yu.N. Khachaturov of Rus- 
sian State Committee for Antimonopoly Policy and the 
Support of New Economic Structures on 10-11 
November 1993, No. YuKh/5091; recorded by Russian 
Ministry of Justice on 29 December 1993, No. 448; 
PRAVO I EKONOMIKA is a weekly supplement to 
DELOVOY MIR] 


[Text] Pursuant to Edict No. 628 of the President of the 
Russian Federation of 14 June 1992 “On the Procedure for 
Exporting Strategic Raw Materials,” the following proce- 
dure has been established for the registration of enterprises 
and organizations authorized to export these commodities. 


1. The decision to grant, renew, suspend, or revoke all or 
part of the rights of enterprises and organizations to export 
strategic raw materials will be approved by the Collegium 
of the Russian MVES [Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Relations] on the basis of the conclusions of the Registra- 
tion Commission of the Russian MVES. The appropriate 
announcement will be sent to the Russian Federation State 
Customs Committee, the Russian Federation State Com- 
mittee for Antimonopoly Policy and the Support of New 
Economic Structures, and regional representatives of the 
Russian MVES, will be reported to the applicant, and will 
be published in the press. 


The members of the Registration Commission of the 
Russian MVES will be representatives of the Russian 
MVES, the Russian GTK [State Customs Committee], the 
Russian Ministry of Economics, the Russian GKAP [State 
Committee for Antimonopoly Policy and the Support of 
New Economic Structures], the Russian Ministry of 
Finance, the Russian Committee on Industrial Policy, the 
Russian Central Bank, the Russian Ministry of Security, 
the Russian Federal Currency and Export Control Service, 
the Russian Ministry of Internal Affairs, the Moscow State 
Internal Affairs Administration, and the ministries pro- 
ducing strategic raw materials. 


The membership of the Registration Commission of the 
Russian MVES and changes in it will be approved by an 
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order of the Russian MVES, based on official recommen- 
dations from the appropriate ministries and departments. 


2. Enterprises and organizations (hereafter referred to as 
enterprises) wishing to apply for authorization to export 
these commodities will submit the following documents to 
the administration of the Russian MVES representative in 
their region for consideration: 


—a written request for registration, addressed to the 
Russian Federation deputy minister of foreign economic 
relations. The request will include a brief description of 
the goods handled by the enterprise and their code 
numbers in the Commodity Index of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Directory; 


—a registration form in quadruplicate; 


—notification from an agency of the Russian Goskomstat 
{State Committee for Statistics] on the assignment of a 
CPDR [control and planning department report] code (8 
letters); 


—notarized copies of articles of incorporation (with all 
supplements and revisions) and certification of the 
registration of the enterprise as a party to business 
activity within the territory of the Russian Federation; 


—a statement from a bank of the Russian Federation 
verifying the existence of ruble and foreign currency 
accounts, with a letter of recommendation confirming 
the solvency of the enterprise, and the applicant’s own 
statement that he, or the firm in which he has an 
economic interest, has accounts in foreign banks; 


—the financial report of the enterprise for the preceding 
year; 


—a list of executed contracts on the stated group of 
commodities, indicating the basic terms of the contracts, 
contract prices, and export volume, signed by the 
administrators of the enterprise—the applicant and his 
financial service, and stamped by a notary. 


On the basis of these documents and with the consent of 
tax, customs, and other regulatory agencies and agencies of 
the executive branch of government of members of the 
Russian Federation, the authorized representative of the 
Russian MVES will prepare his conclusion, recommending 
the registration of the enterprise as an exporter of strategic 
raw materials (or the denial of the request), and will 
forward the whole set of documents to the Russian MVES. 


Documents for consideration must be submitted in full 
and must be compiled and collated in the proper manner. 
In the event of doubts about the financial reliability of the 
applicant-enterprise, the Registration Commission of the 
Russian MVES may request the enterprise to submit a 
report on its latest audit. 


3. The Russian MVES will be responsible for entering all 
data in the Register of Enterprises Exporting Strategic Raw 
Materials. 


The registered enterprise will receive a registration certif- 
icate. 
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When the enterprise which has been authorized to export 
strategic raw materials receives the certificate of registra- 
tion, it will sign the “Pledge of Exporters of Strategic Raw 
Materials” (Addendum 1). 


4. The certificate will be valid for one year from the date of 
the decision of the Collegium of the Russian MVES and 
will be renewed each subsequent year if the exporter 
complies with the requirements of this statute. 


5. Enterprises authorized to export strategic raw materials 
will submit the following documents for the renewal of 
their certificates: 


a) to the Registration Commission of the Russian MVES: 


—an application with an attached report on foreign eco- 
nomic activity (Addendum 2), indicating the existence 
and terms of contracts for the export of the strategic raw 
materials the enterprise has been authorized to export; 


—documented information on deposits of foreign cur- 
rency proceeds from export operations in registered 
foreign currency accounts, declared at the time of regis- 
tration as an exporter of strategic raw materials, in 
authorized banks of the Russian Federation; 


—the conclusion of the regional representative of the 
Russian MVES, recommending the renewal of (or 
refusal to renew) the certificate; 


b) to the Main Economic Administration of the Russian 
Federation MVES: 


—statistical reports for the year of operations as an 
exporter of strategic raw materials on forms No. 12-VES 
(Russian Goskomstat Decree No. 21 of 14 April 1992), 
No. 8-VES (Russian Goskomstat Decree No. 123 of 7 
August 1992), and No. 10-VES (Russian Goskomstat 
Decree No. 47 of 8 June 1992). 


6. The decision to register or renew the registration certif- 
icate of the enterprise seeking authorization to export 
strategic raw materials, or the decision to deny the appli- 
cation for good cause, will be made within 60 days from 
the date of the receipt of the application with all attached 
documents listed in subsections 2 and 5 of this statute, and 
will be reported to the applicant. 


7. The refusal to register or renew the registration certifi- 
cate of (or refusal to reregister) the enterprise seeking 
authorization to export strategic raw materials and the 
decision to revoke the right to export strategic raw mate- 
rials may be based on any of the following grounds: 


—the violation of existing laws of the Russian Federation 
and legislative instruments of the Russian MVES, Rus- 
sian Ministry of Finance, Russian Central Bank, Rus- 
sian GKAP, and Russian GTK on matters of currency, 
financial, customs, and antimonopoly regulation and 
the regulation of foreign economic activity, including 
timely and complete settlements with the budget, the 
customs service, and so forth, and the materials of the 
Russian Federal Currency and Export Control Service, 
agencies of the executive branch of government of 
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members of the Russian Federation, regional represen- 
tatives of the Russian MVES, customs and tax services, 
and law enforcement agencies pertaining to foreign 
economic activity; 


—violations of foreign laws with economically or politi- 
cally injurious effects on Russia; 


—the nonfulfillment of delivery commitments for exports 
of strategic raw materials; 


—the unsubstantiated refusal to perform mediating ser- 
vices for enterprises and organizations in the export of 
strategic raw materials or the advancement of unsub- 
stantiated demands in the conclusion of commission 
contracts; 


—the export of commodities from the Russian Federation 
at understated (dumping) prices; 


—restrictive business practices (pricing agreements, divi- 
sion of the market, etc.) and unscrupulous competition; 


—the nonfulfillment of commitments for deliveries for 
state needs (in the presence of the appropriate agree- 
ments); 


—the late submission of reports on forms No. 12-VES, No. 
8-VES, and No. 10-VES; 


—late or incomplete deposits of foreign currency proceeds 
in the accounts of authorized banks of the Russian 
Federation that were declared at the time of the enter- 
prise’s registration as an exporter of strategic raw mate- 
rials; 


—the late submission of a notarized bank statement to the 
Registration Commission of the Russian MVES from an 
authorized bank of the Russian Federation on foreign 
currency transactions in the accounts declared at the 
time of the enterprise’s registration as an exporter of 
strategic raw materials. 


The commission of the violations listed in this subsection 
of the statute will be confirmed by an agency with the legal 
authority to investigate these matters. 


8. Registered enterprises will conclude agreements to per- 
form mediating services for other enterprises and organi- 
zations, irrespective of their property status, in exports of 
strategic raw materials. 


9. The Russian MVES will send information about enter- 
prises exporting strategic raw materials to the Russian 
GTK, the Russian Ministry of Economics, the Russian 
GKAP, the Russian Ministry of Finance, the Russian 
Central Bank, regional representatives of the Russian 
MVES, and the Russian Federation’s trade representatives 
abroad. 


10. The refusal to reregister an enterprise and the decision 
to revoke its right to export strategic raw materials will 
remain in force for up to one year and will be accompanied 
by the exclusion of the enterprise from the register. 


The decision to exclude the enterprise from the register 
will be made according to the procedure stipulated in 
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Subsection | of this statute. In order to secure the fulfill- 
ment of contract obligations, primarily for deliveries of 
strategic raw materials for state needs, in the case of 
contracts signed prior to the date of the decision of the 
Collegium of the Russian MVES to revoke the enterprise’s 
right to export strategic raw materials or the decision to 
deny its application for reregistration, the enterprise’s 
certificate of registration will remain valid until all of these 
contract obligations have been fulfilled in their entirety, 
but for no more than three months from the date of the 
decision of the Collegium of the Russian MVES. 


The decisions of the Registration Commission of the 
Russian MVES to exclude enterprises from the register 
may be reviewed by the Russian Federation State Com- 
mittee for Antimonopoly Policy and the Support of New 
Economic Structures and challenged in the manner estab- 
lished by law. 


If the Russian GKAP discovers violations of the estab- 
lished rules and procedures of decisionmaking, it will be 
entitled to request the Russian MVES for the reconsider- 
ation of the enterprise’s application for registration (or 
reregistration) by the Registration Commission of the 
Russian MVES. 


11. The Statute on the Procedure for Registering Enter- 
prises and Organizations Authorized To Export Strategic 
Raw Materials, approved by the Russian MVES, No. 
10-42/2686 of 6 July 1992, No. GKAP VCh/2940 of 8 July 
1992, and recorded by the Russian Ministry of Justice on 
14 July 1993, No. 8, will be invalid. 


Addendum 1 


Pledge of Exporter of Strategic Raw Materials 





(name of organization or enterprise) 
CPDR code 
Address 











The exporter of strategic raw materials has read the 
Instructions on the Procedure for exercising Currency 
Control of Foreign Currency Proceeds from Exports of 
Goods from the Russian Federation, approved by the 
Russian Federation Central Bank on 12 October 1993, No. 
19, and by the Russian GTK on 12 October, No. 01- 
20/10283, and pledges unconditional compliance with all 
of the provisions of the instructions. 


The exporter of strategic raw materials has read the Statute 
on the Procedure for Registering (or Reregistering) Enter- 
prises and Organizations Authorized To Export Strategic 
Raw Materials, approved by the Russian MVES on 2 
December 1993, No. 10-112/5560, and the Russian GKAP 
on 11 November 1993, No. YuKh/5091, and has been 
warned that enterprises and organizations exporting stra- 
tegic raw materials will be excluded from the register for 
confirmed violations of this statute and the abovemen- 
tioned instructions. 
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The exporter of strategic raw materials reaffirms the con- 
sent to submit statements to the Russian MVES from an 
authorized bank with information about deposits of for- 
eign currency proceeds from exports of strategic raw 
materials, in the knowledge that this information may not 
be forwarded to third parties without the consent of the 
owner of the information and will be used only for official 


Administrator of organization/enterprise 
Date 


(seal) 
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Description of Foreign Economic Activity of Enterprise 
Authorized To Export Strategic Raw 
Matera ’ 



























































purposes. 
Table 1. (amount in thousands of American dollars) 
Name Contract} Owner | Produceq Unit Country Contracts Shipped (across Contract| World | Commit{ Actual 
of No. of of of (Over- concluded border) price price ments ship- 
commo- commo-| commo-| measure; seas or per on for ments 
dity dity dity ment CIS) unit contract} deliver. for 
(quota) Number} Amount} Number} Amount date ies state 
state needs 
needs 
Administrator Chief Bookkeeper 
Table 2 
Contract Country Contracted Anticipated | Actual pro- Incurred Settlements | Settlements Sale of Notes 
No. form of proceeds ceeds foreign with sup- for cus- 50% of for- 
settlement debt plier (date toms eign cur- 
of receipt) duties rency pro- 
(number ceeds 
and date of | (document 
receipt) date and 
number) 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS television—the production and dissemination of audio- 

visual telecasts and programs; 
Law on TV, Radio Broadcast television and radio organization (editorial staff, studios, 
Text of Law agencies, associations, companies, radio stations etc.)—a 


944K0776A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
22 Feb 94 pp 3-5 


[Text of law under the rubric “The Laws of the Indepen- 
dent State”: “Law of Ukraine ‘Television and Radio 
Broadcasting’’’] 


[Text] 


Law of Ukraine “Television and Radio Broadcasting” 


This Law, in accordance with the Law of Ukraine “Infor- 
mation,” regulates the activity of television and radio 
organizations on the territory of Ukraine and defines the 
legal, economic, social and organizational conditions of 
their functioning aimed at the realization of the freedom of 
speech, the rights of citizens to receive complete, trust- 
worthy and prompt information and the open and free 
discussion of social issues. 


Part I. 


General Provisions 
Article 1. Definition of terms 
The following terms are used for the purposes of this Law: 
subscriber—a legal or natural person; 


audio-visual information—visual information that is 
accompanied by sound; 


broadcast channel—the aggregate of technical means, with 
the awarding of frequencies intended for the transmission 
of television and radio transmissions; 


license—written permission of an authorized body that 
gives the right to utilize broadcast channels; 


broadcasting (television and radio broadcasting)—the 
transmission over a distance of sound or visual informa- 
tion with the aid of electromagnetic waves, which are 
disseminated by transmitting devices and received by any 
quantity of television or radio receivers; 


direct telecast—the direct propagation of television and 
radio telecasts without prior recording and editing; 


radio broadcasting—the production and dissemination of 
audio programs; 


public television broadcasting—telcasts or programs for 
the blind, deaf or people with diminished hearing of an 
educational, training or informative nature; 


transmission—the dissemination of television or radio 
programs using technical means of communication; 


telecommunications—the transmission and reception of 
any signs, image signals or sound using electromagnetic 
means of communications (cable, optical, radio communi- 
cations); 


legal person registered under the procedures stipulated by 
law, that has the right to produce and disseminate televi- 
sion and radio telecasts and programs; 


television and radio employee—a staff or non-staff 
employee of a television or radio organization who, by 
nature of his professional activity, takes part in the cre- 
ation and dissemination of television and radio telecasts 


and programs; 


television and radio program—the aggregate of television 
and radio telecasts that are broadcast either directly or in 
a recording; 


television and radio center (telecenter, radio center, tele- 
vision and radio broadcasting engineering center)—an 
enterprise that provides for the technical operation of 
equipment intended for the production of television and 
radio telecasts and programs; 


technical means of broadcasting—-the aggregate of the 
electronic means and technical devices with the aid of 
which programs and telecasts are delivered to the con- 
sumers. 


Article 2, Fundamental principles of the activity of televi- 
sion and radio organizations 


The television and radio organizations of Ukraine realize 
in their activity the principles of objectivity, trustworthi- 
ness of information, competence, guarantee of the right of 
every citizen of access to information, the free expression 
of one’s views and ideas, the assurance of ideological and 
political pluralism, and the upholding of professional 
ethics and general human standards of morality by televi- 
sion and radio employees. 


Television and radio organizations do not have the right to 
divulge in their programs information that is a state secret 
or other secret, that is protected by law, calls for the violent 
change or overthrow of the existing state and social order 
or for violations of the territorial integrity of Ukraine, 
seeks to pursue propaganda for wars, violence or cruelty, 
inflame racial, national or religious enmity, or disseminate 
pornography or other information that undermines social 
mores or incites violations of the law or diminishes the 
honor and dignity of the person. 


Article 3. Scope of the Law 


This Law extends to relations between subjects in the 
realm of television and radio broadcasting regardless of the 
form of ownership, purpose of creation and types of 
statutory activity of those television and radio organiza- 
tions, as well as the method of dissemination of television 
and radio information if their telecasts are intended for 
mass reception by consumers. 


This law does not extend to relations that govern the 
creation and activity of special television and radio sys- 
tems of a closed type (production, process, educational, 
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official etc.), amateur radio communications, radio sports 
or other types of communications that operate on the basis 
of individual calling, or are used to disseminate informa- 
tion for special purposes and are not intended for mass 
reception of their telecasts; or to activity in the non- 
broadcast rental of video or audio productions at various 
institutions. 


Article 4, The authority of state bodies with regard to 
television and radio broadcasting in Ukraine 


The Supreme Soviet of Ukraine defines state policy with 
regard to television and radio broadcasting, the legislative 
foundations for its realization, and the guarantees of the 
social and legal protection of the employees of this sector. 


The Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine provides for the 
realization of state policy with regard to television and 
radio broadcasting, and coordinates the activity of the 
ministries and other central bodies of state executive 
power in this sphere. 


The authority of the Supreme Soviet of Crimea, the local 
Soviets of People’s Deputies and the oblast, rayon, Kiev 
and Sevastopol city, and rayon in Kiev and Sevastopol, 
state administrations with regard to the development of 
television and radio broadcasting is defined by law. 


Article 5. The National Council on Issues of Television 
and Radio Broadcasting 


The National Council on Issues of Television and Radio 
Broadcasting (hereinafter in the Law, the National 
Council) is created with the aim of putting into effect and 
upholding legislation in the realm of television and radio 
broadcasting and other official acts. 


The National Council is an independent state body, which 
operates in accordance with a Statute approved by the 
Supreme Soviet of Ukraine. 


The composition of the National Council is approved by 
the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, for the elective term of the 
current composition of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine and 
President of Ukraine, in the amount of eight individuals, 
with four candidates submitted by the Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet of Ukraine and four by the President of 
Ukraine. 


The members of the National Council elect from among 
their members a chairman and his deputies. 


The chairman and his deputies work on the National 
Council on a professional basis. The rest of the members of 
the National Council work on a voluntary basis. 


The members of the National Council who are working on 
the council on a professional basis may not hold any 
positions in other state or non-state organizations, institu- 
tions and enterprises, receive one-time recompense for the 
performance of operations (aside from honoraria for cre- 
ative activity and teaching work) or engage in entrepre- 
neurial activity in the realm of television and radio broad- 
casting, and cease membership in political parties. 
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The members of the National Council and the employees 
of its apparatus may not be the founders of television and 
radio organizations, or take part in commercial activity. 


The principal functions of the National Council are: 


a) coordinating the development of a unified conceptual 
framework for the television and radio information 
expanse of Ukraine, and taking part in its implementation; 


b) monitoring the upholding of legislation in the realm of 
television and radio broadcasting in Ukraine by television 
and radio organizations, and the terms of licensing; 


C) issuing licenses to television and radio organizations, on 
a competitive basis, for the right to utilize broadcast 
channels and broadcast time; 


d) monitoring the efficient utilization of frequency 
resources; 


e) defining the rules for the formulation and preservation 
of a temporary archive of television and radio telecasts. 


The National Council has the right: 


—to deem that a license has lost its validity if a television 
and radio organization does not begin its activity within 
a year from the day it received it; 


—to receive from all television and radio organizations 
documents, notices and explanations with regard to 
their activity; 


—to conduct verifications, within the cope of its authority, 
of the activity of television and radio organizations that 
pertains to the conditions and procedure for the utiliza- 
tion of broadcast channels. 


In a case of violations of prevailing legislation or the terms 
of a license by a television and radio organization, the 
National Council: 


—-issues warnings; 
—<imposes penalties; 
—temporarily suspends or annuls a license. 


The National Council submits to the Supreme Soviet of 
Ukraine an annual report on its activity, with its publica- 
tion in the mass media. 


Article 6. Prohibition of interference in the creative 
activity of television and radio organizations 


The interference of state bodies, bodies of local or regional 
self-government, their officials, associations of citizens or 
individual citizens in the creative activity of television and 
radio organizations, as well as censorship as a means of 
control over the ideological content of telecasts, are pro- 
hibited; the content only ot information protected by law is 
monitored. 


Article 7. Anti-monopolistic restrictions 


One television and radio organization, as well as structural 
subdivisions of it with the rights of a legal person, does not 
have the right to broadcast on more than two channels in 
television and three channels in radio across the territory 
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of the entire country, oblast, city or other region that is 
indicated in the license, aside from cable (wire) networks 
and broadcasting to foreign countries. 


A legal or natural person does not have the right to be the 
founder (or cofounder) or more than one television and 
radio organization. 


Article 8, Protection of the interests of national television 
and radio production 


With the aim of protecting the interests of national televi- 
sion and radio production and promoting investment in 
the development of the national base of television and 
radio broadcasting, no less than 50 percent of the overall 
amount of broadcasting by each television and radio 
organization must be telecasts (films) made directly by that 
television and radio organization or other legal persons 
that are operating in Ukraine. 


Article 9. The language of television and radio telecasts 
and programs 


Television and radio organizations broadcast in the state 
language. 


Broadcasting in certain regions may be also performed in 
the language of national minorities that reside in compact 
fashion on a given territory. 


Broadcasting to a foreign audience is performed in Ukrai- 
nian and the corresponding foreign language. 


Article 10. Legislation on television and radio broadcasting 


The legislation of Ukraine on television and radio broad- 
casting is composed of the Law of Ukraine “Information,” 
this Law and other official acts of legislation of Ukraine 
that are promulgated in accordance with them. 


Article 11. The structure of national television and radio 
broadcasting in Ukraine 


The structure of national television and radio broadcasting 
in Ukraine is composed of state and non-state television 
and radio organizations founded by legal and natural 
persons in accordance with the prevailing legislation of 
Ukraine. 


Article 12. State television and radio organizations of 
Ukraine 


The basis of national television and radio broadcasting in 
Ukraine is state television and radio organizations, which 
are maintained out of the funds of the state budget and 
provide for television and radio broadcasting to the entire 
territory or corresponding region of Ukraine and to a 
foreign audience. 


State television and radio organizations are guided in their 
activity by the Constitution, the laws of Ukraine and other 
acts of legislation of Ukraine, realize the basic tasks that 
are defined by this Law, and report to the National Council 
each year. 


State television and radio organizations are granted the 
priority right to utilize state television and radio networks. 
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The annual receipts to the accounts of state television and 
radio organizations from advertising and sponsors may 
not exceed 25 percent of their budget. 


The basic tasks of state television and radio organizations 
are: 


a) the prompt informing of television viewers and radio 
listeners of socio-political and other events in Ukraine and 
abroad, the dissemination of official announcements, and 
the elucidation of decisions by bodies of legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial authority; 


b) the creation and dissemination of economic, feature, 
cultural-enlightenment, educational, entertainment and 
sports programs, as well as programs for children and 
youth; 


c) the promotion of a strengthening of the international 
ties of Ukraine, and a rise in its prestige around the world. 


Part Il. 


The Founding of Television and Radio Organizations 
and the Licensing of Their Activity 


Article 13. The right to found television and radio organi- 
zations 


The right to found television and radio organizations in 
Ukraine belongs to: 


—citizens of Ukraine who are not restricted in civil 
competency, the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, the Presi- 
dent of Ukraine and other legal persons of Ukraine. 


The creation and activity of television and radio organiza- 
tions by foreign legal and natural persons and persons 
without citizenship is prohibited in Ukraine. The creation 
and activity of television and radio organizations with 
foreign investment such that more than 30 percent of the 
authorized capital is foreign investments is prohibited. 


Foreign investment of television and radio organizations 
in Ukraine is accomplished under the monitoring, and 
with the consent, of the National Council. 


The state registration of television and radio organizations 
is accomplished under the procedure stipulated by the 
prevailing legislation of Ukraine on enterprise. 


A founder submits an application to the appropriate body 
for registration, and the decision of founders to create 
television and radio organizations, their statute and other 
documents are envisaged by the prevailing legislation of 
Ukraine. 


Each television and radio organization is entered on the 
State Register of the Television and Radio Organizations 
of Ukraine, which is maintained by the National Council. 


Article 14. Licensing of broadcast channels 


A television and radio organization and its founder, or a 
body authorized by him, in order to obtain a license for the 
utilization of broadcast channels, submits an application 
to the National Council. 


The application should contain information: 
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a) on the founder (the name, legal address, and banking 
particulars for a legal person, and the full name, date of 
birth, citizenship and address for a natural person); 


b) the name of the television and radio organizations, their 
particulars and their basic data (call signs, logo etc.); 


c) the location of creation of the television and radio 
organization; 


d) the program concept for the television and radio orga- 
nization relative to the requirements of this Law; 


e) the language (languages) in which the telecasts are made; 


f) the territory to which the dissemination of the programs 
or telecasts is expected; 


g) the expected audience; 


h) the frequency, time and amounts of broadcasting 
(including the production of their own telecasts); 


i) the type of broadcasting (television, sound, teletext, 
other); 


j) the method of dissemination of the programs (over the 
air, cable, air and cable, wire. satellite or other); 


k) the location and technical data on the transmitter. 


Copies of statutory documents of television and radio 
organizations approved under stipulated procedure are 
attached to the application. 


The application for the issue of a license for the right to 
utilize broadcast channels by a television and radio orga- 
nization is reviewed, and a decision is made on it, within 
a month’s time from the day of its receipt at the National 
Council, with the mandatory notification of the applicant 
of the decision. 


The license indicates the information that is contained in 
the application for its issuance, as well as the broadcast 
channels assigned, the territory of the zone of certain 
reception, the portion of the programs of their own pro- 
duction and their thematic thrust, the average daily 
amount of broadcasting, the obligations assumed by the 
television and radio organization during competitive selec- 
tion, the effective term of the license, the date that the 
license takes effect and the date of the start of broad- 
casting. 


The National Council, when conducting competitive selec- 
tion among applicants for the receipt of licenses, takes into 
account the interests of the television viewers and radio 
listeners, the necessity of protecting overall national inter- 
ests and expanding cultural values, the necessity of the 
more complete illumination of the positions of various 
social groups in television and radio programs, conformity 
to the terms that are set forth in the application for the 
issue of the license and to the terms of the competition, 
conformity of the technical capabilities and creative poten- 
tial at the television broadcasting organization with the 
declared characteristics, and the obligations of television 
and radio organizations to perform public broadcasting. 
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Television and radio organizations that are not registered 
under stipulated procedure, as well as television and radio 
organizations that are created by political parties, profes- 
sional associations, religious organizations and enterprises 
that they have founded (or acted as cofounders), do not 
have the right to seek to receive licenses. In a case where 
several founders have equal grounds to receive a license, 
the applicant that utilized the license for a prior term has 
a preferential right to receive it, if the terms of the license 
and the requirements of prevailing legislation were not 
violated over the effective term of it. 


Article 15. Non-consideration of an application for the 
issue (or continuation) of a license 


An application for the issue (or continuation) of a license 
for the right to utilize broadcast channels is not considered 
if it: 

a) was submitted (signed) by an individual who does not 
have such authority: 


b) was submitted in violation of the requirements of 
Article 14 of this Law. 


The applicants are notified in writing if a license is not 
considered, with elaboration of the reasons, within the 
deadline stipulated for licensing. This decision may be 
appealed by the applicant under judicial procedures. 


After clarification of the reasons that were the grounds for 
the decision not to consider an application, it should be 
reviewed in its essence in accordance with the procedure 
and within the time frame stipulated by Article 14 of this 
Law. 


Article 16. Refusal to issue (or continue) a license 


A refusal to issue (or continue) a license for the right to 
utilize broadcast channels by a television and radio orga- 
nization is permitted in cases where: 


a) the application is submitted by an enterprise, institution 
or organization that is not a legal person; 


b) a license was issued earlier to a television and radio 
Organization with the same name and on the same broad- 
cast territory; 


c) the statute of the television and radio organization 
contradicts the provisions of the second part of Article 2 of 
this Law; 


d) the statute does not stipulate that the television and 
radio organization is a legal person; 


e) the application was submitted before the end of a year 
from the day of a decision by the National Council to 
annul the license of the given television and radio organi- 
zation; 

f) the absence of technical capabilities to accomplish 
broadcasting with the declared characieristics. 


A refusal to issue a license to a television and radio 
organization is sent to the applicants in written form, with 
an indication of the grounds for the refusal. 
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A refusal to issue a license to a television and radio 
Organization may be appealed to the court within a three- 
month period. 


Article 17. Effective term of licenses 


A license for the right to utilize a broadcast channel is 
issued for a term indicated by the applicant, but not for 
less than 5 years for the purposes of over-the-air broad- 
casting and 10 years for cable (wire) broadcasting. The 
licenses loses its force after the expiration of that time 
period. 


A television and radio organization shall again obtain a 
license under the procedure stipulated by this Law in order 
to continue broadcasting. 


The right to start broadcasting is retained by a television 
and radio organization for a period of one year from the 
day the license takes effect. The television and radio 
Organization notifies the National Council within ten days 
of the start of broadcasting. If a television and radio 
organization fails to start broadcasting within a year’s time 
from the time the license takes effect, the license loses its 
validity. 


Article 18. Payment for the issue of a license 


A television and radio organization pays a monetary fee in 
an amount established by the Cabinet of Ministers of 
Ukraine for the issue of a license. 


Ten percent of the amount of the monetary fee is charged 
for the issue of a duplicate license. 


The registration fee is paid to the account of the National 
Council. 


Article 19. Curtailment of the activity of television and 
radio organizations 


The activity of television and radio organizations is cur- 
tailed by decision of the founder (cofounders) or a court, 
and the National Council is notified of this within ten days 
in order for it to make the appropriate changes in the State 
Register. 


Part Ill. 


Organization of Television and Radio Broadcasting 


Article 20. Start of broadcasting and showing of television 
and radio telecasts or programs 


A television and radio organization has the right to begin 
broadcasting from the moment the license takes effect. 


The owner of the technical means of broadcasting or the 
Organization that operates it does not have the right to 
allow the use of those means by television and radio 
Organizations that do not have a license. 


The dissemination of television and radio programs to a 
territory larger than that indicated in the license is prohib- 
ited. 


The holder of a license does not have the right to sublease 
the broadcast channel. 
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The management of a television and radio organization or 
an individual authorized by them gives permission for the 
showing of television and radio telecasts or programs, and 
bears individual responsibility for their content and 
quality. 


Article 21. Basic data 


A television and radio organization is obligated to provide 
notification of its name and other basic data (call signs, 
logo etc.) no less than four times in around-the-clock 
broadcasting, and at the beginning and end of broadcasting 
in other cases. 


Article 22. The right and procedure for the utilization of 
broadcast channels 


The procedure for the utilization of broadcast channels is 
defined by the National Council. 


Television and radio organizations, regardless of their 
forms of ownership, have the right to utilize the frequen- 
cies intended for broadcasting, as well as the ownership, 
disposal and utilization of the technical means of broad- 
casting. 


Article 23. Satellite television and radio broadcasting 


A system of satellite television and radio broadcasting is 
being developed and utilized in Ukraine in the following 
priority areas: 


a) the dissemination to the entire territory of Ukraine, or 
certain regions of it, of the programs or telecasts of 
television and radio organizations registered in Ukraine, 
for reception by individual subscribers or collective distri- 
bution networks; 


b) the exchange of programs and telecasts among the 
television and radio organizations of Ukraine and other 
nations. 


The procedure for broadcasting using satellites is estab- 
lished by the National Council. 


Article 24, Cable (wire) broadcasting 


Networks of cable (wire) broadcasting are created with the 
permission of local bodies of state executive authority. 


The procedure for the utilization of those networks for the 
purposes of television and radio broadcasting is defined by 
Articles 13—18 of this Law. 


A cable-television organization is obligated to provide for 
the broadcast of existing programs of state broadcasting to 
its subscribers by cable channel. 


Article 25. Permission for the right to utilize programs or 
telecasts of other television and radio organizations 


Television and radio organizations have the right to utilize 
the programs or telecasts of other television and radio 
organizations only after obtaining the corresponding per- 
mission from them, with the exception of the cases envis- 
aged by Article 36 of this Law. 
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The circulation, showing or sale of television, radio or 
video productions without the permission of their owners 
is prohibited. 


In a case of the utilization of the programs or telecasts of a 
television and radio organization without its permission, it 
has the right to compensation for damages caused as a 
result of the violation of its rights. 


Disputes that arise are resolved by a court or court or 
arbitration under the procedure stipulated by prevailing 
legislation. 


Article 26. The right to obtain information 


Television and radio organizations and their employees 
have the right to obtain from state bodies, associations of 
citizens, enterprises, institutions and organizations infor- 
mation necessary for the performance of their statutory 
activity under the procedure envisaged by the prevailing 
legislation of Ukraine. Officials who provide information 
bear responsibility for its trustworthiness. 


Article 27. Dissemination of official announcements and 
other mandatory information 


State television and radio organizations are obligated to 
transmit without charge the announcements of the 
Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, the President of Ukraine, the 
Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine and the Constitutional 
Court to the entire territory of the country, and the official 
announcements of the Supreme Soviet of the Republic of 
Crimea, local Soviets of People’s Deputies and local state 
administrations to the territories under their jurisdiction. 


Television and radio organizations, regardless of their 
forms of ownership, do not have the right to refuse to 
disseminate announcements of states of emergency. The 
right to utilize television and radio broadcasting for this 
purpose belongs to the bodies and officials who are autho- 
rized to make decisions under conditions of a state of 
emergency. 


Television and radio organizations are obligated to 
announce without charge a decision of a court or a court of 
arbitration that takes effect and contain an order for their 
announcement through the given television or radio orga- 
nization. 


Article 28. The utilization of television and radio in 
election campaigns 


State television and radio organizations furnish candidates 
for the offices of President of Ukraine, people’s deputies of 
Ukraine and local soviets and other clected offices in 
bodies of state power, as well as political parties, that are 
registered under the procedure established by Law, with 
equal opportunities to conduct pre-election campaigns by 
means of the granting of air time that is without charge and 
of equal value at the nationwide or local levels accordingly. 


Non-state television and radio organizations may grant 
candidates for the office of President of Ukraine, people’s 
deputies and political parties, broadcast time in accor- 
dance with the laws of Ukraine for elections for President 
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of Ukraine, people’s deputies of Ukraine and resolutions 
of the Central Election Commission. 


Monitoring of the utilization of television and radio broad- 
casting for pre-election campaigning is performed by the 
Central Election Commission and the corresponding dis- 
trict commissions. 


State television and radio organizations grant political 
parties equal opportunities for the expression of their 
views during the period between elections, for the objec- 
tive illumination of processes and events that are tran- 
spiring in society. 


Article 29. Granting of air time for official appearances 
and statements 


The broadcasting (reporting) of sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of Ukraine and the Supreme Soviet of the Republic 
of Crimea is conducted by state television and radio 
Organizations, within the limits of stipulated amounts of 
broadcasting and overall financing. 


The broadcasting (reporting) of sessions of oblast and 
other local Soviets of People’s Deputies by state television 
and radio organizations is accomplished on the basis of 
agreement between the corresponding level of the Soviet 
and the television and radio organization. 


State television and radio organizations, by demand of the 
President of Ukraine, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of 
Ukraine, Prime Minister of Ukraine and Chairman of the 
Constitutional Court of Ukraine, grant them time for 
emergency official speeches appearances on important 
issues of state life. 


State television and radio organizations are obligated to 
provide time and space in their programs and provide 
opportunities for the speeches of people’s deputies of 
Ukraine on questions of their activity as deputies. The 
participation of deputies of Ukraine in telecasts on other 
issues is done on the basis of general principles. 


The appearances of people’s deputies of local Soviets, on 
issues of their activity as deputies, on television and radio 
programs that are broadcast on the territory of the corre- 
sponding Soviet are accomplished by agreement with the 
local television and radio organizations. 


Article 30. Advertising 


Advertising in telecasts and programs shall be clearly 
differentiated and delineated from other elements of the 
given telecast or program. 


If a television and radio organization is financed either 
partially or completely from the state budget, as well as if 
consumers of a program are not warned in advance of the 
commercial nature of a broadcast or are deprived of the 
opportunity to refuse the subscriber fee for the use of that 
program, the time allocated for advertising cannot exceed 
10 percent of each hour of the broadcast. 


The broadcasting of concert shows and sports programs 
that last more than 30 minutes may be interrupted for 
advertising only once per full 30-minute time interval. 
Transmissions that last less than 30 minutes and movie or 
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television films may not be interrupted for advertising, if 
not otherwise provided for in the agreement between the 
television and radio organization and the owner of the 
author’s rights. 


Anchors, announcers and other participants in television 
and radio telecasts do not have the right, outside the limits 
that have been allocated for advertising, to make special 
demonstrations of products or to describe their consumer 
qualities either directly or indirectly (with the aid of dress, 
external setting, pictures etc.). 


Television and radio employees are prohibited from 
engaging in advertising in the form of information— 
indicating the particulars of a producer of products or 
services, the address, contact telephone, account, and 
commercial trademarks of a good or service. 


The television and radio organization bears responsibility 
for the inclusion of advertising in programs or telecasts 
with poor artistic or technical qualities, and the advertiser 
for the content of the advertising. 


Article 31. Prohibitions and restrictions on advertising 


Broadcasts of sessions of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, 
the Supreme Soviet of the Republic of Crimea, official 
state functions and ceremonies, speeches of the President 
of Ukraine, the Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of 
Ukraine, the Prime Minister of Ukraine, the Chairman of 
the Constitutional Court, people’s deputies of Ukraine, 
members of the government of Ukraine and religious 
broadcasts may not be interrupted by advertising. 


Advertising and campaigning telecasts with political con- 
tent are not permitted on the day elections and referen- 
dums are held. 


Advertising of tobacco and alcoholic items and narcotics, 
as well as advertising that acts on the subconscious (sub- 
liminal advertising), are prohibited. Means and methods 
of medical prevention and treatment, cosmetics and 
household chemical agents, food products and food addi- 
tives may be advertised only provided there is approval for 
their use and sale, issued by specially authorized bodies of 
health protection in Ukraine. 


Advertising shall not be placed in the text and images in 
such a manner that it could cause spiritual, moral or 
psychic harm to the youth and children. 


Advertising in telecasts intended for a children’s (up to 14 
years of age) audience is prohibited. 


Article 32. Participation of sponsors in the creation of 
television and radio programs 


Programs may be created with the participation of legal 
and physical persons who act as sponsors, aside from those 
whose principal activity is the production or sale of 
products or services, the advertising of which is prohibited 
by Article 31 of this Law. 


A program prepared with the participation of a sponsor 
shall be clearly and suitably indicated with the aid of 
subtitles or dictated text at the beginning, if the agreement 
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between the television and radio organization and the 
sponsor does not indicate otherwise. 


The sponsorship of news shows is prohibited. 


The interference of sponsors in the professional activity of 
television and radio organizations and their employees is 
prohibited. 


Article 33. Correspondent points 


Television and radio organizations have the right to open 
correspondent points on the territory of Ukraine and 
beyond its borders under stipulated procedure. A corre- 
spondent point is a structural subdivision (affiliate) of a 
television and radio organization, and represents its inter- 
ests. 


Article 34, Accreditation of television and radio employees 


Television and radio organizations have the right to agree 
with state bodies and bodies of citizens’ associations to 
accredit creative groups and certain employees at them (or 
at other press services). The bodies to which television and 
radio employees are accredited provide conditions for 
them to perform their official duties with a regard for the 
specific nature of the preparation of television and radio 
materials (accommodation of gear, lighting conditions, 
connection to sound sources etc.), as well as their prior 
notification of the time and place for the conduct of 
sessions, press conferences, presentations, councils and 
other functions, and the furnishing of transcripts, proto- 
cols and other materials. 


The curtailment of accreditation of television and radio 
employees is possible by decision of the organizations that 
have accredited them, in coordination with the television 
and radio organization that accredited those employees, or 
in a case of their dismissal by their television and radio 
organization. 


Article 35. Preservation of materials of television and 
radio broadcasts 


Television and radio organizations are obligated to pre- 
serve textual materials of telecasts for a period of one year 
after their showing, and keep a recording 'og of the 
telecasts that were sent without prior taping (live over the 
air), in which are recorded the topic of the broadcast, the 
date and time of its start and end, and the names of the 
authors, anchors and other participant. The recording log 
of telecasts that are broadcast live is preserved for a year 
from the day of the last entry in it. 


Transmissions that are recorded in full on magnetic tape 
may be erased after the end of a ten-day period from the 
time of the last broadcast, if no request has been received 
in that time to refute the information contained in it. In 
cases where a dispute arises, they are erased only after it is 
resolved (the rendering of a court decision, the reaching of 
a settlement etc.). 


The procedure and criteria for the selection, time periods 
and conditions for the long-term storage of television and 
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radio telecasts that are of historical, artistic, cultural or 
other value are defined by the prevailing legislation of 
Ukraine. 


Part IV 


The Rights and Obligations of Television and Radio 
Organizations and Their Employees 


Article 36. Author’s right of television and radio organiza- 
tions 


The author’s right to telecasts (films) and programs created 
by television and radio organizations belongs to them, as 
do author’s rights obtained in accordance with agreements 
reached by them. 


A television and radio organization has the right to permit 
or prohibit other television and radio organizations, insti- 
tutions and establishments and citizens in Ukraine and 
abroad from: 


—the transmission (rebroadcast) of their telecasts (films) 
and programs; 


—the reproduction, circulation or sale of recordings of 
telecasts (films) or programs made by them that are in 
their possession, as well as recordings of musical and 
literary or dramatic works performed by a television and 
radio organization in a studio or in theatrical establish- 
ments. 


The use of the telecasts (films) and programs of a television 
and radio organization without their consent is permitted 
in the following cases: 


—to satisfy the individual requirements of citizens; 


—for the use of brief excerpts—not more than five minutes 
from each telecast (film)—by other television and radio 
organizations; 


—for educational purposes at state educational institu- 
tions. 


Article 37. The obligations of television and radio organi- 
zations 


Television and radio organizations are obligated: 
a) to disseminate objective information; 


b) not to create obstacles to the telecast and reception of 
programs of other television and radio organizations, or 
the functioning of communications lines; 


c) to uphold the requirements of state standards, and the 
technical parameters of television and radio broadcasting; 


d) to warn television viewers in advance of the fact that 
there is a charge for their programs; 


e) to fulfill the rules of advertising activity and sponsorship 
as stipulated by this Law; 


f) to have a respectful attitude toward national dignity, 
national originality and the culture of all peoples; 
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g) to keep secret, on the basis of documentary confirma- 
tion, information about an individual who has furnished 
information or other materials on condition that his name 
not be divulged; 


h) not to disseminate materials that violate the presump- 
tion of innocence of a defendant or prejudice the verdict of 
the court; 


i) not to disseminate information about the private life of 
a citizen without his consent, if that information is not 
socially necessary. In a case where a court determines that 
the dissemination of information about the private life of 
a citizen is not socially necessary information, moral or 
material losses are compensated under the procedure stip- 
ulated by the prevailing legislation of Ukraine. 


A television and radio organization does not have the 

right: 

—to alter fundamentally the nature, amount of broad- 
casting and program concepts without the advance noti- 


fication of television viewers and radio listeners of their 
telecasts; 


—to increase unilaterally the amount of subscriber charges 
or other types of payments for services before the end of 
the term of a contract, aside from cases of the replace- 
ment of centrally approved rates for television and radio 
broadcasting services. 


No types of operations may be performed within the limits 
of zones of guaranteed reception of television programs 
that could harm the reception of telecasts or worsen their 
technical quality. Legal and natural persons guilty of this 
are obligated to compensate all expenditures connected 
with restoring the prior quality of reception of television 
programs at their own expense. 


Article 38. The rights of creative employees of television 
and radio organizations 


A creative employee of a television and radio organization 
who is fulfilling his duties has the right: 


a) to gather and obtain information, without interference, 
that is necessary for the preparation of programs; 


b) to make film, video, audio and other recordings and 
photographs, with the exception of cases stipulated by the 
prevailing legislation of Ukraine; 


Cc) to visit, on assignment of television and radio organiza- 
tions, authorities, enterprises, institutions and organiza- 
tions, and to be received by their officials; 


d) when presenting identification as an employee of a 
television and radio organization, to be in regions of 
natural disasters and catastrophes, at the locations of 
accidents, mass disorder, at public meetings, assemblies, 
demonstrations and other mass functions, and on territo- 
ries on which a state of emergency has been declared; 


e) to access (photograph, record) documents and materials, 
with the exception of those that are specially protected by 
the prevailing legislation of Ukraine; 
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f) to employ a pseudonym and specify the inviolability of 
exposing the secrecy of the pseudonym; 


g) to become familiar, before broadcasting, with a telecast 
final’, prepared for showing that was prepared with the use 
of materials gathered by him, and to make his own 
observations with regard to the telecast; 


h) to abrogate his responsibility for materials whose con- 
tent, in his opinion, have been altered (distorted) in the 
process of editorial preparat'on; 


i) to refuse to fulfill an assignment of a television and radio 
organization if it contradicts prevailing legislation. 


Article 39. The obligations of creative employees of tele- 
vision and radio organizations 


A creative employee of a television and radio organization 
is obligated: 


a) to uphold the program concepts of the television and 
radio organization, and be guided by its statute; 


b) to verify the trustworthiness of information he has 
obtained; 


c) not to permit the dissemination of information that is 
stipulated by the second part of Article 2 of this Law; 


d) not to permit instances of the dissemination in televi- 
sion and radio programs of information that violates the 
rights and legal interests of citizens or diminishes their 
honor and dignity; 


e) to fulfill other requirements that arise out of this Law, 
the statute of the television and radio organization and the 
labor contract reached by him with the television and 
radio organization. 


The obligations stipulated by the first part of this article 
also extent to non-staff employees of television and radio 
organizations. 


In the event that a creative television and radio employee 
is advanced as a candidate for elective office, he enjoys 
rights of utilization of television and radio broadcasting 
equal to those of other candidates. 


A creative television and radio employee does not have the 
right to make use of his official status in the interests of a 
candidate whose confidence he enjoys. 


Part V 


The Rights of Television Viewers and Radio Listeners 


Article 40. Protection of the rights of television viewers 
and radio listeners 


Television viewers and radio listeners have the right: 


—to receive for individual use all programs of state, 
non-state and foreign television and radio organizations; 


—to direct observations and proposals to television and 
radio organizations, their founders or the National 
Council with regard to the content and technical quality 
of programs, and to receive an answer through the 
telecasts themselves or in writing; 
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—to refute the dissemination by a television and radio 
Organization of data that does not correspond to reality, 
or diminishes the honor and dignity of citizens. 


Article 41. Protection of the rights of minor television 
viewers and radio listeners 


Telecasts (films) that could cause harm to the physical, 
psychic or moral development of minors are prohibited. 


The disseminati »n of information about minors that have 
committed crimes or about crimes committed against 
minors, as well as the suicide of minors, is not dissemi- 
nated without the consent of parents or those in their 
stead, if such information makes it possible to identify the 
minor individual. 


Article 42. Impermissibility of distortion of information 


An individual who conducts an interview, or an individual 
who provides information for a television and radio orga- 
nization, has the right to demand in writing to review or 
hear the prepared material before its broadcast and, in case 
of dissatisfaction, to withdraw the material from broad- 
casting. 


Disputes in connection with violations of the norms set 
forth in the first part of this article are considered by a 
court. 


Article 43. The right to answer, refute or provide one’s own 
interpretation of the circumstances of an affair 


A television and radio organization is obligated to offer to 
citizens or representatives of organizations whose interests 
have suffered harm from the dissemination of informa- 
tion, an opportunity to answer, refute or provide their own 
interpretation of the circumstances of an affair. 


In a case of the dissemination in a television and radio 
telecast of information that diminishes the honor and 
dignity of citizens or does not correspond to reality, it 
should be refuted by the television and radio organization 
that disseminated the information at the request of the 
individuals concerned within a month’s time. The place 
and time for refutation is also designated in agreement 
with the parties concerned. 


Disputes on the exercise of the indicated rights are consid- 
ered by a court. 


Part VI 


The Financing and Material and Technical Base of 
Television and Radio Organizations 


Article 44. The financing of television and radio organiza- 
tions 


The sources of financing for television and radio organi- 
zations are budgetary appropriations, subscriber fees and 
funds obtained from: 


—the production and broadcasting of advertising, the 
publication of newspapers, magazines, information bul- 
letins, books, video newspapers and the creation of 
television and radio programs for broadcasting; 
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—the sale to newspapers, magazines and information 
agencies the right to feature programs of iheir own 
television and radio telecasts; 


—the activity of commercial channels, as well as cable, 
information (teletext) and other types of television and 
radio broadcasting; 


—the production, sale and rental of cassettes with record- 
ings of video and audio productions; 


—the rental of television films, paid shows and concerts 
organized directly by the television and radio organiza- 
tion; 


—the foreign economic activity of television and radio 
organizations, and other types of activity envisaged by 
statute; 


—the contributions of founders, sponsors, state bodies and 
philanthropic and other public funds, as well as certain 
citizens. 


Foreign investments are permitted as a source of financing 
of television and radio organizations under the procedure 
stipulated by the prevailing legislation of Ukraine, with the 
restriction stipulated by Article 13 of this Law. 


Article 45. The material and technical base of television 
and radio organizations 


The material and technical base of television and radio 
organizations, which supports the production of television 
and radio telecasts and programs and their delivery to 
consumers, may include enterprises and organizations 
(television centers, television and radio centers, television 
and radio broadcast engineering centers, radio buildings 
etc.), as well as the technical means of disseminating 
television and radio programs (transmission, satellite, 
cable, radio-relay communications networks and other 
means). 


Technical means of television and radio broadcasting that 
are created (acquired, built) at the expense of state capital 
investments may not be turned over to the use of non-state 
television and radio organizations without the consent of 
the corresponding central body of state executive authority 
and the National Council. 


Plans, programs and schemes for the development of 
public, departmental and other types of television and 
radio broadcasting shall be coordinated by the television 
and radio organization with the development program of 
state television and radio broadcasting on the corre- 
sponding territories. 


The essential technical requirements with regard to the 
support of television and radio broadcasting from their 
premises (lighting, areas to accommodate television cam- 
eras and other equipment, the operations of personnel, 
means of communications etc.) shall be provided for 
during the design engineering, building and modernization 
of facilities (buildings, structures) intended for the holding 
of public functions (mass cultural, sporting, theatrical etc.). 
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Part VII 


Liability for Violations of the Legislation on Television 
and Radio Broadcasting 


Article 46. Liability for violations of legislation on televi- 
sion and radio broadcasting 


Violations of the legislation of Ukraine on television and 
radio broadcasting are: 


—the violations envisaged by Article 47 of the Law of 
Ukraine “information”; 


—violations of the requirements stipulated by part two of 
Article 2, Article 8, and part four of Article 20 of this 
Law; 

—violations of the anti-monopoly restrictions stipulated 
by this Law; 


—violations of the restrictions stipulated for foreign inves- 
tors; 


—broadcasting without a license; 


—obtaining a license for the use of broadcasting channels 
under false pretenses; 


—the performance of broadcasting in violation of the 
terms indicated in the license; 


—violations of the procedure and time periods for the 
issue of a license; 


—violations of the interests and legal rights of television 
and radio organizations that have obtained a license; 


—allowing television and radio organizations that do not 
have a license to utilize technical means of broadcasting; 


—the complete or partial transfer of a broadcasting 
channel to the use of another legal or natural person; 


—violations of the requirement for the mandatory notifi- 
cation of initial data; 


—the creation of networks of cable (wire) broadcasting 
without the consent of local bodies of state executive 
authority; 


—the failure of a cable-broadcast television and radio 
organization to provide its subscribers with existing 
programs of state broadcasting; 


—violations of the author’s rights of the owners of televi- 
sion and radio telecasts and programs; 


—violations of the requirements with regard to advertising 
activity established by this Law; 


—violations of the terms of sponsorship activity; 


—violations of the rights of creative employees of televi- 
sion and radio organizations; 


—violations of the legal rights of television viewers and 
radio listeners; 


—the creation of impediments to the legal activity of the 
National Council. 
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Individuals guilty of these violations bear civil-legal, 
administrative and criminal liability in accordance with 
the prevailing legislation of Ukraine. 


Article 47. Compensation for moral losses 


Moral (non-property) losses that are caused to citizens as a 
result of the dissemination of information by a television 
and radio organization that does not correspond to reality, 
diminishes the honor and dignity of citizens or causes 
them other non-property damage, is compensated for by 
that television and radio organization, as well as by the 
guilty officials and citizens, in accordance with a court 
decision. The size of the compensation of moral (non- 
property) damages in monetary terms is designated by the 
court. 


Article 48. Release from liability for the dissemination of 
information that does not correspond to reality 


A television and radio organization and television and 
radio employees do not bear liability for the dissemination 
by television and radio of information that does not 
correspond to reality in cases where: 


a) that information is contained in official announce- 
ments; 


b) it is obtained from information agencies or press ser- 
vices of state bodies and bodies of public associations; 


c) the information is a literal quotation from the speeches 
of people’s deputies, as well as the official speeches of 
officials of state bodies; 


d) it is contained in editorial appearances that are trans- 
mitted over the air without prior recording. 


Part VIII 


International Collaboration in the Sphere of Television 
and Radio Broadcasting 


Article 49. International collaboration of television and 
radio organizations 


The collaboration of television and radio organizations 
with foreign counterparts is accomplished on the basis of 
international treaties or direct treaties ratified by Ukraine. 


If an international treaty in which Ukraine takes part 
establishes norms other than those that are contained in 
this Law, the norms of the international treaty are applied. 


Article 50. The activity of representatives of foreign tele- 
vision and radio organizations on the territory of Ukraine 


The accreditation of foreign correspondents of television 
and radio broadcasting is performed by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Ukraine. 


The legal status and professional activity of representatives 
of foreign television and radio organizations accredited in 
Ukraine are regulated by the Cabinet of Ministers of 
Ukraine. 
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Representatives of foreign television and radio organiza- 
tions that are not accredited in Ukraine under stipulated 
procedure conduct their activity as staff members of 
foreign legal persons. 


President of Ukraine L. Kravchuk 
City of Kiev, 21 December 1993 


Decree on Implementation 


944K0776B Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
22 Feb 94 p 3 


[Text of decree implementing Law of Ukraine “Televi- 
sion and Radio Broadcasting” ] 


[Text] 


Decree of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine on the 
Procedure for the Entry Into Force of the Law of 
Ukraine ‘Television and Radio Broadcasting’ 


The Supreme Soviet of Ukraine decrees: 


1. The entry into force of the Law of Ukraine “Television 
and Radio Broadcasting” as of the day of its promulgation. 


2. The formation of the National Council on Issues of 
Television and Radio Broadcasting in January of 1994. 


The President of Ukraine and the Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet of Ukraine will submit, for the consider- 
ation of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, candidates for 
membership on the National Council on Issues of Televi- 
sion and Radio Broadcasting. 


The Commissions of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine on 
Issues of Glasnost and the Mass Media will submit, for the 
consideration of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, a draft 
statute on the National Council on Issues of Television and 
Radio Broadcasting. 


3. Prevailing legislation, as well as resolutions of the 
Government of Ukraine, are applicable until the legisla- 
tion of Ukraine is brought into conformity with this Law, 
if they do not contradict this Law. 


4. The Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine will within three 
months: 


—develop and submit, for the consideration of the 
Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, proposals for bringing the 
legislation of Ukraine into conformity with the Law of 
Ukraine “Television and Radio Broadcasting”; 


—bring the resolutions of the Government of Ukraine into 
conformity with this Law: 


—provide for the review and annulment by ministries and 
other central bodies of state executive authority of 
Ukraine of their official documents, including instruc- 
tions, that contradict this Law. 


5. The Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine, after the forma- 
tion of the National Council on Issues of Television and 
Radio Broadcasting, will provide it with the budgetary 
financing and allocate the accommodations and technical 
means necessary for the performance of the functions 
entrusted to it. 
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6. The National Council on Issues of Television and Radio 
Broadcasting, within six months after the promulgation of 
the Law, will enter into the State Register the television 
and radio organizations that are operating in Ukraine, and 
issue them licenses for the right to utilize broadcast chan- 
nels in accordance with this Law. 


Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine I. Plyushch 
City of Kiev, 21 December 1993 


Churchman on Connection Between Religion, 
Politics 


944K0830 Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 2 Mar 94 
pp 4-5 


[Interview with UPTs-KP Church Metropolitan Antoniy 
(Masendich) by Vasiliy Anisimov, manager of the 
department of political research, under the rubric 
“Exposé”: ““The Repentance of Metropolitan Antoniy”’] 


[Text] You will not envy Metropolitan Pereyaslav and 
Sicheslav Antoniy (Masendich) of the UPTs-KP. A year and 
a half ago, as the right-hand man of UAPTs [Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church] Patriarch Mstislav, he 
took part without the knowledge of the leader of his church 
in dealings sanctioned by the ruling nomenklatura—the 
infamous unification of the Orthodox churches of 
Ukraine—and for all that time steadfastly repelled attacks 
on its blood offspring, the UPTs-Kievan Patriarchate [UPTs- 
KP] and the defrocked monk Filaret, rescued from political 
oblivion. The results of the unification, as should have been 
expected, were lamentable. Instead of two Orthodox 
churches in Ukraine, there have come to be three. The 
people did not go to the “unified” church (the UPTs-KP). 
UAPTs Patriarch Mstislav, demeaned by state bureaucrats 
and betrayed by his former comrades-in-arms, has died. The 
autocephalous church itself, which they abolished without 
its own knowledge, has come under the repression of the 
authorities. The historical Orthodox Church of Ukraine— 
the UPTs of Vladimir (Sabodan)—has begun to be black- 
ened in the presidential/Filaret mass media and on Ukrai- 
nian television, and the search for “traitors,” non-patriots 
and ‘agents of Moscow” has started. The heretofore unprec- 
edented stormings of Orthodox cathedrals by Cossacks and 
UNSO people have shaken the already brittle civil peace in 
Ukraine. The policies of L. Kravchuk and his team in the 
field of religion, in short, have led to a crisis in Ukrainian 
Orthodoxy and a schism in it. The bishops, tired of the lies 
and unreconciled to the role of puppets to which they have 
been relegated, have begun to quit the UPTs-KP (there have 
already been more than ten). One of the founders of the 
Kievan Patriarchate and the business manager of that 
church, Metropolitan Antoniy (Masendich), has also finally 
left. 


[V. Anisimov] Archbishop, you are one of the founding 
fathers of the UPTs-KP. Many unpleasant rumors are 
currently circulating around the unification of the church, 
which many, including the General Procurator of Ukraine, 
still consider to be illegal... 


{Metropolitan Antoniy] I will not conceal the fact that my 
departure from the Russian Orthodox Church was dictated 
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by patriotic aspirations. The programs of the Liberty and 
Voice of America radio stations prompted me to that, so 
that I could leave for Ukraine. You know my activity of 
that period. I came to Bondarchuk, at the time the Metro- 
politan Ioann (UAPTs). I of course had the desire to see 
that the Orthodox Church in Ukraine became indepen- 
dent. At Bondarchuk’s they convinced me that the epis- 
copal ordinations of his organization were: canonical (I 
appealed to Metropolitan Andrey and Filaret’s now-bishop 
Daniil on that score). In coming to the UAPTs, I under- 
stood that our church would have to be in isolation, but I 
had no doubt that the Moscow Patriarchate would in time 
grant autocephaly to the UPTs, and there would be a 
unified Orthodox Church in Ukraine in union with the 
Russian and other local churches of world Orthodoxy. 
Who could suppose that I would become an enemy of the 
canonical priesthood in which I served for ten years, and 
they my enemies? That has subsequently been a constant 
source of pain for me. 


I have been able to rise high up the ecclesiastical ladder of 
the UAPTs thanks to Patriarch Mstislav. I did not intend 
to go to Kiev, by the way, but the patriarch himself sent me 
there. 


[V. Anisimov] You became the number two person in the 
UAPTs and, essentially, have been leading this church in 
Ukraine? 


{Metropolitan Antoniy] Yes. I assumed that I would be 
able to make use of my high position. So as to move closer 
to the legitimate Orthodox Church, and seek out ways by 
which the UAPTs would gain canonical status. And every- 
thing was moving toward that. But the Metropolitan 
Filaret was standing in the way. He was the designated 
successor of the UPTs at the time, and you know his sharp 
statements against autocephaly. 


I was on a visited to Kharkov when a report came in that 
Filaret had gone into retirement. That was a joyous event, 
of course; I called the Council for Religious Affairs and 
asked whether it was not time to congratulate the Metro- 
politan Vladimir (Sabodan). I assumed that it would be 
namely he, enjoying a great reputation within Orthodoxy, 
who would head the Ukrainian church. They told me, 
however, to hold off for the time being. 


Meanwhile Filaret, having promised to retire, changed 
course sharply upon his return to Kiev. Rumors moreover 
began reaching me that Bishop of our church Vladimir 
(Romanyuk) had begun appearing with Filaret. Romanyuk 
told me that he had discussed with Filaret questions of 
bringing the positions of our churches closer together. But 
there was no talk of a unification with Filaret, since I have 
known him since I had been a cleric of the RPTs [Russian 
Orthodox Church] and member of the local synod that had 
elected Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church Aleksey 
II, and I had no illusions with regard to Filaret. 


Events, however, had begun to develop rapidly. The 
UAPTSs was just preparing to celebrate the second anniver- 
sary of the synod that elected Patriarch Mstislav. The 
patriarch, having blessed its holding, was not able to 
attend. I was given authority at the synod (owing to the 
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absence of the patriarch) to make decisions at my own 
discretion, after telephone consultations with Mstislav. 
Then I was unexpectedly called by Filaret’s personal assis- 
tant, who passed along a request for a meeting. I went. 
Filaret was in a terrible fright, since the clergy of the UPTs 
had now come to accept the residency of the designated 
successor of the UPTs at Pushkinskaya (this was impeded 
at the time by the UNSO and the police.—V.A.). I told 
Filaret, “If you do not go, they will punish you, take away 
your holy office.”” He brushed it aside: they wouldn’t dare 
to do that, since the church and many of the higher clergy 
supposedly stood behind him. Then Kiev ceremoniously 
welcomed the new designated successor of the UPTs 
Vladimir (Sabodan). His first service was at the Kiev- 
Pecherskaya monastery, and I of course went to the night 
services. But some monk recognized me and fell upon me: 
“You are a schismatic, and there is nothing for you to do 
here.” That stung me very much. After the service I went 
by Vladimir Cathedral. It was closed (the Filaret people 
were afraid that the faithful would hand it over to the 
legitimate church—the UPTs.—V.A.), but a service was 
underway. They met me joyously, to my surprise. Bishop 
Spiridon announced straight away that here, as he said, the 
Muscovites have seized everything, and therefore we will 
have an association with the autocephalous church, which 
came to us for help. I did not understand anything. I knew 
that UNSO had risen in defense of Filaret, but I did not 
understand what the UAPTs was doing here. Spiridon 
reported that a unification synod had already been 
planned, and we would be together. I said “Archbishop, 
whatever are you talking about, what unification? I am the 
metropolitan, the business manager for the UAPTs, and I 
don’t know anything.” Spiridon answered that Vladimir 
(Romanyuk) had already agreed on everything with Fil- 
aret. But who is this Romanyuk? He is just a vicar bishop, 
and has no right to agree on anything with anyone. 
Spiridon came to see me again in the evening at Trekhs- 
vyatitelskaya, and tried to convince me to meet with 
Filaret. I acceded to his request... 


Filaret was agitated. I sympathized somewhat: it is hard, I 
said, to part with the money, with the exarchate building, 
the Vladimir Cathedral. He got right to the point: “If I 
transfer to your accounts the money of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, where is the guarantee that you will not 
take it?” (four billion karbovantsi, according to some 
reve 5A.). 

t fk _ ouldn’t sleep all night, trying to get in touch 
with the Patriarch Mstislav in order to find out how to 
beliave and what to do. But I couldn’t reach him, either at 
the office or at home. In the morning, realizing what the 
consequences of this action could be, I left the city, having 
resolved not to undertake anything without the patriarch. 
But I was now not able to avoid it. A delegation appeared 
in my office at Trekhsvyatitelskaya: Pavlychko, Cher- 
voniy, Porovskiy, Skorik, Ternopolskiy etc. They 
announced immediately that they had been given the 
assignment of convening a unification synod of the 
UAPTSs. You know what events are occurring, we must act 
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immediately. I was stubborn: I do not have the right to do 
that, I said. You must, this is a directive of the President of 
Ukraine, was the answer. 


[V. Anisimov] You mean to say that the initiator of the 
wheeling and dealing for the rescue of Filarei and the 
donations of Ukrainian Orthodoxy appropriated by him 
was Leonid Kravchuk? 


[Metropolitan Antoniy] I had a great many doubts on just 
that score myself. They were evidently simply using his 
name. They knew, after all, that I wouldn’t pick up the 
phone and call—is it true, Leonid Makarovich? The dep- 
uties, of course, asserted that all of the higher officials 
coming out against Filaret would be removed from their 
positions. Kolesnik (the Filaret supporter Zinchenko took 
his place) and Pilipenko (Procurator General Shishkin, 
who had protested the unification synod, suffered the same 
fate a year later—V.A.) really did soon “fall.” The deputies 
moreover promised that the President would hand over 
Sofiya Kiev and all the rest to us if we would accept Filaret. 
Kravchuk and Filaret are of course linked by 30 years of 
joint work in the ideological field, and they say that they 
are even dacha neighbors (I, by the way, have never had 
the honor of being in their company and participating in 
their confidential discussions). I nonetheless do not think 
that the President has an unequivocal attitude toward the 
UPTs-KP. I also consented to unification because the 
deputies assured me that Filaret would be in the leadership 
for only three or four months, and then they would “ca 
him off to his rest.” It is, after all, a disgrace even for one’s 
own children to associate with someone deprived of his 
holy office and exposed in the press. Filaret himself said 
that he would have no claim to authority in the church, but 
that means that the opportunity has appeared before us for 
negotiations and unification with the canonical Orthodox 
Church of Ukraine. 


[V. Anisimov] You were not surprised that half of the 
deputy-tempters were Greco-Catholics? What relation do 
they have to Orthodoxy? Why were they not, say, seeking 
the unification of their own church with the Catholic 
Church in Rome and independence from the Rome patri- 
archate? 


[Metropolitan Antoniy] That, of course, put me on guard. 
I declared that I should consult with the Patriarch Mstislav 
(after all, he cannot stand Filaret). Pavlychko snapped that 
this was not my concern at all: it would be easier to call the 
patriarch from the President’s residence and smooth 
everything over. What was left for me to do? I promised 
the deputies I would report to all the bishops and consult. 
No, they insisted. We are going to Filaret right now to 
coordinate the terms of the unification and so forth. They 
had to go. The conversation with Filaret was reduced to 
one thing—everyone was in danger. The Metropolitan 
Vladimir (Sabodan) is gathering a synod at the monastery, 
after which all of the property would pass to the UPTs. We 
were thus obliged to outrace them. I was surprised: “But 
there are three days left. Who would have time to organize 
a synod in that time?” “Convene immediately for 
Thursday, and there will be a joint service in Kiev as early 
as Friday,” was the reply. 
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That night I tried again to get hold of the patriarch and 
even sent him a fax, but there was no answer. Then I called 
Archbishop Andrey of Ivano-Frankivsk (headed of the 
largest diocese of the UAP'Ts). | told him that we were 
being promised Sofiya and all the rest, and asked for 
advice. If Andrey had not supported me, then I would not 
have risked convening the higher orders of the clergy. But 
he said that the patriarch was abroad, and we evidently 
had to heed what the deputies were saying. I called around 
to the bishops, and called them to Kiev immediately. But 
I did not tell them the purpose. 


They assembled on Thursday morning (with the exception 
of Peter Lviv (who was ill) and Vasiliy Ternopol). The 
deputies came as well—aside from the company already 
mentioned, Zinchenko came, as well as Viktor Burlakov 
from Rukh, who today heads something in the SBU. I was 
informing the bishops when Andrey Ivano-Frankivsk sud- 
denly rose and declared unceremoniously that he would 
not enter into any unification whatsoever. Larisa Skorik 
and Romanyuk pounced on the “striker’’ at once: you, they 
said, are a traitor, an agent of Moscow etc. But the threats 
did not have any effect: three bishops—Andrey, Anatoliy 
(Fialko) and Nikolay (Grokh)—left the synod right then. 
The ill Peter Lviv was represented by Vladimir Yarema. 
He went to the synod, which caused a great scandal with 
Chervoniy. Had there been no pressure from the deputies, 
and they were still there in force, neither I nor the bishops 
would have gone for unification for anything. Filaret has 
moreover asserted that the UPTs bishops support him. But 
none of the twelve members of the higher clergy went for 
Filaret. 


We were to serve in Sofiya on the second day of the synod. 
And Filaret suddenly announced that I could not serve 
with the bishops of the UAPTs. That is, those that had 
received and saved him! Then I had to threaten that I 
would not only come, but that I would also report who he 
in fact was—an ordinary monk. Filaret, as you know, by 
the way, had not yet left the jurisdiction of the Moscow 
patriarchate. This, I think, is some latest bit of cunning of 
his, and there 1s something behind it. 


The deputies now began to pressure Filaret. He boasted, go 
ahead, let him call the President, but all the same con- 
sented first to serving at the prayer service, and then the 
liturgy as well. That is how the infamous unification 
occurred. It was, of course, not legitimate. Our synod, if 
you go by the charter and the canons, was not legitimate. It 
did not lead to a unification, but rather to an even greater 
schism. And Filaret and his deputies are to blame for it. 
Without them we would have long ago found common 
tongue with both Metropolitan Vladimir (Sabodan) and 
with world Orthodoxy. I have always had great respect for 
both the UAPTs and for Vladimir Yarena (today UAPTs 
Patriarch Dimitriy I.—V.A.). The Orthodox would have 
lost all their cathedrals in Western Ukraine if there had 
been no UAPTs, thanks to which Orthodoxy was pre- 
served in those lands. 


[V. Anisimov] But the synod “decided to consider” 
Mstislav as patriarch of the UPTs-KP, and Filaret as his 
deputy. What were the relations between them” 
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{Metropolitan Antoniy] None whatsoever. You under- 
stand for whose sa’e that was done. The Patriarch could 
not stand Filaret. I feel great guilt before Mstislav, who did 
a great deal of good’ for me even though I acted against his 
will... There was nothing for me to fear then, of course—go 
on a boycott. But how could I act against, as the deputies 
asserted, the will of the President? Having come with 
Filaret from Constantinople, we should have gone to 
Mstislav. The deputies, after all, presented the patriarch 
with an ultimatum: either you accept Filaret, or you stay in 
complete isolation. Mstislav was staying at the Zhovineva 
Hotel at the time, and immediately asked, where is 
Antoniy? I was of course afraid to go to him, but I went. I 
explained everything, I told him of the President’s request, 
and he answered, this clears up the picture somewhat, but 
you deserve to be punished all the same. | prevailed upon 
him to accept Filaret, and he refused point-blank. Cher- 
voniy, Porovskiy, Skorik came by to see him—for naught. 
Mstislav finally softened: he is not against unification, he 
said, but what does he need this “deputy” for, that people 
are laughing at around the world? Only before his depar- 
ture was Mstislav compelled to accept Filaret-—they spoke 
one on one for about fifteen minutes. When leaving, the 
patriarch asked that he be escorted without Filaret. But 
Filaret went to Borispol all the same. Their meetings were 
thus always forced. There was simply nowhere for Mstislav 
to go, even though he could not abide eiiher Filaret or 
Romanyuk. 


[V. Anisimov] But why Romanyuk? 


{Metropolitan Antoniy]| I do not know, perhaps because of 
the undignified behavior of Romanyuk in confinement, 
there were stories about him, or perhaps hostility that had 
arisen back in America had an effect. The patriarch 
clapped me on the shoulder one day and said, “If you want 
to be my friend, do not mention Romanyuk to me any 
more.”” Romanyuk was in general under some kind of 
hypnosis from Filaret; even now, as the patriarch, he 
blindly does everything he is ordered. 


[V. Anisimov] But why first a /ocum tenens, and then 
namely he elected patriarch? 


[Metropolitan Antoniy] When Mstislav died, it suddenly 
became clear that Filaret wouldn't mind taking his place. 
Zinchenko, it seemed to me, did not object to that either. 
I thus had to state bluntly to the “sullied” claimant: you 
cannot be a /ocum tenens, since Western Ukraine would 
break away from us immediately. The faithful and the 
higher clergy, after all, could tolerate him as a bishop but in 
no way consider him a leader. Filaret never goes to Lvov or 
Ternopol. The election of Romanyuk was the sole way out 
of the situation to preserve the unity of the UPTs-KP. The 
deputies nonetheless undertook a mighty attempt, at the 
synod, to drag Filaret in as a candidate for patriarch. 
Chervoniy, Porovskiy, Skorik ef al. were solidly behind 
him. I do not want to whitewash the communist regime, 
the plenipotentiaries and so on, but I will say frankly that 
even the communists did not interfere in the internal 
affairs of the church, they did not exert any pressure on ii. 
Chervonty stood at one microphone and Porovskiy at the 
other at the synod, as if at a session of parliament, and 
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started a cross fire. Only the démarche of the former 
UAPTs bishops (we left the hall) kept them from shoving 
Filaret into the patriarchy. They then decided to deal with 
me at the synod. Only the protection of Romanyuk, just 
elected patriarch (he threatened to pass his patriarch’s 
cowl to the people's deputies) curbed their zeal. The call of 
Zhulinskiy, who said that all—both Romanyuk and I— 
should remain in their places, perhaps also played a role. 


[V. Anisimov] And can a state of affairs be deemed normal 
when the deputies run the church, and calls come from the 
President indicating who should stay in what places? 


{Metropolitan Antoniy] That is normal here in Ukraine. 
The intervention of forces outside the church into church 
affairs has crossed all boundaries. The deputies, 
Zinchenko—they are constant guests of Filaret, they sit in 
on holy synods and essentially run the church, giving 
commands to the higher clergy. Zinchenko could even 
order, say, archbishop Spiridon removed from Vinnitsa. 
Filaret is also supported by the “power structures”—he is 
a friend of Nedrigaylo, and an even greater one of Boris 
Tabachek, a superior of the Vladimir synod. The police, 
together with the Filaret people, undertake storm-trooper 
type acts against the Kiev-Pechorskaya monastery. 


The misfortune of Christianity in Ukraine in general is the 
fact that various political forces have seeped into the 
church, and each is trying to use its influence on people for 
its own ends. The church was not able to dissociate itself 
from them in time. As a result the UAPTs has its own 
politicians, and the UPTs-KP has its own. This is a 
tragedy. If all denominations were to assemble and say, 
that’s enough, let the politicians engage in politics, the 
church has its own purpose—to go to the hospitals, 
schoois, prisons, almshouses, children’s homes—then the 
church would not be split into pieces, and the stances of 
the conflicting sides today would move closer together. 
That is just why I left the UPTs-KP: I do not want to be the 
screen behind which someone’s political capital is accumu- 
lated. 1 signed some piece of paper at one time for Levka 
Lukyanenko. Today Chervoniy, Skorik, Porovskiy, 
Zinchenko etc. need the UPTs-KP first and foremost. 


[V. Anisimov] You are saying very harsh things. You 
would agree that faith is an intimate matter. To get into the 
souls of people, to provoke a schism of the Orthodox for 
the sake of some “‘political capital,” is just too cynical. 


{Metropolitan Antoniy] You see, they will again be put 
forward for parliament according to the districts where 
they have seized the cathedrals, where the UPTs-KP has 
support among the population. Take Ternopolskiy, as far 
as I know he is being put forward from Ternopol Oblast... 
Why, say, are Chervoniy or Porovskiy not going to Eastern 
Ukraine? This same Porovskiy, after all, worked a great 
deal in Crimea on its Ukrainization. Why doesn’t he stand 
there? They even lie to their own voters. Chervoniy, for 
example, knows that the Rivne area does not support 
Filaret. And after the synod, coming to Rivne, he says to 
the faithful face to face, you know I voted for Romanyuk at 
the synod, but archbishop of Rivne Roman supported 
Filaret. That was to discredit the higher clergy in the eyes 
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of the people. That is even though I will testify that 
everything was the other way around—it was precisely 
Chervoniy himself who insisted on the candidacy of Fil- 
aret. Our tragedy is the fact that non-church people have 
attached themselves to the church. They have nowhere else 
to go. Both Porovskiy and Chervoniy are former 
Komsomol workers, and Zinchenko, as far as I know, got 
through the elections in Vinnitsa Oblast on the democratic 
platform of the CPSU. The situation changes, what can 
they do? They wisely decide to head for the church. And if 
they had come to the church with pure feelings, with 
repentance, that would have been noteworthy. But they 
came in order to rule once more, and to foist their own 
foolish policies onto the church. I am not sure that any of 
them has even read the Bible at all. And the people’s 
deputies have given the churchmen a thankless role: 
exploiting the patriotic feelings of the faithful, creating a 
base for the elections by deft parliamentary maneuverings. 
I am thus convinced that to remain in this church and lie 
to the faithful is a great sin. Filaret receives humanitarian 
assistance from the former army of the GDR, he clothes 
and shods the Cossacks of Chervoniy, and they storm the 
cathedrals for Filaret—there’s a good example of mutual 
support for you. It is not for nothing that Porovskiy has 
somehow flattered the all-powerful Filaret—how I used to 
hate you, he says! But now I am ready to get on my knees 
before you. 


[V. Anisimov] And what about UPTs-KP Patriarch 
Vladimir (Romanyuk)? 


{Metropolitan Antoniy] He has no support among the 
bishops with our departure. And Filaret rules the ball. 
According to information that is still unverified, he is 
doing everything to drive Romanyuk to drink. 


[V. Anisimov] But it is no secret, after all, that Romanyuk 
loved to drink even when a bishop, is it? 


[Metropolitan Antoniy] Unfortunately. But he had a heart 
problem after the events in Lutsk, and he limited his use of 
spirits. I am for some reason convinced that Romanyuk is 
leaving. I respect him as a person who has been persecuted, 
and I think that he does not want to dance to Filaret’s tune 
for very long. 


[V. Anisimov] So then why does the UNSO support 
Romanyuk? 


[Metropolitan Antoniy] I must honestly admit that I do not 
know, although Romanyuk really does have a great deal of 
influence on it. 


[V. Anisimov] But after all, you also took part in seizing 
cathedrals, for example in Ternopol? 


[Metropolitan Antoniy] I am not guilty of the events in 
Ternopol, I give you my word. I was talking with the 
bishops and clergy at the church when Chervonty gave the 
command to the Cossacks to seize the home of UPTs 
bishop Sergey. First he appeared before the clergy with a 
proposal to organize a Ternopol Cossack host and 
announce a collection of funds for those purposes. Then he 
went to Sergey, where there were a bookkeeper, guard and 
domestics. Then the Cossacks stood up for the ataman 
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himself. The forces were unequal, and after a small skir- 
mish the Cossacks drove everyone from the gates. Cher- 
voniy sent a courier to the autocephalous clergy: come and 
lend a hand, he said, we are taking the house for you. | 
wanted to go there at once, but my car was blocked. I think 
that was a planned provocation against me by Chervoniy, 
sO aS to portray me as a terrorist: wherever Antoniy 
appears, there is a battle immediately. The next day the 
building was returned to the UPTs. 


[V. Anisimov] How many parishes are there in the UPTs- 
KP in Ukraine today? 


[Metropolitan Antoniy] One and a half thousand. This is an 
influential organization only in Western Ukraine. If the 
Kiev diocese, which numbers some hundred active parishes 
(another hundred on paper), leaves the UPTs-KP, then 
Filaret’s church will simply cease to exist. I feel that a house 
built on sand will not last long. Falsehoods and lies will out 
all the same. This church will inevitably disintegrate. 


[V. Anisimov] So why have you not returned to the UAPTs 
or not gone to the UPTs, like the other bishops? 


{Metropolitan Antoniy] I studied at a seminary of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, and served as a clergyman in it 
for ten years... I returned to the canonical church, far from 
Filaret and his intrigues and provocations. I feel that 
Ukraine will have its own autocephalous, canonical 
Orthodox church, and that will be the UPTs of Metropol- 
itan Sabodan. The church should be with the people, and if 
the people have come out for independence, then their 
church should also move toward independence. 


Overview of Crimean Parliament Candidates 


944K0927A Lvov POST-POSTUP in Ukrainian No 5, 
10-16 Mar 94 p p A4 


[Article by Volodymyr Prytula, Simferopol: “Emigration 
of the Crimean Government’’] 


[Text] The winds of election campaigns have been blowing 
throughout Crimea. There has been no abatement of the 
hurly-burly caused by the election of a Crimean president to 
take charge of this peninsula. Jostling one another are long 
lists of candidates for the Ukrainian parliament and the 
Crimean Supreme Council; these elections are scheduled to 
take place all on one day—27 March 1994. “Our own 
elections are closer to our hearts.” That is the opinion 
expressed by most of this peninsula's inhabitants, who react 
only faintly to the respectable portraits of those Crimean 
candidates who have ventured to run for the Ukrainian 
Supreme Council. 


Nevertheless, 118 candidates have been registered in the 
19 Crimean election districts. Another 30 candidates are 
on the lists of the election districts in Sevastopol, which 
has traditionally stood aloof from Simferopol, even when 
it is a matter concerning elections. A particular feature of 
the present election process is its semi-boycott by the 
organized pro-Russian forces, which have put up their own 
candidates in only a few districts. However, the Crimean 
Communist Party did send its stalwarts into all the 
Crimean election districts. To be sure, there is not a single 
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one of them whose name is known even in the neighboring 
rayon. The first secretary of the KPK [Crimean Commu- 
nist Party}, Leonid Hrach, and the remaining party leaders 
consider it better to be on the ballot for the Supreme 
Council of this autonomous republic. Aside for some 
faithful Leninists from the KPK-KPU [Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party], Crimeans will see on their election ballots 
quite a few names of candidates put up by:the Crimean 
Federation of Independent Trade Unions; their views and 
make-up are very similar to those of the communist 
comrades. 


The Crimean organizations of three other political parties 
have put up their own candidates: the Ukrainian Repub- 
lican Party, the Party for the Democratic Rebirth of 
Ukraine, and the Party for the Economic Rebirth of 
Crimea. This last party has All-Ukrainian status. The 
Republicans have formed a bloc in these elections with the 
Ukrainian Civic Congress of Crimea, which has regional 
structures in all the cities and rayons of this peninsula. The 
leader of the Congress, Serhiy Lytvyn, is on the ballot in 
Simferopol Rayon; the head of the Crimean URP [Ukrai- 
nian Republican Party], Professor Oleksandr Fedorenko, 
is running in the Kiev Rayon of Simferopol; and the 
deputy chief of the UGKK [Ukrainian Civic Congress of 
Crimea], Professor Petro Volvach, is on the ballot in the 
city of Saki. Realistically speaking, the URP-UGKK bloc 
can count on victory for two or three of its candidates— 
something which—in the opinion of the URP and Con- 
gress leaders—could be considered a success. 


Among other more or less well-known local political fig- 
ures in this peninsula who have a chance of winning is 
Viadyslav Khmylovskyy—head of the Crimean Civic 
Forum. He is on the ballot in Simferopol’s Zaliznychyy 
District. He is opposed there by the RDK [Crimean 
Republican Movement] activist and Crimean people’s 
deputy, Hennadiy Chernysh. The co-chairman of the Party 
for the Democratic Rebirth of Ukraine’s Crimean Section, 
Volodymyr Polyakov, is registered in the Central Election 
District. Among his rivals is the present Ukrainian peo- 
ple’s deputy, writer, and RDK member, Volodymyr 
Terekhov. It is interesting that of the present-day deputies 
to the Ukrainian Supreme Council, except for Terekhov, 
only two have risked being on the ballot: Hennadiy 
Vaneyev in Sevastopol and Volodymyr Sevastyanov in 
Simferopol. Yuriy Koltsov has registered in Feodosiya; he 
is a former USSR deputy and now is an activist of the 
Association for Support of the Crimean Republic. 


In the opinion of local observers, all the above-mentioned 
persons have only fair-to-middling chances of making it to 
the Ukrainian parliament. Each of them could be circum- 
vented and beaten out by some director of a state enter- 
prise. And there are several such candidates in each and 
every election district. 


Among the favorites are those ministers of the Crimean 
government for whom the victory of Yuriy Meshkov in the 
presidential election drastically cut down the possibilities 
of scampering off to Kiev. The chairman of the autono- 
mous republic’s Council of Ministers, Borys Samsonov, 
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was gratefully nominated by his fellow-townsmen in 
Dzhanka. The people of Krasnoperekopsk will see on their 
ballots the name of Heorhiy Kapchuk—the administrator 
of affairs for the Crimean government. He is a person 
already well-known for losing his position in 1991 as 
deputy chairman of the Crimean Supreme Council because 
of his too-active sympathy for the GKChP [State Com- 
mittee for Emergency Measures]. In other districts several 
Crimean ministers are also on the ballot—ministers who 
have already fallen between two stools. 


There are only 6 Crimean Tatars among the 150 or so 
contenders for deputies’ seats. They are all on the ballots as 
independents of parties or movements. But—as I was 
informed by the deputy head of the mejlis, Refat Chu- 
barov—they are supported by the representative organ of 
the Crimean Tatar people. It is hardly likely, however, that 
any of the Crimean Tatars will make it to the Ukrainian 
parliament. And this—according to Chubarov—will pro- 
vide grounds for talking about a representation of the 
Crimean Tatar people in the Ukrainian Supreme Council. 


‘Splits and Discords’ Among Democrats Viewed 


WS$2203153094 Kiev VECHIRNIY KYYIV 
in Ukrainian 16 Mar 94 p 2 


[Report by Svitlana Synyakova under the “Election 
Marathon” rubric: “Failure is the Mother of Success’’] 


[Text] 


In its desire to unite representatives of various political 
forces, even if during a round table discussion, the 
VECHERNIY KYYIV editorial board, unfortunately, has 
not achieved full gratification. Certain leaders did not come, 
having used the struggle for deputy seats as an excuse. 
However, they have promised to send their representatives. 
Aides of certain leaders have also promised to come. But, as 
is usual with us, we have to wait for the blue moon to see 
them coming. 


Did election battles really drain all strength from political 
organizations up to the last man in the ranks? Or, perhaps, 
is the very idea of unity of Ukrainian brothers becoming 
unrealistic during the harsh competition in the electoral 
districts? Or, perhaps, do atamans’ ambitions prevent them 
from meeting at peace talks? 


Whatever the reason, one should not lose sight of that 
undeniable fact that Ukraine approaches the loss of its 
independence. 


Wise people learn from others’ mistakes. Smart people— 
from their own. Who are we: the wise? the smart? Or, have 
we learnt nothing at all? 


Maybe, a multiparty system is to blame? 


This supposition was expressed by Vitaliy Karpenko 
[VECHERNIY KYYIV editor in chief] for starters. In his 
opinion, Ukraine has always been ruined by animosity and 
treachery. It was animosity that did not allow the Supreme 
Council to legislatively consolidate independence by out- 
lawing all those encroaching upon it. 
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Maybe, were there only Rukh, the question would have 
been settled? However, according to Levko Lukyanenko 
[leader of the “Ukrayina” election bloc], the emergence of 
numerous political organizations is a normal phenom- 
enon. It is enough to remember the compulsory unanimity 
that holds our entire society in a tight grip. Even in 1988, 
when the Communist Party officially announced deimoc- 
ratization, very few attended the Ukrainian Culture Club 
{Ukrayinskyy Kulturolohichnyy Klyub]. Later on, as the 
number of clubs increased, there were still very few who 
dared to join the Helsinki Committee, because the partic- 
ipants in it were persecuted by the authorities. At the same 
time, joining the Association of Ukrainian Language did 
not pose any difficulties. 


However, there existed a unity at that time. Rukh was born 
of that unity. The unity was declared by the delegates of 
Rukh’s Constituent Congress. If it has been lost, then what 
is the reason for that? Are ambitions to blame? 


However, according to Levko Lukyanenko, the 1991 pres- 
idential elections were affected not by ambitions, but by 
serious program differences. The Ukrainian Republican 
Party [URP] was for a unitary Ukraine, while Vyacheslav 
Chornovil—for a federative one; the URP supported one 
official language, while Vyacheslav Chornovi! was not 
opposed to two. 


Asa result, both Lukyanenko and Chornovil have lost. The 
majority of electors voted for Kravchuk who, by the way, 
was not backed by any party at that time. He was backed 
only by his real power. 


Is it a surprise then that splits and discords have become 
our common characteristics? As the ancients would say: 
divide et impera. 


In the meantime, on the turn of 1991-92, democrats were 
able to pressure the party in power and force quick 
reforms. However, they did not press. 


What was the mistake? 


Yuriy Hnatkevich believes that one mistake is to be afraid 
of not the large number of parties, but of their fighting one 
another. “We are united by three ideas—independence, 
democracy, and market reforms, whereas the splits have 
been caused by accents.” 


“Accents,” in his opinions, have been laid in the fact that 
Larysa Skoryk [of National Rukh of Ukraine] staked on 
“them,” believing the nomenklatura to be the most orga- 
nized force capable of building the state. At the same time, 
Vyacheslav Chornovil believed it necessary to form an 
opposition to “them.” Life has tested Chornovil’s correct- 
ness. 


Today, it seems, there are no disagreements on this issue. 
Mr. Losiv from the Christian Democratic Party of Ukraine 
is even prone to think that there should be no dealings with 
Communists at all, because it is they who allow party 
activities on Ukrainian territory, which openly admit that 
their purpose is to destroy independence. 


However, this does not relieve democrats of their guilt, 
either. 
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“Democrats have made many concessions,” pointed out 
Levko Lukyanenko, “and have gotten a peace of stagna- 
tion, which threatens Ukraine's independence,” 


The price for this peace was evaluated by Kostyantyn 
Morozov [former defense minister]. He specified the con- 
cessions which should be withdrawn by the most patriotic 
authorities provided that they win the elections: nonnu- 
clear status, transfer of Black Sea Fleet structures to the 
Defense Ministry of the Russian Federation, Crimean 
autonomy, the dragging of Ukraine into the so-called 
economic union and the single ruble zone, transparent 
borders, two official languages, the loss of Ukraine’s own 
political face on the international arena, censorship and 
control over the freedom of speech, the lack of unity... 


A high price. And it was paid not by political divergencies 
among national democratic forces [as published], but by 
the situation, in which, after the declaration of Ukraine's 
independence, the building of statehood was entrusted to 
the Supreme Council completed in the elections that were 
organized by the Communist Party of Ukraine. The Com- 
munist Party—in a manner becoming the ruling party— 
took care of its worthy representation in the highest 
legislative body. The party carefully selected its Supreme 
Council cadres which were apt to defend the state owner- 
ship and a single Union as well. After August 1991, these 
people were given the right to work on the creation of a 
market economy and to form the Armed Forces of the 
independent state as well as its military policy. “We know 
how they have done it,” Kostyantyn Morozov stated. “All 
the governments were working in this channel.” 


Will the elections be a cold shower? 


The idea of unity seems so simple and evident that 
ordinary readers, not very familiar with party develop- 
ments, ask us: Are they going to unite themselves, or not? 


Therefore, one can agree with Mr. Pawlyuk who stated: 
“The idea of unity is not dead yet.” 


Ihor Nayda from the Party of Democratic Revival of 
Ukraine, who sees the situation from the inside due to 
being an authorized representative of a candidate in one of 
the Kiev constituencies, does not share the opinion that 
such a unity is possible just now. But “in principle’—why 
not? 


All the democrats have much in common in their programs 
and election platforms. These common matters can 
become a basis for convening a unity congress which 
would put forward only one presidential candidate repre- 
senting all national democratic forces. 


Thus far, such a proposal has not raised anyone’s objec- 
tions. 


Indeed, the legislative elections may become a cold 
shower, in which certain party atamans are lacking so 
badly. Then they could be prompted to a realistic evalua- 
tion of themselves and their political abilities. 


However, for the time being, events are following their 
own course. The head of the Kiev Regional Organization 
of the Ukrainian Republican Party, Volodymyr Kuziv, 
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who participated in listing the approved candidates for 
Kiev city and oblast, acknowledges: “We have already lost 
a fifth of the votes without even entering the election 
campaign. Unity is necessary. However, how can one unite 
something that cannot be united?” It is, perhaps, not 
incidental that Levko Lukyanenko also emphasized that 
the democratic bloc “Ukrayina” will not firmly cling to 
certain candidacies that proved to be very low-level, and to 
make corrections to avoid failures. 


Personal ambitions are being abandoned by those who 
understand the following: If the elections in the majority of 
Ukraine’s constituencies do not choose people’s deputies, 
the party in power will easily introduce a dictatorship. This 
will be the time to validate the saying by one Ukrainian 
politician: “Our democrats will be united—five minutes 
before the execution.” 


Official Discusses Regional Autonomy Move 


944K0923A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
17 Mar 94 p 3 


[Interview with Pavlo Lazarenko, head of the Dnipro- 
petrovsk Oblast State Administration, by Mykola 
Makarenko in Dnipropetrovsk; date not given: “‘Pavlo 
Lazarenko: ‘The Regional Experiment—Ukraine’s 
Chance for Survival’’—first four paragraphs are 
HOLOS UKRAYINA introduction] 


[Text] The idea of regional self-government, which has 
long hovered over the Dnieper region, is now taking on a 
concrete form. A presidential edict issued on 26 November 
1993 granted the state administrations of Dnipropetrovsk, 
Donetsk, Zaporizhzhya, and Luhansk oblasts authority to 
manage state-owned property. An experiment was initi- 
ated to create a kind of economic and legal zone capable of 
functioning quite independently. 


One would have thought that this arrangement would 
benefit everybody. The government would no longer be 
saddled with concern and responsibility for the situation in 
the country’s most troublesome and tense region, and the 
local leadership would finally be given the opportunity to 
operate freely in market conditions. 


But the attempts of the regional administrations to bring 
the policies of ministries and departments into conformity 
with the president’s edict do not always enjoy support 
from the center. 


What does this first experiment in economic self- 
government in Ukraine actually entail? We asked P.I. 
Lazarenko, the head of the Dnipropetrovsk Oblast State 
Administration, to tell us about this undertaking. 


[Lazarenko] The only thing that the leaders of the four 
oblasts wanted was to join efforts in assuring rational and 
mutually advantageous management. Especially as in 
some fields, even heretofore, our oblasts were very depen- 
dent on one another. 


The Donetsk-Dnieper region relies on a common energy 
potential. In addition to the metallurgical branch, the 
Donbas supplies the Dnipropetrovsk and Zaporizhzhya 
thermal electric power stations with coal, while the power 
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these stations produce is sufficient to meet the needs of 
other oblasts as well. Integration in machine-building will 
also be very productive: the region’s enterprises comple- 
ment one another wonderfully. We are already cooperating 
in the production of a feed-harvesting combine. We have 
the “Ukrainian Automobile” program and many other, 
very promising ideas. In a situation in which the economy 
is collapsing, if we ourselves do not see to it that these ideas 
are implemented, no one else will. 


As you can see, the creation of a common economic space 
is not something that began today; life itself has forced us 
to seek out new ways to cooperate. All we need to do is 
bring to a logical conclusion a process that began a long 
time ago. It is particularly important to do so now that the 
integration of oblasts has been secured by the president’s 
edict. 


[Makarenko] Did not a similar territorial-economic divi- 
sion during the period of the national economic councils 
prove ineffective? 


[Lazarenko] I would not take such a categorical stand on 
the councils of national economy. They had their short- 
comings, but they also had their advantages. It was not 
mere chance that in the seven and a half years that they 
existed, the rates of growth attained in industry, agricul- 
ture, and the social sphere were higher than those achieved 
in the 25 years since the introduction of the branch system 
of management. 


Today’s experiment also promises a lot. That we wasted 
time in starting this experiment and did not manage to 
settle the issue of regional ownership by the beginning of 
this year is another matter. But the blame for this lies 
with individual ministries, which failed to understand 
the point of the experiment, as well as the president’s 
edict. Suffice it to say that although the edict came into 
force on 26 November 1993, the drafts of ihe normative 
acts needed to regulate its implementation were not 
submitted for review to the Ministry of the Economy 
until 30 December. Small wonder that the new eco- 
nomic conditions in which we are beginning to live are 
now at variance with acting legislation. 


To be sure, it is not all that difficult to bring all the legal 
acts into conformity—this is only a matter of time. The 
worst of it is that the fundamental principles on which the 
entire, well thought-out concept of egional self-government 
is structured are being eviscerated as this concept makes its 
way through the various ministerial offices. 


{Makarenko] Pavlo Ivanovych, you must agree that one 
can understand the ministries in this situation. The 
Donetsk-Dnieper region accounts for the lion’s share of the 
revenues that flow into departmental pockets, especially 
from such branches as metallurgy, mining, and the power 
industry. If the basic enterprises are handed over to the 
region, and they ultimately demonstrate that they can 
manage perfectly well without the center, will this not give 
rise to the question whether there is any need as such for 
the ministries as we know them today? This is a real 
delayed-action mine for them. 
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[{Lazarenko] It is very likely that many at the departmental 
level perceive our initiative in just such terms. But I 
believe that the interests of the people and of the state must 
take precedence over all else. 


Can anything other than personal ambition explain the 
following? The list of 857 enterprises proposed by us for 
transferring into regional ownership was “cut” by the 
ministries by more than half—to 365. Moreover, the 
principle according to which the selection was made defies 
all logic. 


For example, the Ministry of Industry left a number of 
ferrous and nonferrous metallurgical enterprises, scien- 
tific-research, and planning and design organizations on 
the list, while removing enterprises in the metal products, 
Ore mining, and coke and chemical subbranch. This, 
despite the fact that even a nonspecialist understands that 
these are components of a single metallurgical complex. 


Enterprises specializing in gas and oil and coal extraction 
were left off the list completely, as were all transportation 
and communications enterprises. Of 31 enterprises within 
the Ministry of Power system, Dnipropetrovsk Oblast got 
all of... six, although we asked that the three latter branches 
be included in the experiment with a double subordina- 
tion. 


The managers of the republic’s building industry also 
ruined our plans. At the request of the Ukrmontazhspets- 
bud, Ukrtsement, Ukrprombud, and Ukravtodor corpora- 
tions, not a single enterprise in the oblast subordinated to 
them will be handed over. The building complex “gener- 
ously” gave us 33 of the 139 enterprises we asked for. 


[Makarenko] This situation reminds me of the well-known 
saying: “Here, God, you take what I have no use for...” 


[Lazarenko] Yes, but only at first glance. After all, it is not 
as if we wanted to take over only the large and strong 
enterprises and not want to bother with the unprofitable 
ones. The whole point of the experiment is to make both 
strong and weak enterprises part of a single economic 
space and subordinate them not to a department, but to a 
common objective—either cooperation through joint pro- 
duction, or a long-term building program. 


Is it so important to us who runs an enterprise as long as it 
operates and provides people with jobs and the state with 
revenues? They just introduced a clause into the decree of 
the Cabinet of Ministers which forbids changing the 
product specialization of enterprises. Does this mean that 
a plant that manufactures products for which there is no 
demand should die?! Shut down?! Where is the common 
sense in this? 


[Makarenko] How many such contradictions are there in 
the Cabinet of Ministers documents that regulate the 
implementation of the edict? 


{[Lazarenko] Many, unfortunately. In addition to cutting 
up the list of enterprises to suit itself, the Cabinet of 
Ministers has also drafted a decree on the procedure for 
managing enterprises, institutions, and organizations by 
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the state administrations, which contravenes effective leg- 
islation. After all, all these questions were regulated back 
in 1992 by the Cabinet of Ministers decree “On Managing 
State-Owned Property,” and no one has revoked this 
decree. And the Ministry of the Economy has still not 
gottten around to reviewing our proposals regarding other 
normative acts, without which it is impossible to pursue an 
effective economic policy in the region. 


{[Makarenko] What is the gist of the proposals of the 
Dnipropetrovsk Oblast State Administration? 


[Lazarenko] We requested that the draft of the decree 
include a clause establishing a regional order for produc- 
tion as part of the state order, as well as allowing the oblast 
administrations to issue export quotas and licenses as part 
of the same regional order in order to enable us to 
effectively resolve socioeconomic problems. Unless this is 
done, it is virtually impossible to reguiate price formation 
and satisfy the region’s need for imported goods. 


Second, the acts that have been drafted so far are clearly 
inadequate to ensure that the regional economy functions 
in a normal and full-fledged anner. In these new economic 
conditions, it is imperative to regulate the credit and 
financial policies of banks, develop mechanisms for settle- 
ment clearing with CIS members for deliveries of raw 
materials, fuel and energy resources, and equipment, and 
stipulate in greater detail the procedure for managing 
state-owned property. 


Until all these documents are completed and approved, 
any positive changes in the region’s economy are out of the 
question. 


In light of this situation, the president of Ukraine was 
forced to issue another edict on 21 February 1994 “On 
Additional Measures With Respect to Delegating Powers 
to the Dnipropetrovsk, Donetsk, Zaporizhzhya, and 
Luhansk Oblast State Administrations To Manage State- 
Owned Property.” The edict is well thought-out and tough. 
It takes into account the needs of the region. After all, 
Ukraine does not live and work in the capital, but in the 
regions. The edict provides for export quotas, for the right 
to act as guarantor for foreign investment, and many other 
necessary things. Essentially, this second edict says to the 
officials in Kiev quite unequivocally that Ukraine does not 
exist to serve them, but that they exist to serve Ukraine, 
and that it is not up to them to accumulate everything into 
their own hands and then disburse it. I hope that the 
officials will get the right message and not attempt to 
continue trying the president’s patience... 


[Makarenko] In other words, as in any other field, the 
purity of an experiment in economics must also be 
assured? 


[Lazarenko] Absolutely. This experiment will make sense 
only if the Cabinet of Ministers executes all the nuances of 
this large-scale and unquestionably promising under- 
taking. On the other hand, I feel that our government 
simply does not have the choice whether to conduct this 
experiment or not. There are two presidential edicts, and, 
most important, we are now in a situation that threatens us 
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with the collapse of the economy and a social explosion. 
All well thought-out proposals for tabilizing the econ- 
omy—be it in the republic or in a region—must find 
support today. We are counting on the government to take 
this sober view of the situation. 


There is also a need to review our taxation policy. I will 
give you an example. Last year, our oblast transferred 220 
billion karbovantsi into the Chernobyl fund and got back a 
mere two billion. Meanwhile, 26,600 participants in the 
liquidation of the accident at the Chernobyl AES reside in 
Dnipropetrovsk Oblast, and the oblast still has no rehabil- 
itation center for them. Next. The State Property Fund 
“made” 58 billion karbovantsi on privatizing enterprises 
in our oblast last year. I feel that 50 percent of the income 
from privatization of state enterprises should be left at the 
disposal of the region. 


In working out the taxation policy, at least one rule should 
be adhered to: do not kill the chicken that lays the golden 
eggs. Otherwise there will be nothing left to transfer into 
the budget. 


UNSO Leader Views Party’s Achievements 


WS$2303150094 Kiev UKRAYINA MOLODA 
in Ukrainian 18 Mar 94 p 10 


[Interview with Dmytro Korchynskyy, leader of the 
Ukrainian National Self Defense, by Vitaliy Markovskyy 
in Kiev; date not given: “Hemingway Would Definitely 
Be Sentenced According to Ukrainian Law” —first para- 
graph is UKRAYINA MOLODA introduction published 
in boldface; questions published in boldface] 


[Text] Downtown Kiev, the favorite place for many offices 
and headquarters... I head straight for an unremarkable— 
especially against the backdrop of a white-stone bank 
office—small building. The door opens. They gaze at me 
suspiciously and, passing through another metal-bar door, 
I am escorted to the basement—the headquarters of the 
Ukrainian National Assemble [UNA] and the Ukrainian 
National Self Defense [UNSO]. A tiny room. An ashtray 
with cigarette stubs stands on a table. A portrait of Stepan 
Bandera [leader of the Organizations of Ukrainian Nation- 
alists during World War II], maps of Kiev and Abkhasia, 
and a picture of Hemingway toting a machine gun hang on 
the wall (the motto reads: “Hemingway would definitely be 
sentenced to 12 years in prison if he was a Ukrainian 
citizen, for participating in the Spanish Civil War’’) Some- 
body looks at me suspiciously, somebody is intimidated, 
the majority do not care at all. UNSO leader Dmytro 
Korchynskyy gives me a sign, and I turn on my tape 
recorder: . 


[Markovskyy] The unforgettable Oscar Wilde used to say 
that although people do not like it when somebody speaks 
about them too much, they like it even less when some- 
body does not speak about them at all. Mr. Dmytro, 
although I am not sure about your influence, you are a 
well-known force in Ukraine’s political arena. Neverthe- 
less, I would like to hear directly from you: Who are you? 


[Korchynskyy] The UNSO was established on 19 August 
1991 to sabotage a coup attempt in our country. At that 
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time, the UNA initiated the first UNSO units that were 
already conducting appropriate work and training. Since 
then, the organization has been reinforced and has gained 
some combat experience. This is the only organization in 
Ukraine that has administrative, political, and military 
experience obtained under the conditions of destabiliza- 
tion and serious social conflicts. Participation in two wars, 
dozens of strikes, work in the Army, establishment of a 
servicemen’s union, and social protection of workers are 
the results of our activities... All the other so-called 
political parties deal with some shady business. 


{[Markovskyy] Your are often deemed ultra-radicals, or just 
plain ultras. Moreover, your activities are basically illegal. 
What is your opinion on such attitudes expressed toward 
your organization, and what is UNSO’s place in Ukraine’s 
political arena? 


[Korchynskyy] Voltaire once noted that an adequate reac- 
tion to reality and telling the truth is always considered by 
society as extremism. The most extremist aspect of our 
activities is that we call things by their names and react 
adequately. A healthy reaction in unhealthy society is 
considered extremism. The UNSO reacts to current 
events. At the beginning we defend, and later we try to 
figure out what we have defended. There is solidarity 
among us. Our organization unites people who are con- 
vinced that the outmost houses burn first, and people who 
are nonconformists, tired of waiting for someone to spit in 
their face in their own country. They strike in response. I 
believe that this is quite normal. 


[Markovskyy] How many members does the UNSO have? 


[Korchynskyy] Not many. There are only several thousand 
people. However, we have the best capabilities to mobilize 
our members among all parties. All Ukrainian parties have 
relatively few members, but when there is a need, when a 
certain number of people is needed at a certain place, the 
UNSO is the best. 


[Markovskyy] We have seen everything in Ukraine, except 
for... war, and God forbid this happens. Many people link 
your organization with the avenging sword, military uni- 
forms, and combat.... Are you a ceaselessly fighting force? 
War is not enough for you? 


[Korchynskyy] The point is that all of East Europe has 
ended up in a situation of instability and regional conflicts, 
whether we like it or not. These conflicts surround 
Ukraine, and unfortunately, government activities may 
lead to a situation when such conflicts erupt here as well. 
To prevent this from occurring, an extremely active policy 
is needed. For example, in case conflict erupts in the 
Crimea, the same military units that were sent to Abkhazia 
will be deployed there—units of Russia's North Caucasian 
Military District and Black Sea Fleet (the latter was pretty 
active in Abkhazia, where its shells destroyed half of 
Sukhumi). These are the same mercenaries who will be 
deployed against the Crimea from bases which Moscow 
fought for in Georgia. If we want to have a smaller front in 
the Crimea in the future, we have to create a bigger front in 
Caucasus to entangle certain forces in combat. This should 
become the responsibility of the Ukrainian state, since 
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Georgia and Azerbaijan are in the sphere of Ukraine’s 
geopolitical interests—our national interests. The govern- 
ment, however, does not understand this, and it even 
brought disgrace upon itself allowing marines, who 
pledged allegiance to Ukraine, to fight on the side of our 
potential enemies, despite Kiev’s official line. Do you 
understand this? It was done at Ukraine’s expense, with 
Ukrainian fuel and ships. Let us look at another axis— 
Romania—Moldova—Cisdnestr—Ukraine—Transcar- 
pathia—Hungary. Apparently, Hungary should be our ally, 
since it has serious problems with Romanians. We also 
have serious and urgent problems with Romanians in 
Bukovyna and Bessarabia. Hungary, however, seeing the 
sluggishness and passiveness of Ukraine, began very active 
work aimed at Transcarpathia’s secession a few years ago. 
The so-called Ruthenian movement is financed by Hun- 
gary, and the Ruthenian leaders are of Hungarian origin. 
In the current situation, Ukraine must conduct an active 
policy, it must. 


[Markovskyy] What is your combat experience? Where 
have you fought, and what were the results of this? Why 
did you do that? 


[Korchynskyy] Officially, we have participated in two 
military conflicts: in Cisdnestr and Abkhazia. The decision 
to take part in the first conflict was obvious to us, since 
Cisdnestr is an ethnically Ukrainian land inhabited prima- 
rily by Ukrainians. Additionally, we know that rapproche- 
ment between Moldova and Romania is under way. It is 
also known that the Ukrainian ethnic minority has always 
been discriminated against in Romania. If Moldova unites 
with Romania, we can expect a similar attitude toward the 
Ukrainians living in Cisdnestr. We should be aware that 
Ukraine cannot be indifferent toward Cisdnestr. The more 
sO, since as long as Moldova has problems with Cisdnestr, 
we will not have problems with Bukovyna and Bessarabia. 
We believe that the concept of ‘‘a war in our own back- 
yard,” which Ukrainians have been endorsing for more 
than 300 years, is erroneous. It is too late to fight when the 
enemy is already in your backyard. One must wage a war 
on foreign soil. However, the point was not a war. Ukraine 
had to show a human attitude toward the Ukrainians from 
Cisdnestr. It was much harder for us to make the decision 
on participating in the Abkhazian conflict. The point was 
that Russians fought on the other side in Abkhazia—both 
regular units and volunteers. We endorse the idea of Slavic 
unity, and we do not like to shoot at Slavs. But when the 
situation in the Crimea had sharply deteriorated—as a 
result of the Russian Supreme Soviet resolution on the 
status of Sevastopol—we decided to set up a front in 
Caucasus. Unfortunately, we did not manage to establish 
an efficiently strong military force there. Our troops, 
however, were the best among the Georgian Army units, 
and they distinguished themselves in many operations. For 
the heroism demonstrated in combat, 30 UNSO troopers 
were awarded the highest military order of Georgia. 


[Markovskyy] How many casualties did you suffer in those 
conflicts? 


[Korchynskyy] Despite the fact that it was a very intensive 
conflict, there were no casualties in Cisdnestr on our side. 
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We only had a few wounded. In Abkhazia. unfortunately, 
seven of our comrades were killed, and more than 20 
wounded. I am deeply convinced that if there had not been 
these victims, we would have had even more casualties 
here, in Ukraine. Pacifism have elicited much more misery 
in our history than militarism. 


[Markovskyy] How does the UNSO obtain their weapons? 


[Korchynskyy] We are given weapons in conflict zones by 
governments of countries in which we fight. 


[Markovskyy] What about Ukraine? 
[Korchynskyy] We do not need weapons here. 


[Markovskyy] Then, what, in your opinion, has provoked 
the authorities’ recent actions against you? 


{[Korchynskyy] There has been a trend of merging the 
UNA-UNSO with strike committees, free trade unions, 
and social protection organizations. The authorities are 
afraid that an organized, solidified force is emerging in 
Ukraine, which can act as an alternative to them, restore 
order, and assume responsibility for the state and reforms. 
The recent change in the 187th article of the Criminal 
Code was aimed against us. It is interesting that this article 
had previously provided for accountability for anti-Soviet 
activities. Currently, it provides for accountability for 
establishing paramilitary units. The right to join any 
Organization is a man’s birthright. According to this law, it 
is a crime to simply establish an organization. Later, sport 
clubs and scouting camps can be considered “paramili- 
tary,” since they also involve discipline, training, uni- 
forms—all that relates to paramilitary units, according to 
the law. Weapons? The law does not mention weapons, 
and one does not have to possess them to be sentenced. 
Although not a single gun was found during the latest 
arrests, seven our people are serving time in Kiev. 


[Markovskyy] What exactly happened on Bold Hill in 
Kiev? 


[Korchynskyy] A documentary movie about the UNSO is 
currently being filmed. At the director’s request, our 
people demonstrated their military drills. They were 
arrested while these scenes were being filmed. The director 
was also arrested, and the film was presented as “material 
evidence.” 


{[Markovskyy] The UNSO was established in 1991. Over 
these past few years, you have been doing what you have 
wanted. Why have they cracked down on you right now? 


[Korchynskyy] Primarily, because our organization is get- 
ting stronger. Whereas we have not been taken seriously 
before, now, the regime considers us its main enemy. 
Second, the regime has had certain illusions about using us 
in its battle against trade unions and strikers. Do not forget 
that this regime is young— before 1991, they were nothing 
more than snitches. The regime has grown stronger and 
richer. Every day brings them tens of millions of dollars— 
they have enough money to both waste and fight for. 


[Markovskyy] I have heard that the UNSO was established 
by the authorities as sort of scarecrow: Look, this is the 
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monster of Ukrainian nationalism. Take a look and be 
scared. The fact that this monster exists allows the Security 
Service to tightly control national-democratic forces in 
Ukraine. 


{[Korchynskyy] One must follow current events. Those who 
have recently been doing that should notice that our 
activities are dangerous and uncomfortable for the author- 
ities, including the Ukrainian Security Service. As of 
today, more than 20 of our comrades are imprisoned as a 
result of numerous fabrications. Many of them have expe- 
rienced prisons and mortar fire.... People do not do such 
things for money. As for the threat to national-democratic 
forces... Honestly, | am surprised. The country is in a 
situation that is worse than occupation, the idea of state- 
hood has been compromised, everything that could be 
robbed and sold has been robbed and sold, and Ukrainian 
patriots, state leaders, and democrats do not feel right. 
They drive fancy cars, work in luxury offices, and wear 
expensive suits.... This resembles a deadly fight with a 
lunch break, or, as if they fight against communism only 
twice a week. Apparently, this fight is very comfortable for 
them.... Our activities pose a threat only to the regime and 
ourselves. Those who are in between, are only a bluff, 
facade. Their existence is more convenient for the author- 
ities, and I will explain to you why that is the case. There 
are basically several hundreds officials who form the 
regime, and who owe the main part of the capital that is 
being taken away from Ukraine. The rest is composed of 
small politicians and businessmen who get the leftovers. 
The average television viewer, however, blames not the 
regime but those people he sees on television. He watches 
Supreme Council debates, certain political parties.... All 
parties and political leaders try to create an impression 
that they can influence certain processes. It is very conve- 
nient for the authorities that, between them and viewers, 
there are certain “crawling” political parties which pretend 
that they mean something. They are the first ones to 
scream: “The democrats have ruined the country.” 


[Markovskyy] Do you intend to interfere in the develop- 
ments in the Crimea? 


[Korchynskyy] Of course. We have enough power to 
destroy all separatists. We, however, cannot act now, 
because the first steps are to be taken on the streets of 
Bankivska and Hrushevskoho. They will stab us in the 
back in Kiev, to prevent us from acting in the Crimea. 


Meshkov Details Views on Crimea 


944K0962A Moscow LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 
in Russian No 12, 23 Mar 94 p 11 


[Interview with Crimean Republic President Yuriy 
Meshkov by LITERATURNAYA GAZETA columnist 
Oleg Moroz; place and date not given: “Catastrophe in 
Yellow and Blue’’} 


[Text] 


[Moroz] Yuriy Aleksandrovich, before coming to see you I 
chatted with people here in the veche square. I am happy 
to say that you still enjoy the confidence of the people. 
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[Meshkov] Does that surprise you? 


[Moroz] I am simply asserting a fact. After all, we all know 
that following an election, as soon as a person begins work 
and gets down to real business, disillusionment sets in. 
Some people do not like one aspect, others another... 


[Meshkov] This is natural. You have to be ready for this, 
but all the same you do not want to lose too much too 
quickly. Still, the situation is a great deal worse than is 
apparent from a distance. I am referring to the state of the 
e. nomy, the state of law enforcement organs... Every- 
th ng is so neglected... 


[Moroz] It has already been reported repeatedly in the 
press that you have abandoned a number of promises you 
made in the preelection period, the most important of 
these being reunification of Crimea with Russia. Do you 
agree with these reports and the accompanying reproach? 


[Meshkov] No, I do not. My preelection program did not 
refer to the reunification of Crimea with Russia. It referred 
to the restoration of a single economic space, cultural 
space, information space. All the rest will follow automat- 
ically. 


[Moroz] Will a survey take place on the state status of 
Crimea? 


[Meshkov] Yes, on 27 March. 

[Moroz] But Kravchuk rescinded your decision to conduct it. 
{[Meshkov] Nonetheless, there will be a survey. 

[Moroz] What will the consequences be? 


{[Meshkov] Crimea will take it into consideration. But what 
the consequences will be for Ukraine—is difficult to pre- 
dict. Although according to sociological survey data, quite 
a definite situation is taking shape there with respect to 
candidates for the office of president of Ukraine. 


[Moroz] But what question will be asked on the survey? 
The question—“Are you in favor of an independent 
Republic of Crimea in a union with other CIS states?” that 
was proposed? (this sounds somewhat tautological) 


[Meshkov] Several other questions will be presented, more 
specific and more definite questions. They concern the 
preservation of mutual relations between the Republic of 
Crimea and Ukraine, citizenship of the Republic of 
Crimea, and the right to dual citizenship—those provi- 
sions that were determined by the Constitution adopted 6 
May 1992. These same provisions were amended 25 Sep- 
tember of the same year in the grossest violations of 
legislation. 


[Moroz] Do you expect any measures of confrontation on 
the part of Kiev other than the threatening warnings which 
constantly resound? How do you view the recent warning 
of Ukrainian presidential adviser Mikhalchenko, who 
stated that it would be bettcr to repulse “Crimean separat- 
ism” now than find themselves up against the need to 
resort to military force later? 


[Meshkov] As we know, the toughest traffic policemen are 
the sergeants. The higher the rank, the more lenient they 
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are. It is just about the same way in the state apparatus. 
What confrontation measures do we expect? In my opinion 
they have already been taken... 


[Moroz] Well, what will you do if, for example, Kiev 
decides to introduce a state of emergency? 


{[Meshkov] (Laughing) In politics it is difficult to predict ail 
the alternatives when you use the conditional mood— 
“if...” That is the first thing. Secondly, there are no 
premises for introduction of a state of emergency. Every- 
thing is proceeding normally, everything is being done 
within the framework of the law, including within the 
framework of Ukrainian law. I can only express my sym- 
pathy to the estcemed president of Ukraine for the fact that 
his legal advise 's did not very thoroughly work through the 
legal documents concerning the survey. 


[Moroz] Did you speak to him about this after he prohib- 
ited the survey? 


[Meshkov] (Laughing) As you know, it is the senior who 
has the right to address the junior, and not vice versa. 


[Moroz] Are you not afraid that Crimea will find itself in 
the situation of Karabakh, the Dniester, Abkhazia, or even 
Yugoslavia? Some people believe that such a development 
of events is entirely likely. 


[Meshkov] I can only express astonishment at such an 
opinion. 


[Moroz] Why? Prior to the outbreak of the war in Yugo- 
slavia, practically no one believed it would happen. 


{[Meshkov] You cannot equate two entirely different situ- 
ations. What is applicable in Yugoslavia has nothing 
whatever to do with Crimea. We have no interreligious or 
interethnic tension here... Here no nationalists at all are 
taking root or acquiring influence. People who live here are 
individualists to a greater extent than anywhere else in the 
territory of the former Soviet Union. 


[Moroz] Perhaps you do not see the analogy with Yugo- 
slavia, but the analogy with Abkhazia is more directly 
apparent. The “Georgia-Abkhazia”—‘Ukraine-Crimea” 
similarity is fairly great. And Russia is involved in both... 


[Meshkov] No, I see no analogy here either. Both before 
1954 and after, we were a part of the people of Russia. And 
we remain so today. 


[Moroz] What political forces in Ukraine do you consider 
to be your main enemies? And which ones—your allies? 


[Meshkov] My enemies are nationalists of every shade. My 
allies—those who stand up for norma: mutual relations, 
for a normal economy. 


[Moroz] And what are the forces in Russia with whom you 
support good relations? 


{Meshkov] With everyone. 


[Moroz] You do not see any differences between them? 
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{Meshkov] The differences are quite significant. But even 
in view of all the differences, all factions of the State 
Duma, for example, are interested in the processes that are 
underway in the Republic of Crimea and around it. We are 
trying to use this interest. 


[Moroz] Some people believe you have a very good rela- 
tionship with Zhirinovskiy. 


{[Meshkov] (Laughing) I do not know what facts such 
conclusions are based on. I have stated before and will 
state again that my relationship with Vladimir Volfovich is 
primarily that of a schoolmate—we both completed 
studies at the law faculty of Moscow University. Above 
that, he is without a doubt a talented individual. As for the 
rest... In my opinion, journalists do nut penetrate deeply 
enough into the reality that Vladimir Volfovich represents. 
It seems to me they arc guilty of onesidedness and evaluate 
him exclusively according io his manner of communi- 
cating. In actuality, Zhirinovskiy is far more serious than 
the way he is presented in the mass media. 


[Moroz] What is your attitude towards Zhirinovskiy’s 
political views? 


{[Meshkov] I do not really fell like talking about this, but 
since you ask... He is without a doubt, I say again, a 
talented individual. Beyond this, every politician, as we 
know, contains within himself the qualities of the snake, 
the tiger, and the monkey, but people often perceive only 
the qualities of the latter of the living creatures I have 
enumerated, not noticing the qualities of the other two. 
The outward behavior, staiements, and gestures of Mr. 
Zhirinovskiy conceal his human essence, I believe. In 
actuality, this is a powerful intellect who is presented on 
the level of a side-show barker. He is the only individual of 
all those now in the State Duma who correctly determined 
the feelings, aspirations, and hopes of a mighty people. Not 
everyone can see this. 


[Moroz] You state that Zhirinovskiy divined the aspira- 
tions of the people. But just imagine that two years of your 
presidency have gone hv, you have encountered heavy 
interference over this entire period in your attempts to 
improve the economic situation, the people continue to 
suffer as before, and now this “powerful intellect” springs 
up who “divines” the feelings of the people. He points to 
you and says: “He is guilty of everything! Down with him!” 
In actuality, of course, no such great intellect is needed for 
your local Crimean Zhirinovskiy to emerge and, on a wave 
of discontent with Meshkov who “failed to vindicate 
himself,” get 25 percent of the votes... 


[Meshkov] If l encounter heavy interference, I will attempt 
to put up heavy resistance. That is the first thing. Secondly, 
we are not talking about finding the most scathing slogans. 
This is well within the power of the provincial journalist 
who devises a garish headline. We are talking about far 
more serious things, with respect to which entire scientific 
research centers have been engaged in analysis. And then 
we see the result that was obtained by these centers upon 
their analysis of the situation in Russia on the eve of the 12 
December elections as not coinciding with reality—in 
catastrophic fashion. 
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[Moroz] It seems to me you are gravely mistaken in your 
evaluation of Zhirinovskiy. Which I greatly regret. 


{[Meshkov] Is he more dangerous, or less intelligent? 
[Moroz] In my opinion—both. 


[Meshkov] As far as the former is concerned, perhaps I 
could agree with you. With respect to the latter—no. 


[Moroz] But think about this. There is no “powerful 
intellect” there. There just cannot be. Zhirinovskiy does 
not even have an ordinary sound intellect. As far as my 
regret of your evaluation of this figure is concerned... I 
hope you are not indifferent to the sympathies of sound- 
thinking Russian society—the Russian intelligentsia, in 
particular. (My utterance of these last words for some 
reason caused my partner in conversation to become 
extremely agitated. He rose from his chair and began to 
speak heatedly and emotionally—O.M.). 


[Meshkov] There is no use in talking about this! There is 
no sense in it! Of course I value the favor of the inte!ligen- 
tsia. But an inaccurate evaluation leads to inaccurate 
conclusions. Instead of analyzing the causes, you analyze 
the consequences. This is the dangerous part! You will 
recall how people once related to the corporal. How they 
laughed, how they caricatured him. Superficial treatment 
overall. This is what I am talking about. 


[Moroz] Well, there are still other compliments you have 
made regarding this figure. 


{Meshkov] I do not agree that this is a compliment. It is an 
orientation on reality. And it is precisely what should 
compel us to treat Zhirinovskiy quite seriously. We must 
not depict him through caricatures. That is too superficial. 
But my attitude towards Zhirinovskiy is not complimen- 
tary. God forbid! 


[Moroz] What do you expect from the elections in 
Ukraine? Will the situation there become more favorable 
for you? Will there not be increased pressure from Kiev on 
the Republic of Crimea? 


[Meshkov] Realistic preconditions are presently in place 
for a change in the situation in Ukraine—the former 
nomenklatura personalities, who managed to become 
nationalists, will depart the political arena. They will be 
replaced by practical people, pragmatists who will decide 
all matters first and foremost in the interests of the 
economy, not nationalism. 


[Moroz] Are you satisfied with your “team”? How do you 
select your people? 


[Meshkov] According to the principle of professionalism 
and ability to function in an extreme environment. 


[Moroz] But does not your enlistment of Saburov, an 
individual “from outside,” someone from another country 
no less—does this not imply that you are experiencing a 
severe personnel shortage? 


[Meshkov] No, it does not. Saburov is not “from outside.” 
He is 100 percent Crimean, born in Yalta. But I am not 
even referring to that. I am not talking about the space 
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defined by the borders of Crimea, but rather the space 
defined by the borders of Russia. We do not perceive 
borders as a norm or as a natural condition. Everything not 
in conformance with objective economic laws, everything 
that contradicts common sense—is nonviable. On the 
contrary, we could follow Hegel: Everything rational is 
real. Everything is standardized and fit into a norm. As far 
as a shortage of personnel is concerned, the Ukrainian 
Government might well wish it could boast of specialists in 
the class, on the level and with the qualifications of Mr. 
Saburov. 


[Moroz] Some people see a certain externa! resemblance 
between the two of you... 


[Meshkov] (Laughing) In any case, it was not based on any 
resemblance to me that I invited him to assume the post of 
deputy prime minister. That is a fact. 


[Moroz] What are the main tasks you have set for him? 


{[Meshkov] To do everything that can be done at this time 
and in this place to improve the economic situation. 


[Moroz] How do you assess this situation? 


[Meshkov] It is a catastrophe. A catastrophe colored yellow 
and blue. 


[Moroz] (A small illustration of the president’s words with 
“espect to the catastrophic situation in the economy. A 
cleaning lady in a Simferopol hote’ >t which a “CIS-er” 
{Commonwealth of Independent ‘ _°s] is fleeced to the 
tune of R40,000 per day for an average room, receives less 
than R9,000 a month. A civil aviation pilot who retires 
gets R18,000 in pension. The Crimean president himself, I 
was told by one of his aides, receives a salary of 1,900,000 
karbovantsy. Despite the large number of zeros, this comes 
to just R82,610 as of the moment of my departure from 
Crimea last Saturday. Today it is reduced still more, since 
the coupon/ruble rate keeps falling and falling..—O.M.) 
You have stated that you intend to return Crimea to the 
ruble zone. 


{[Meshkov] I intend to. For us the ruble is a more accept- 
able means of payment, since our main flow of tourists— 
people who spend money in Crimea—are citizens of 
Russia. To provide them normal services, if you will, is one 
of the most important tasks of our oblast economy. And we 
will accomplish this task. 


[Moroz] But there is no border between Crimea and 
Ukraine. It would be practically impossible to introduce a 
currency here different from that used in Ukraine... 


[Meshkov] What is going on right now is impossible. Our 
reality of today is impossible. We are striving to return to 
a normal condition. 


[Moroz] The way I understand it, to do this you would 
have to violate the laws of Ukraine? 


[Meshkov] The laws of Ukraine constitute one of the 
factors leading to the current economic situation. The 
results are before you, as they say. 
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[Moroz] What do you see as the primary cause of the 
catastrophic situation that has arisen in Ukraine and 
rushed towards you in a wave? 


[Meshkov] The situation is even more desperate than you 
think. But the primary cause is encroachment, the way 
they perceive it, upon the sense of national dignity of some 
nationalists of Western Ukraine, which has led to a general 
economic collapse of the gigantic European state Ukraine 
comprises. This is the price that was paid for the realiza- 
tion of nationalist slogans. And it was effected with the full 
composure, indifference, and silent encouragement of 
Europe and the United States. The United States became 
alarmed only when the nationalists put their finger on the 
nuclear button. While it was clear from the very beginning 
that this would happen. But now they are saying a Russian 
nationalist has come to power in Crimea. Where does such 
delusion come from? The dignified magazine ECONO- 
MIST (Paris) publishes an article entitled “The Second 
Crimean War.” 


[Moroz] A month and a half has elapsed now since you 
were elected president. What has this time brought you as 
leader of the Republic of Crimea? Have there been any 
unexpected revelations? 


[Meshkov] Yes. First of all—the attitude of previous state 
officials. This is open sabotage. It is nothing obscure or 
secretive, but rather open and defiant. 


[Moroz] You were hoping for something different? 


[Meshkov] No, I was not hoping for their assistance, but 
neither did I expect defiance. I did not expect that it would 
be so aggressive, clearly anti-people, irrational... And crim- 
inal, in the final analysis. That is one thing I did not expect. 
A second thing ws the revelation as to what extent our law 
enforcement organs are infected with the disease called 
corruption. 


[Moroz] Incidentally, you were forced to leave your posi- 
tion as procuracy investigator for attempting to bring 
charges against members of the party and administration 
nomenklatura caught in embezzlement. Do you still have 
this motivating drive to fight for justice? 


[Meshkov] I still have the drive, and my capacities have 
grown immeasurably. 


[Moroz] How do you intend to fight crime? Do you have a 
specific, precisely defined program? 


[Meshkov] Implementation of the program to fight crime 
runs headlong into a personnel problem, unfortunately. 
There are insufficient personnel capable of carrying on this 


fight. 


[Moroz] During your time in office have you managed to 
establish any personal contacts with the leaders of Ukraine 
and Russia? 


[Meshkov] With the leaders of Ukraine—no. Only on the 
official level. The situation with respect to Russia is 
directly the reverse. 
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[Moroz] What do you consider yourself—a Russian or a 
Ukrainian (your father being Russian and your mother 
Ukrainian)? 


[Meshkov] (Laughing) | consider myself a Don Cossack. 
[Moroz] Do you know Ukrainian? 

[Meshkov] Yes, I understand it. 

[Moroz] Do you read with a dictionary? 


{[Meshkov] No, I do not need a dictionary. My reading is 
fluent. But my speaking... I am not about to assert that I 
speak correct literary language. I speak on the everyday, 
colloquial level. 


[Moroz] What place in your plans of presidential activity is 
occupied by facilitating resolution of the Black Sea Fleet 
problem? We know that Russia and Ukraine are resolving 
it. They are trying to resolve it. However, except for the 
seamen themselves, it is Crimeans who suffer more than 
anyone else from a failure to resolve this issue. 


{[Meshkov] This problem is essentially resolved. The only 
question is to what extent conditions of the agreement will 
be conscientiously observed. A readiness to do so is 
manifest on Russia’s part, as far as | am aware. This is not 
true with respect to Ukraine. The Black Sea Fleet is a 
Russian fleet. This is natural. It is economically feasible. 
All the rest will depend on the rational or irrational actions 
of the other side. For us the presence of the Black Sea Fleet 
is a benefit that would be a sin not to take advantage of. 


[Moroz] How is your intention to take Ukrainian armed 
formations out of Crimea being executed? 


[Meshkov] I requested the Ukrainian leadership to remove 
first of all those troops that were introduced in violation of 
agreement and the existing order (troops may be intro- 
duced only with the consent of the Supreme Council of 
Crimea). The presence of these forces does not contribute 
toward normalization of relations between Crimea and 
Ukraine. In addition, they are occupying a fairly large 
amount of territory which could be used for economic 
purposes. Finally, they represent a certain threat to the 
ecology. 


[Moroz] What is the numerical strength of these troops? 
[Meshkov] They are fairly large units, unfortunately. 
[Moroz] KRASNAYA ZVEZDA reported about 60,000. 


[Meshkov] KRASNAYA ZVEZDA rarely errs in these 
matters. They have reliable sources. 


[Moroz] It is apparent that Crimean Tatars followed the 
appeals of their leaders and voted against you. Many of 
them do not recognize you as president. Do you hope to be 
able to shatter their negative attitude towards you? 


[Meshkov] It is incorrect to assert that the Crimean Tatars 
do not recognize the president. It would be more accurate 
to state that the leadership of one wing of the national 
movement of Crimean Tatars entered into alliance with 
my political opponent and supported him. And when he 
lost, they declared they did not agree with the one who 
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won. This is not politics. This is not on the political level. 
It is on the mundane level. It is simply undignified to 
resolve political problems on the mundane level. As far as 
support from ordinary citizens of the Republic of Crimea 
is concerned, a million or more of their votes is more than 
sufficient to be able to calmly sit down in this chair. And 
among that million are a great many citizens of Crimean 
Tatar nationality. ‘ 


[Moroz] Do you intend to repeal the quota of 14 seats for 
Crimean Tatars in the parliament, as you promised? 


[Meshkov] I did not say I intended to repeal the quota. I 
said that I do not accept the principle of endowment of 
political rights according to nationality. I opposed this as a 
deputy and as candidate for president. And I now oppose 
it as president. It is a flagrant violation of international law 
and universal standards. But I have no intention of 
repealing what has already come about. 


[Moroz] Do you sense anv 2cuon on the part of the special 
services? Are they watching you? 


[Meshkov] (Laughing) Well, beginning from a certain time 
and at a certain level of political and state activity, this is 
inevitable. 


[Moroz] How do you evaluate Khrushchev’s unforgettable 
decision to transfer Crimea to Ukraine? 


{[Meshkov] One in a series of delirious inventions and 
decisions. It has nothing to do with common sense or with 
man’s treatment of his fellow man. But from the legal and 
judicial point of view, the issue is decided. The acts of 
1954 were declared invalid as of the moment of their 
adoption. Thus, everything is normal in this aspect. The 
only thing that remains is to return to common sense and 
universal concepts. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Minister of Economy on Carpathian Economy 


WS2403153094 Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY 
in Ukrainian 18 Mar 94 p 3 


{Interview with Roman Shpek, minister of economy, by 
Volodymyr Krasnodemskyy; place and date not given: 
“Our Bridge to Europe—How Soon Will We Be Able To 
Use It?”] 


[Text] 


[Krasnodemskyy] Well, Verkhovinskyy, Rakhivskyy, 
Putylskyy and other rayons will soon receive the status of 
mountainous rayons. How will this improve the socioeco- 
nomic situation in the mountains? 


[Shpek] In my opinion, the Carpathian rayons should 
receive the status of mountainous rayons. But the situation 
will not improve without an effective state policy directed 
at the development of this particular region. 


What do we have there currently? To my regret, nothing 
serious. We should openly admit that due to the irrational 
economic policy and wrong activities, the economy of the 
region is generally socially unattractive, ecologically 
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harmful, and economically ineffective. Economic contacts 
are disrupted; unemployment is climbing upward; the gap 
between the living standards of people who are living in 
valleys and mountains is increasing; the demographic 
situation is approaching a critical point; the unique nature 
of the region is in danger; the historic and cultural monu- 
ments have been neglected. Some of these negative tenden- 
cies are being intensified at the time of transition to market 
relations, when new economic mechanisms are being set 
up. A state program is only a way to halt these tendencies, 
to provide progressive economic changes, social develop- 
ment of the territory, and ecological protection. 


[Krasnodemskyy] As far as I remember, in late May of last 
year, the Cabinet of Ministers adopted a decree to draft 
such a program. What has been done? 


[Shpek] We are just at the beginning but some quite useful 
work has been done. A group of researchers headed by 
Professor M. Dolishnyy from the Institute of Economy 
within the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Lvov studied 
proposals of local administrations, ministries, depart- 
ments, research institutes, and high establishments, and 
drafted a concept for socioeconomic development of the 
Carpathians. The key principles of this concept were 
discussed at the international conference “The Car- 
pathians Are a Ukrainian Bridge to Europe: Problems and 
Prospects” in September of last year, and in general they 
were praised by its participants. 


The state program for socioeconomic development of the 
Carpathians is being drafted on the basis of this concept. 


{[Krasnodemskyy] Participants in an international confer- 
ence called the “Carpathians a Ukrainian bridge to 
Europe.” Obviously, this was not accidental. 


[Shpek] Really, this is an apt and a broad symbol. 
However, in the context of the Ukrainian foreign policy, 
the geopolitical location of the Carpathians always eased 
the entrance of Ukraine to various European economic, 
public, and political structures. By the way, we currently 
observe this in international developments, for example, 
in the process of setting up an association ““Karpatskyy 
Euroregion” for international cooperation which offi- 
cially began working in February 1993, after signing a 
Joint Declaration of Foreign Ministers of Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Ukraine, as well as constitutive documents of 
this association. 


[Krasnodemskyy] The negative cases and tendencies which 
are ever more pressing in the Carpathians are, no doubt, 
the heritage of the previous economic policy. However, 
many mistakes were made in the post-communist period, 
particularly, in the way the economic and structural 
reforms were implemented. In the opinion of scientists and 
politicians, lack of a rigid regional policy in Ukraine led to 
the current state of the Carpathian economy. 


[Shpek] The program of the regional socioeconomic devel- 
opment should unite the state and regional interests on 
these territories, and should provide for sensible compro- 
mises between them. Admittedly, regional interests 
demand that job opportunities and the employment for the 
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local population be raised. At the same time, the state 
cannot do away with sulfur, timber, coal, and other min- 
eral raw materials that the mountains are rich in. Can a 
compromise be found? Of course. But the two parties 
should gain profits. Therefore, a compromise between 
local and state interests should be based on fair and equal 
relations between the state and the region. The state 
regional policy should guarantee a competent regional 
policy in provinces. Only then a policy could be a success, 
if the rules of the game are not violated. 


A strategic goal of the prospective territorial development 
is based on the optimal use of all local resources to set up 
an efficient market economy that will grant material 
welfare to the population, and ecological security to the 


region. 


[Krasnodeniskyy] What directions in the regional socio- 
economic policy, in your opinion, are of primary impor- 
tance? 


[Shpek] First of all, it is necessary to implement a socially 
oriented structural reconstruction of the economy by 
shifting the impact to the mountainous territory. Almost 
three quarters of the labor force there work in the produc- 
tion sphere which certifies the socially unfavorable char- 
acter of the local economy. 


In the Carpathians, we have some 800 springs of medicinal 
mineral waters of virtually all balneology types, among 
them such rare waters like Truskavetska and Skidnitska 
“Naftusya,” Morshyn brines, Transcarpathian carbonates, 
and others. We have considerable reserves of mud and 
ozokerite; around 34,000 hectares are occupied by health 
resorts where people improve their health. Eventually, in 
every season, the Carpathians could be a paradise for 
tourists. Thus, the entire region should become a big 
recreation and tourist center for our state with a corre- 
sponding infrastructure. In addition, it should become a 
basis for training Ukrainian sportsmen in various winter 
sports. By the way, only 10 percent of the present recre- 
ational poi2ntial of the region is being used. 


It is necessary to set up a highly developed market infra- 
structure and transform this region into a specific training 
ground for attracting foreign investments in the Ukrainian 
economy, for the development of mutually beneficial 
cooperation with European states. By the way, potential 
foreign investors will first of all be interested in setting up 
joint medical and tourist businesses. The cost of land plots 
for building and natural resources—to be used during the 
process of exploitation of these sites—could become the 
Ukrainian share, aside from its direct financing. 


The next important issue is that market reforms will start 
working efficiently only when a region becomes more 
independent in introducing the state economic levers in its 
economy. 


[Krasnodemskyy] Already two years ago, one third of all 
the unemployed registered in Ukraine lived in the Car- 
pathians. The situation in the mountainous regions is very 
tense. How can the state assist us this time? 
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[Shpek] It is necessary to change the investment policy: 
Capital investments should be planned beforehand. To be 
more exact, the network of small businesses that are 
flexible and able to invest in recreation sites in the time of 
transition to the market should be set up in agricultural 
regions and townlets 


Municipal services are an Achilles’s heel of the region. In 
this area, we are lagging behind the industrially developed 
countries. For example, setting up a network of private 
shops, bars, hairdresser’s, small hotels, and car repair 
shops will ensure jobs for thousands of the mountaineers. 
I mean the setting up of a network of traditional handicraft 
industries such as embroidery, weaving, carving, etc. It is 
necessary to develop and upgrade various forms of 
employment (the state, stock holding, cooperative, or 
custom production); and various organizational forms 
(part time jobs, work at home, etc.). 


{Krasnodemskyy] The Carpathians have always attracted 
tourists by Gutsul handicraft industries and fresh air. 
People, including schoolchildren and students, came to 
Kosov, Vorokhta, Yaremcha, Kryvorivnya to breathe 
fresh air. They are still coming today. However, my 
colleague-journalist returned from Yasinya and said 
regretfully: Mountain skiing bases are almost empty. 


[Shpek] It could be explained by climbing prices for rest 
there. In addition, the ecological situation in the Car- 
pathian region leaves much to be desired. By all means, it 
is not as dangerous as in the Transdniester region or 
Donbass, but we have problems. According to the degree 
of the air pollution, our region ranks fourth in the state, but 
our soil is likely to be the most contaminated with pesti- 
cides and mineral fertilizers. 


Felling trees is harmful to our nature in general and 
recreation zones in particular. Mountains become bald 
and this leads to an increase in landslides, and floods in the 
mountainous rivers.... All this triggers changes in the 
microclimate. As a result, the health-giving properties of 
our recreation zone decrease. 


[Krasnodemskyy] Therefore, it is necessary to urgently 
formulate an ecological policy on a principally new basis. 


[Shpek] You are right, but we should be realistic. Our 
activities should be based on the objective estimation of 
our real chances. For example, the cardinal resolution of 
ecological problems could be achieved only on the basis of 
new technological and structural changes in the economy. 
This demands enormous assets and much time. We have 
neither the first, nor the second. 


Nonetheless, we should pay attention to some other fac- 
tors. Only the resolution of specific problems could regu- 
late the mechanisms and methods ensuring ari efficient 
nature protecting policy. If done otherwise, the processes 
can go out of control, and we cannot allow this to happen. 


{[Krasnodemskyy] What should be done in the nearest 
future to protect the natural resources of the Carpathians? 


[Shpek] We will shift from a policy of eliminating results of 
poliution to the preventive activities, and we will fight 
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with reasons and not with consequences. We should check 
out the ecological safety of production sites, means of 
communication, etc. to minimize the chances of ecological 
accidents. We should eliminate conflicts between busi- 
nesses and ecology and ensure their close cooperation. We 
should always remember that economic reforms should 
improve the ecological situation, not worsen it. 


[Krasnodemskyy] The region which we are speaking about 
has the densest network of historic and cultural monu- 
ments in Ukraine. It is just enough to recollect that around 
7,000 places of interest—that is 14 percent of all Ukrainian 
historic and cultural heritage—are protected by the state. 
Here, in the Carpathians, the rich spiritual culture— 
original customs and rites, local household chores, wooden 
churches and houses of Gutsuls, Boysks, Lemsks—has 
been preserved. Is it not for these very reasons that Gnat 
Khodkevich, the founder of the Gutsul theater and the 
author of one of the most wonderful plays about the 
Gutsuls reminisced: “‘I opened my mouth in admiration 
when I came to the Gutsul region and continued living 
there with my mouth open for the next six years.” 


[Shpek] People who come to the Carpathians are fasci- 
nated by its nature, colorful landscapes, and its spirit of 
freedom. Mountainous vicinities of Krinorivni where 
Ukrainian cultural leaders used to walk, the art of Kosov 
craftsmen, Kosmach poems and embroidery, where, 
according to epics, legendary Dovbush died—all this 
should be properly kept, alive in our memory and soul, and 
be actively used for the development of our state 


Until now, the Carpathians have been compared with our 
neighbors—Poland, Hungary, and Slovakia—as having an 
insufficient amount of museums. Therefore, at first, we 
should open a museum of specific trades which are char- 
acteristic to our region; a museum of local lore, history and 
economy; an ethnographic, art, and memorial museum. 
Castles, palaces, ancient buildings of an exquisite Euro- 
pean style which are being irrationally used now, could 
house these museums. 


It is necessary to set up well-equipped restoration shops in 
oblast centers and their branches in other regional towns 
and rayons to restore historic and cultural heritage— 
ancient palaces, cultural buildings, and old quarters of our 
cities. If, for example, this is done in Kosov and Kolo- 
myya, it will increase the opportunities for restoration 
work several times over. 


Regional Economic Restructuring Proposed 


944K0951A Kiev UKRAYINSKA HAZETA 
in Ukrainian No 6, 17-30 Mar 94 p 3 


[Article by Mykola Tymchuk, professor, economic com- 
mentator for UKRAYINSKA HAZETA, president of the 
Nauka—Rehionu Association: “‘Separatism Stirring 
Where Anti-Ukrainian Sentiments Exist. The Causes of 
Economic Collapse and Ways To Overcome It’”— 
Conclusion.— see FBIS-USR-94-030 28 Mar 94 pp 
20-22 for first installment] 


[Text] First part in No. 4 
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It is imperative for a large state like Ukraine to pursue an 
economic policy wiih respect to her regions that takes into 
account the ethnic, demographic, natural and climatic, and 
resource characteristics of a region’s development. For 
nearly a year, the Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine and the 
presidential structures have be. a developing and dis- 
cussing a draft of the basic directions that Ukraine’s 
regional economic policy should take, but so far, as in the 
case of most key normative and legislative decisions, this 
document has not been approved by the Supreme Council, 
even though the president has cited this draft on many 
occasions in his speeches. 


As one who took part in drafting individual provisions of 
the above document at a certain stage of its preparation, 
the author of this article believes that the implementation 
of economic independence requires that the state regional 
policy guarantee local governing organs the following 
essential powers: 


a) to make policy regarding the development of education, 
health care, culture, and other aspects of the social infra- 
structure, taking into account the historical, national, and 
demographic characteristics of the given region. Unfortu- 
nately, because of the economic crisis, practically nothing 
is being done at this time to solve these problems; 


b) to implement measures directed at the socioeconomic 
revival of the country’s rural regions. Towards this end, it 
is necessary to develop regional programs, based on the 
national program for social rural renewal, specifying the 
necessary sources and funds to finance these objectives; 


c) to create finance and budget as well as credit and 
banking systems, which would interact with the state 
system. The regions should have the funds they need to pay 
for their socioeconomic programs, drawing on various 
sources of revenues into the budget and into extrabud- 
getary funds; 


d) to create a regional taxation system, which would make 
it possible to create local budgets. As a matter of expedi- 
ency, a single-channel mechanism for setting up local 
budgets and allocating their funds should be introduced, 
based on the premise that they be formed from the bottom 
up. At present, the Ministry of Finance of Ukraine is 
inclined to allow only a two-channel system of creating 
budgets—through parallel deductions into the local and 
state budgets; 


e) to form and regulate the prices of goods and services that 
are produced by enterprises in the local economy, as well 
as the prices of other producers’ goods, by applying eco- 
nomic levers (taxes, benefits, subsidies, credits). As a 
matter of fact, pursuant to a decision of the Cabinet of 
Ministers of Ukraine, beginning with this year, the prices 
of consumer goods and services are to be regulated at the 
expense of local funds. 


5 


What should be the directions and mechanism of eco- 
nomic change in the regions? Ecunomic changes will be 
successful only if the state and the regions comprehen- 
sively coordinate their actions. The rules for making the 
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transition to the market should be defined at the state 
level, while the mechanisms for implementing these rules 
should operate at the local level. 


For example, take an important measure on the road to a 
market economy like privatization. The Supreme Council 
having passed laws on “large’’ and “small” privatization, it 
is up to the regional organs in charge of privatizing state 
and communal property to implement these laws with the 
help of an appropriate mechanism—the creation of invest- 
ment funds, surety companies, opening of privatization 
deposit accounts, conducting competitions, auctions, etc. 


At present, however, the most important thing is to deter- 
mine what is state-owned and what is communally owned. 
A battle is being waged over this, making it possible for 
sharp operators from the local nomenklaturas to conduct 
so-called property “privatization.”’ That is why the presi- 
dent’s edict, which elevates the role of regional subdivi- 
sions in charge of privatizing state property, is appropriate. 
This will make it possible to establish a clearer division 
between state and communal property and create regional 
and local communal property funds. It is desirable that 
local government organs, taking into account territorial 
features and regional privatization plans, be able to com- 
plete most of the “‘small’’ privatization of objects this year. 


Due to bureaucratic red tape and the absence of a well- 
defined organizational and normative mechanism, the 
privatization of housing is almost frozen. So far, only some 
20 percent of the housing fund has been privatized in 
Ukraine’s cities. The principal cause of this slowdown is 
that people have been given no guarantees that they will be 
provided with housing and municipal services. | believe 
that it is necessary to speed up not only the privatization of 
housing, but, first and foremost, the privatization of enter- 
prises that provide housing and municipal services. 


The regional mechanism of economic change requires the 
necessary levers to foster the development and growth of 
business enterprise, and, above all, small and medium- 
sized businesses. In most developed countries, these busi- 
nesses account for 60 to 90 percent of the total number of 
enterprises, and their share of output volume constitutes 
from 40 to 60 percent. Therefore, most questions with 
respect to the operation of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses should be decided locally—beginning with the reg- 
istration of the relevant business entities and ending with 
the creation of regional markets for the sale of production. 
In addition, local government organs should create eco- 
nomic conditions designed to best promote business enter- 
prise: tax benefits, financing, subsidies, etc. At the same 
time, they should use the same economic levers to restrict 
business activity that is undesirable in a given region. 
Although we already have a state law on business enter- 
prise, we have still not worked out a mechanism for 
regulating the development of business enterprise on a 
given territory. This mechanism should include the prep- 
aration of a regional program (business plan) for the 
development of business enterprise, the creation of the 
necessary infrastructure (information and consulting 
firms, educational centers, investment funds, etc.), the 
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passage by the representative organs of government of 
certain normative acts on the economic regulation of 
business development, etc. 


An essential direction of market-oriented change at the 
regional level is the creation and development of a market 
infrastructure, which includes commercial banks, 
exchanges, advertising, auditing, insurance, and other 
companies. At present, Ukraine has close to 250 commer- 
cial banks. This number is much too small to serve the 
country’s business community. For example, in the United 
States, there is a banking institution for every five to ten 
thousand people. 


But perhaps the interests of a territory are affected most 
tangibly when we talk of creating the so-called free 
economic zones (VEZ). According to some sources, there 
are currently nearly 2,000 VEZ of more than 20 different 
types in existence in the world. It is possible to find small 
territories (up to 10 square kilometers in area) in every 
region of Ukraine that could be turned into free economic 
zones and serve as centers for attracting foreign invest- 
ment and technology and for special-purpose means of 
organizing production that could then be gradually 
expanded throughout the rest of the territory. But the 
most suitable territories for free enterprise zones are in 
the Ukrainian Black Sea region and the border regions in 
the western part of Ukraine. These territories are conve- 
niently located in transportation and economic terms and 
ecologically less polluted. The necessary documentation 
has already been prepared or is in the process of being 
prepared for free enterprise zones in Zakarpattya, Myko- 
layiv, Odessa, and Chernivtsi oblasts. Final decisions on 
the creation of the VEZ are being held up in the center’s 
bureaucratic offices. It would therefore be more expe- 
dient to hand over most questions regaiding the creation 
of free enterprise zones and the terms on which they 
function to be decided by the regional authorities, which 
would take into consideration interest in creating the 
appropriate type of VEZ. 


It is legitimate to ask: is it not possible that the free 
enterprise zones might result in the realization of sepa- 
ratist aims? As a matter of fact, this fear arose when the 
government organs of Zakarpattya put forward a proposal 
for a free enterprise zone in Zakarpattya Oblast. It is true 
that nowhere else in the world does there exist a free 
enterprise zone of the kind they have proposed. And if we 
take into consideration that this proposal calls for the 
administration of the Zakarpattya VEZ to be autonomous 
of the state, this is only a step away from political inde- 
pendence. What has been put forward in the Zakarpattya 
VEZ proposal generally applies to all regions of Ukraine. It 
is a demand, first and foremost, for economic indepen- 
dence. But then why separate the entire oblast in admin- 
istrative terms from the state system of government? This 
being the case, I believe that questions associated with the 
determination of the status of a free economic zone should 
be subject to approval by the center. 


The regional mechanism of market-oriented change can 
function efficiently only if it includes measures for the 
social protection of the population of the given territory. 
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The implementation of the directions and mechanisms of 
economic change in the regions requires rather serious 
organizational measures and, primarily, certain decisions 
by the central governing organs, as well as the will and 
desire of local leaders, broad popular support, and, above 
all, a sense of overall responsibility for the future of our 
integral independent Ukiaine. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Morozov Attacks Trilateral Agreement 


944K0952A Kiev UKRAYINSKA HAZETA 
in Ukrainian No 6, 17-30 Mar 94 pp 1, 8 


[Article by Col. Gen. Kostyantyn Morozov, military 
commentator of UKRAYINSKA HAZETA: “Taking a 
Look at the ‘Partnership for Peace.” Appeasement By the 
Betrayal of Partnership. Questions of Security, Nuclear 
Disarmament, and Relations Between NATO, the U.S., 
and Ukraine’’] 


[Text] It seems that, having won the cold war against 
communism, the West and its military organization 
NATO, found themselves not knowing which way to turn. 
The question arose: what next? No matter how hard the 
provincial diplomacy of the countries that emerged out of 
the ruins of the USSR tried to persuade Western politi- 
cians of their peaceloving intentions and their desire for 
democratic change and integration, there was no sign of 
any significant response from the West. Western politi- 
cians listened to them, reassured them, but did not act 
accordingly. The West was perfectly aware that these 
countries posed absolutely no threat, that the democratic 
changes are being implemented by trained politicians 
(there is a real shortage of them in the provinces) [as 
published], and that there is no particular advantage to 
developed from integration with the hungry. 


The West did not envisage (nor did it seek) new formulas 
for effective cooperation with a whole host of new states. 
Things were more or less clear as far as the countries of the 
former Warsaw Pact were concerned. As soon as they 
emerged from under the influence of communist ideology, 
they immediately turned towards cooperation with the 
West, including its military structures. 


The countries that formed on the territory of the former 
USSR merited special attention from the West. The pres- 
ence of nuclear weapons in Ukraine, Belarus, and Kaza- 
khstan, Ukraine’s singular position with respect to her 
attitude towards nuclear disarmament, Russia’s harsh 
policy of pressure on her former sister states in the Union 
directed at creating obstacles on their road to indepen- 
dence—all these things prevented the est, and especially 
the United States, from formulating a clear plan for 
building relations with the new states. It is preferable to 
deal with a single partner—we often heard this undisguised 
nostalgia for the past. This makes it easier to direct one’s 
own policy and to predict that of the other side. Thus a new 
center was needed to replace the USSR. Immediately! It 
goes without saying that Russia aspired to assume this role. 
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The West wanted Russia to be its only partner in solving 
all the problems that arose with the collapse of the Union. 
Consequently, the West did not condemn Russia’s policies 
towards some of the CIS members. The West needed this 
CIS that the rest of us find incomprehensible. It repre- 
sented for the West that future center in which Russia 
would be the leader. And this leadership was already 
discernible in the growing ambitions on the one hand, and 
the shaping of a policy of relations with the “older 
brother” on the other. 


All that this center lacked was the necessary level to control 
the emergence of problems of an unnecessary partnership 
with the countries of Eastern Europe. 


In order to involve everyone in a joint effort to achieve this 
end, at the end of 1991, the West came up with the idea of 
cooperation with NATO. Almost all the countries seized 
on this idea. Russia was to be the leader of all those who 
joined. 


A situation was needed that would unite the CIS members 
more closely around Russia and force the West to reject the 
inopportune demands of Eastern Europe for close cooper- 
ation. There was not enough pressure on the West by the 
new “center”... And so they began to organize it. 


The first voice to be heard was that of Andrey Kozyrev. 
The Russian foreign minister delivered a speech in Stock- 
holm that shocked all those present. He virtually 
announced to the world that Russia wanted to return to the 
cold war. “Too many liberties should not be taken with 
‘Great Russia’,” stated the diplomat. “The territory of the 
former Soviet Union... is a space on which Russia has to 
defend its interests will all available means, including 


military means!” 


The Western delegates were stunned by this sensational 
speech. And even though Kozyrev explained later that 
same day that he had been joking, they have been repeating 
this same “joke” for more than a year now. The old 
Russian parliament, which passed a resolution on the 
status of the Ukrainian city of Sevastopol, and the new 
Duma, which has rehabilitated the State Committee for 
the State of Emergency and reverted to thoughts of 
restoring the empire, are “joking” in this very same vein. 
President Yeltsin, who even earlier had recognized the 
right of nations to self-determination but not their right to 
separate from Russia, condemned the parliament in 
words, but in reality he was “joking” as well. And now, 
having announced that his foreign policy is based on 
defending Russians in all the countries of the world, he is 
“joking” in the Duma. Just a month after the Stockholm 
“joke,” in January 1994, Kozyrev himself announced that 
Russia would leave its troops on the territory of neigh- 
boring countries: ‘““We should not give up our presence in 
these regions, which have belonged to Russia’s sphere of 
interest for centuries.” Kozyrev was “joking” once again, 
only more concretely this time, when he advised Western 
diplomats not to rush to open their embassies in Kiev 
because they would soon have to downgrade them to 
consular representations. 
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Jokes are fine, and therefore after some of the explanations 
that follow, everything seems to fall into place, but policy 
is being shaped. In shaping it, Russia increasingly treats 
other countries in a joking manner. That is what Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin did when he gave his ““O.K” for the 
entry of Poland and her Visegrad colleagues (the Czech 
Republic, Slovakia, and Hungary) into NATO. This time, 
it was the generals from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the Ministry of Defense who unanimously made 
excuses in Moscow for the president’s joke in Warsaw. 
“Expanding NATO membership threatens the security of 
Russia”—such is Russia’s current policy on this issue. 
Unsurprisingly, it did not incur any resistance from the 
West, because the West was waiting for it, and Eastern 
Europe understood this. 


The West now has to formulate a new policy. It should be 
perceived not as a new policy, but as a continuation of 
earlier policy which has already been accepted—that is, 
within the framework of military and political coopera- 
tion. 


The North Atlantic Council on Cooperation [NACC] 
lasted a little over two years. It was created on an Amer- 
ican initiative by a decision by the NATO Council on 8 
November 1991 and announced as the Rome Declaration 
on Peace and Cooperation. The declaration established 
new relations with the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Instead of opposition—consultations and cooper- 
ation aimed at strengthening the initiatives of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 


This initiative for cooperation was immediately accepted 
by all the states of the former Warsaw Pact, including the 
states of the former USSR. Two conferences of defense 
ministers of NATO countries with their partners in coop- 
eration within the framework of the NACC were held in 
Brussels (1 April 1992 and 31 March 1993). The first 
meeting of the session of the military commission on 
cooperation was held on 10 April 1992. At this meeting, 
the chiefs of the general staffs, representing the same 
parties as those taking part in the conference of defense 
ministers, planned cooperation among the partners for the 
coming year. 


I visited Brussels at the end of February. This time, 
meeting with political and military representatives, 
including NATO representatives, as well as during my visit 
to NATO headquarters, I received no answer to my 
question regarding what new mechanisms of cooperation 
have been established by the “Partnership for Peace” 
program that had not been offered by the NACC initiative. 
Why was there a need for a new initiative, and what is the 
purpose of persuading us that the new program opens up 
wide opportunities for cooperation? 


There are no answers. There are only strenuous appeals to 
embrace the program as a new wise step by President 
Clinton, his Administration, and NATO towards peace in 
Europe. 


What is this program in reality? Countries have been given 
the opportunity to decide for themselves how close they 
wish their relations with NATO to be in the future. This is 
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to be done by submitting formal requests which will 
serve as the basis on which draft agrecments between 
NATO and the partner countries will be jointly pre- 
pared. The framework document grants all who sign it 
the same rights as those already established for them by 
other documents, which Ukraine and all the other future 
partners have already joined. In particular, the new 
document sets forth the general commitment “to volun- 
tarily abide by the provisions of the UN Charter and the 
principles of the Declaration on Human Rights.” It also 
contains valuable clauses that hint at security guaran- 
tees for our state: “especially to refrain [emphasis 
mine—K.M.] from the use of force or the threat of force 
against the territorial integrity and political sovereignty 
of any state, to respect existing borders...”” And more 
specifically: ‘*...fulfilling the obligations that they 
assumed in the field of disarmament...” 


This is followed by a statement of the goal of the partner- 
ship, which, in my opinion, had already been made in the 
earlier principles of cooperation contained within the 
framework of the NACC, and which do not commit 
anyone to anything. 


As to new provisions, it unlikely that Ukraine will take 
advantage of them in the near future. Because our country 
has no money to maintain a “liason office” at the Brussels 
headquarters or to maintain there “personnel, property, 
and equipment,” and no aid for this is anticipated. 


The key principle is set forth as follows: “NATO will 
consult [emphasis mine—M.K.] with any active member 
of the partnership, if this partner perceives a direct threat 
to its territorial integrity, political independence, or secu- 
rity.” That is all. Nothing more. 


What is the strategic premise of the new program? 


One can arrive at the answer on one’s own by simply 
reflecting on one thesis that failed to attract sufficient 
attention from analysts and the press. Responding to a 
question from journalists regarding the objective of the 
‘Partnership for Peace” program at a press conference in 
Brussels on 9 January of this year, U.S. President Bill 
Clinton said that the partnership “...will give us the best 
means by which to respond should the future be threat- 
ened.” In other words, the goal is not to strengthen trust 
between the countries of Europe by expanding NATO 
membership through greater cooperation with the partners 
within the framework of the NACC, but to respond to 
crises with existing forces and political means. As regards 
the partnership, it applies to the more powerful, as does 
peace among them. 


It is not difficult to see that what we have here is the same 
division of “‘spheres of influence,” in which there is no 
room for cooperation on an equal footing for the partners. 
There is a strategic objective, and strategy requires stra- 
tegic partners. The partnership for peace is meant for the 
powerful, and the powerful know well enough whom and 
how they should allow or invite to cooperate with them as 
their “partners.” 
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The partners have been divided in the same way as 
territories. Nonnuclear Ukraine with her hopeless 
economy and undefined policy is clearly to be left to her 
old “master,” who, by restoring ties (the disruption of 
which, incidentally, is being lamented in Ukraine for three 
years now), will provide us with work and sausage and will 
defend us from those he deems necessary. 


It is difficult to cooperate with those who have not taken a 
clear stand, because it is difficult to predict their policies, 
and for that reason (at least for now) there is no reason to 
trust them. Because trust means concrete assistance in 
exchange for something in the future. And this future (be it 
socialist or social-market oriented) cannot be discerned, at 
any rate in Ukraine. That is why self-reliance is another 
goal of this compromise program. On 10 February 1994, 
The Washington Times published an article entitled “Tal- 
bott foresees no change in focus,” in which it quotes the 
deputy secretary of state: “If... reform in the East falters, if 
a new threat arises, NATO will be able to work through the 
partnership to protect regional stability through closer ties 
with the active participants.” 


But since it is clear even now that reforms are faltering (in 
Russia, of course, because this has nothing to do with 
Ukraine whatsoever), a partnership is possible only 
between the centers. The second center (other than the 
U.S.) was traditionally the USSR. Now Russia is ambi- 
tiously pushing to take its place, and, appeasing it, the 
West supports this. 


Nothing reflects a country’s political intentions better than 
its budget. On 7 February 1994, the Clinton Administra- 
tion published details about appropriations for its new 
policy on foreign aid... 


The Administration will refrain from allocating budget 
funds to specific countries. But the review materials of the 
U.S. Congress note that an exception is made in the case of 
Israel, Egypt, and... Russia. 


The apartments of Ukraine’s citizens have not grown any 
warmer as a result of our nuclear weapons having been 
pawned for energy supplies from Russia, but where is that 
promised multimillion (to start with, then to be followed 
by multibillion) aid that we were to receive from the West? 


There are plans to allot 2.8 billion dollars from the U.S. 
budget for ‘building democracy.” Of this sum, the former 
Soviet republics (which, insultingly, also include Ukraine) 
are to receive 900 million dollars, which is approximately 
half the sum allocated last year. This reduction is espe- 
cially interesting in light of the recent announcements 
made by the American administration to the press that it is 
“doubling” assistance to Ukraine to 300 million dollars, 
which amounts to nearly 12 percent of the current 2.8 
million [as published]. If this percentage does not change 
substantially, Ukrainian democracy in 1995 will receive 
“all of 100 million dollars in aid.” (Footnote *) (Based on 
data provided by the Pylyp Orlyk Institute of Democracy 
[11 February 1994].) Aid to Central and Eastern Europe is 
also being reduced. 
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The American negotiators who recently succeeded in per- 
suading the president of Ukraine of the necessity to 
deprive Ukraine of her nuclear weapons were inspired by 
a secret assessment by U.S. intelligence that Ukraine will 
most probably not survive the next two years as a fully 
sovereign state. The Ukrainian people hoped in vain that 
they could hold on to their nuclear weapons until they 
received substantial economic aid and adequate security 
guarantees. 


The declaration promising the surrender of weapons 
without assistance and guarantees was signed by the pres- 
ident of Ukraine on 14 January of this year, and by 8 
February, our foreign minister signed in Brussels and 
thereby espoused the ‘Partnership for Peace” program, 
which rids Ukrainians of other illusions as well. 


Thus, Ukraine will be provided with economic assistance 
and security guarantees by Russia at Russia’s own discre- 
tion. We have thus come full circle. It would be interesting 
to know what prognoses and conclusions Ukraine’s own 
intelligence service is arriving at. 


The partners have be betrayed, appeasement continues, 
but will there be peace? 


The position of the West is understandable, but who will 
understand us? 


I am astonished by the position of our president, who 
was unable to achieve the objective in the negotiations 
which we had posed from the very beginning. Now they 
“report” to us that our missiles are allegedly in a 
dangerous condition and that we have no more time. 
But just two weeks before the Moscow summit, Defense 
Minister Radetskyy assured the citizens of Ukraine in a 
television appearance that the opposite was true. In 
other words, there was time then. 


Ukraine’s journey to specifically trilateral talks was a 
difficult one—more than a year was spent persuading us 
that only with the participation of a third party, and 
specifically the U.S., could we be confident that the 
fulfillment of obligations assumed by the parties would be 
monitored. In my opinion, all three parties to the agree- 
ment should have assumed obligations. Ukraine—reduces 
her nuclear weapons and, if it proves impossible to orga- 
nize their conversion on her own territory (the Supreme 
Council adopts a decision following a review of govern- 
ment programs), she hands the weapons over to plants in 
Russia. Russia—compensates Ukraine for the value of the 
materials in the nuclear weapons, including tactical 
weapons, and guarantees Ukraine’s security for her part 
(commits herself to eliminate pressure, blackmail, threats 
of force, and territorial claims from her policy towards 
Ukraine). The U.S.—promises to monitor the fulfillment 
by the parties of their obligations and, by its own policy of 
relations with Ukraine and relations with Russia, to pro- 
mote political relations between Ukraine and Russia 
founded on principles of justice and security. 


The obligations assumed by the narties should be ratified 
by their respective legislative bodies and be subject to 
verification by an international commission created by all 
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three parties. Were this the approach, we in Ukraine would 
not feel that we are again being stripped naked and that an 
attempt is being made to cheat us. These would be those 
external political guarantees, which together with internal 
political, economic, and social guarantees, would guar- 
antee our security. This was something that we (at least I) 
stated many times at various talks: “That is how we in 
Ukraine envisage the guarantees that we are talking 
about.” I do not know whether the president and Foreign 
Minister Zlenko envisage these guarantees in the same 
way. It was Zlenko’s job to reach the same conclusions, 
prepare the data on which the president could form his 
position, and plan the negotiations. | know many more 
intelligent people who work in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, but apparently the minister himself abides strictly 
by the principle “‘it is easier this way.” 


Or, perhaps, we have no one at all whom we can entrust 
with affairs of state, no one on whom the president can 
rely? 


One is seized with sadness upon reaching this conclusion. 
Is our own policy being conducted outside the context of 
world politics? How many concessions have already been 
made, and how many more are being planned... These are 
the very things that are reducing Ukraine to a second-rate 
position in world politics. These include, first and fore- 
most, hindering the building of our Armed Forces and the 
system that will assure their security, which, coupled with 
“invisible borders,” makes it impossible to lay the foun- 
dation for our own security and our own military policy—a 
situation that puts in question the independence of our 
state policy and, therefore, Ukraine’s very statehood. In 
another sphere—putting off the implementation of the 
principles of a social-market economy helps to maintain 
the catastrophic situation in production, and, along with 
growing crime, heightens social tensions among the people, 
who are being incited in an increasingly organized manner 
to demand brotherly ties with our neighbor. Finally, the 
lack of state programs for supporting and reviving national 
culture, science, health, and sport are destroying all hope 
of things improving in the future. But hope dies last. 


The people of Ukraine are holding elections specifically for 
the purpose of getting a new parliament, which will work in 
the interests of the state, of getting a new government, 
capable of finally beginning economic reforms, rather than 
confining itself to market phraseology, while continuing to 
work in a command-administrative system. The people are 
hoping that at least their children and grandchildren will 
have a normal life. 


We are for partnership and, unquestionably, also for peace. 
But not for a partnership, in which there will be peace only 
between the centers, peace attained through the division of 
spheres of influence. We do not want to become part of an 
empire for the sake of peace only between the West and the 
empire. We want peace in our own land as well, peace in 
our own home. We want our own partnership with others 
and not through intermediaries. And we will have it. If we 
become a state. 
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MOLDOVA 


Lebed on Dniester Role for 14th Army 


944K0918A Moscow LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 
in Russian No 11, 16 Mar 94 p 10 


{Interview with Aleksandr Lebed, commanding general 
of the 14th Russian Army, by D. Mosiyenko and R. 
Khotin, IMA Press, special for LITERATURNAYA 
GAZETA; place and date not given: “The Dniester 
Region Could Become a Second Yugoslavia, Thinks 
Aleksandr Lebed, Commanding General of the 14th 
Russian Army”’] 


[Text] 


[Question] On the eve of the parliamentary elections in 
Moldova, President Mircea Snegur announced that he will 
insist on the complete withdrawal of your army from the 
Dniester region in 1994. What do you think about this? 


[Lebed] As the saying goes, there is desire, and there are 
possibilities. When I am asked whether it is good when the 
troops of one state are on the territory of another one, I 
answer: It is bad. Must they be withdrawn? Yes, they must. 
When, is a separate question. When will the economic and 
political conditions be created under which it will be 
possible to dispatch trains here for the redeployment of 
subunits, and so that local women do not assault our units, 
as happened previously... These conditions do not exist 
now: One and a half years of peace did not produce 
anything, negotiations between the sides in the conflict are 
not being conducted, and, unfortunately, no political set- 
tlement is being looked into yet. As for the economic 
conditions—well, troops have already been withdrawn 
from Georgia and other republics, as a result of which a 
hundred thousand officers and warrant officers are dan- 
gling between heaven and earth without work, without 
apartments, and without prospects. This is no longer 
acceptable, and no one will support this in the future. 
Diplomatic problems also exist. How, for example, will 
Ukraine see it if I start to transport weapons and ammu- 
nition through it? After all, its railroads will be overloaded, 
and, indeed, the freight, to put it mildly, is not safe. There 
is also a technical side to the matter. Taking into account 
the existing rail lines, loading platforms, and the number 
of weapons, the redeployment will take two years. This is 
if there is an uninterrupted pullout—night and day, 
summer and winter, on workdays and holidays... How can 
there be any talk of 1994? 


To utilize ammunition here is also unrealistic. But now the 
game is one-sided—leave, and that is all. 


[Question] Some politicians, in particular Bundestag 
Deputy Brigitte Schulte, the leader of the NATO group of 
observers at the elections in Moldova, believe that the 
presence of the 14th Army in the Dniester region will 
complicate Russia’s participation in NATO’s Partnership 
for Peace program. 


[Lebed] For me, this German woman is not an authority 
and, indeed, women have nothing to do here in general. 
Let her come and try to withdraw this army from here. The 
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former Soviet troops have withdrawn from Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Germany, Mongolia, and Cuba. 
This was the first wave and, afterwards, following the 
division of the Union, the second started. The Western 
Group of Forces left Germany and the Northwestern left 
the Baltics. This entire mass of officers, warrant officers, 
military equipment, and preposterous apartmentless ser- 
vicemen... The economic situation in Russia and Ukraine 
is now such that it is impossible to solve the present 
problem quickly. But since this is the case, it has to be 
resolved in a humane way. When the question of the 
withdrawal of the British Army of the Rhine from the FRG 
arose two years ago, the English calculated that it would 
take nine years. The Germans checked it out—yes, pre- 
cisely so. This is the civilized approach. 


[Question] Who in the future could take the place of the 
14th Army? Perhaps the UN “blue helmets?” 


[Lebed] Let us agree that not long ago we were citizens of 
one country and that we will come to an understanding 
between ourselves quicker and easier than the Americans, 
Germans, and English. There are, for example, trilateral 
peacekeeping posts of Russians, Dniester region people, 
and Moldovans. There are no interethnic problems among 
them. And the military commanders know each other, 
inasmuch as they served in the same army at one time. A 
certain military-political balance of forces has developed 
in this region. If it is now crudely violated in a unilateral 
way... Let us imagine that our army is not here tomor- 
row—immediately the temptation arises to resolve in one 
leap and in two hours a problem that set teeth on edge a 
long time ago. Someone will fill this vacuum. Imagine 
there is a leap, but victory is not achieved, and a long 
conflict ensues; but this place is smart, and everyone owes 
something to everyone else. The map of Europe was 
redrawn more than once according to the results achieved 
by the victorious soldiers of one side or the other. In the 
Dniester-Moldovan conflict it can be proven that white is 
white and black at the same time, only in one case it is 
necessary to get documents from the 18th century, and in 
the other, the 19th century. Therefore, this may be a 
second Yugoslavia. A lot of sound thought has to be put in 
before disrupting this balance. I personally cannot yet 
conceive of how to withdraw the subunits entrusted to me 
from here. Even if tomorrow someone else is its com- 
mander, he also will be unable to do this. The people are 
not chasing the army from the Dniester region—on the 
contrary, they are holding on to it. 


Because troops were pulled out of the far abroad in a 
disgraceful record-breaking timeframe, complicated tasks 
came up frequently: For example, disband a division in 
two months. And then the question arose: Where is your 
place of birth? If you are from Tiraspol, let us send you, 
lad, to the commanding general of the 14th Army, and he 
will find you a place. Asa result, 51 percent of officers and 
79 percent of warrant officers I now have were born in this 
region. Everything got mixed up in the home of the 
Oblonskiy: The Army is Russian, the last name of the 
commander is Lebed, his combat deputy is Melnichuk, 
armaments deputy—Dymar, rear services—Perepadya, 
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and the relatives of all of them are more often than not in 
Ukraine. But on the whole all this is gibberish that must be 
stopped as quickly as possible. Ukrainians, Russians, 
Belarusians—all are Slavs, people of one destiny and 
blood, and one faith. We have to think about not what 
disunites us but about what unites us. But we are divided 
like Siamese twins that have two heads and one body. If 
they are separated, you get a hybrid from either one of 
them. Well, we are now working on hybrids. 


[Question] What are relations like between the command 
authorities of the Army and the Dniester region leader- 
ship? 


[Lebed] They were never simple. The Tiraspol leaders 
introduced idiotic money (rubles before 1992 with a stamp 
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depicting Suvorov and a face value), they are poking their 
nose into other people’s affairs, having sent hundreds of 
assault rifles in October to the White House. They are 
making decisions on some kind of citizenship, they are 
introducing outlandish legislation, they have privatized 30 
kilometers of the Russian pipeline that goes through the 
territory of the Dniester region, and they have taken 
jurisdiction of the air space over the Dniester-Moldovan 
Republic, while possessing no airport or aircraft. I resigned 
my commission as a Dniester region deputy, inasmuch as 
I am categorically against the rude interference in the 
internal affairs of the state and in the army that I serve. 
The kind of president and the kind of parliament to have 
is Russia’s affair. The Swedes, Czechs, or Dniester resi- 
dents are irrelevant here. 
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ESTONIA 


Country’s Drug Trade Examined 
94WD0268A Tallinn ESTONIYA in Russian 31 Jan 94 
ps5 


[Article by Margarita Kornysheva under the rubric 
“Crime and the Law”: “Until the Chicken Has Its Head 
Cut Off] 


[Text] Here is some information about the drug trade 
obtained from confidential sources. First, not only do well- 
established systems for the delivery and distribution of 
narcotic substances operate in Estonia, but we also have our 
own trained experts who are capable of determining the 
quality of the “merchandise” and pricing it in a highly 
professional manner. Second, there is a “fixation” on the 
border, where only “dupes,” random people, get caught. 
Third, there is a quite well developed secrecy system. Fourth, 
cruel laws apply to the hilt within the drug groups—if 
someone quits the game, or ‘‘spills the beans,” he therefore 
chooses ‘eternal rest’ somewhere in a quarry in Manniku. 
Fifth, threats against narcotics policemen are increasing, 
and actions against them are quite real. All of this is 
happening against the background of the fact that, in the 
words of the psychiatrist Anti Liiv, “even the revolt in the 
northeastern area of the country is less of a catastrophe for 
the Estonian people than drug addiction.” 


‘A Strange Small State in Which the Drug Problem Is 
of No Concern to Anyone’ 


Doctor Liiv, who at one time practiced in the United 
States, maintains that this is precisely how Americans 
perceive Estonia. 


As you will understand, this problem “did not exist” in our 
country until sometime in 1985, just like prostitution, 
corruption, and all manner of other “‘capitalist ills” “did 
not exist.” Finally, they came to their senses and saw that 
one in four apprehended thieves had something to do with 
drugs (by now, one in three criminals commits the crime 
either intoxicated with drugs or in possession of these 
substances). In short, the phenomenon manifested itself 
sharply. Moreover, compared, for example, to the year 
1988, which is usually the reference point, the phenom- 
enon has grown to a quite respectable size. Data quoted by 
the newspaper ARIPAEV not so long ago show that 
according to the most conservative calculations, each of 
the 8,000 uncovered drug addicts spends 200 kroons 
weekly for the poison. The annual volume of the local drug 
trade comes to at least 60 million kroons. How are they to 
be legalized? We do not have a law that hampers money 
laundering although, in an effort to get the endeavor off the 
ground, representatives of the competent organs have 
visited the West to “collect material” in order to offer our 
legislators the draft of this particular law. The republic still 
does not have a state program for combating drug addic- 
tion, nor is there a major specialized police unit in the 
scope of whose interests drugs would fall. Who benefits by 
so nicely sweeping under the rug a problem that clearly 
threatens the very life of our society? 
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In the opinion of Anti Liiv, and it is hard to disagree with 
him, the current government benefits. What other expla- 
nation is there for the fact that Estonia, a UN member, has 
failed to join a single international convention forbidding 
trafficking in narcotic substances? One cannot help won- 
dering, all the more so because the last document of this 
kind that was accepted by the international community in 
1988, hinders money laundering, requiring that commer- 
cial secrets which are of certain interest be revealed. In 
view of the absence of a coordinating center for drug 
control, our country has been unable to submit informa- 
tion about the domestic drug trade to the UN for three 
years now. 


Narcotic Poison in Estonia Is 10 Times Cheaper Than 
in Europe 


This is the case on the “black” market. According to 
information obtained from the security police, a five-gram 
package of marijuana and one cubic [centimeter] of liquid 
opium cost 50 kroons, one gram of hashish—no less than 
75 kroons, and a cubic [centimeter] of a synthetic drug (too 
weak for “‘professionals”)—as little as 25 kroons. Cocaine 
belongs to a class of the most expensive and, apparently, 
least popular “substances” for this reason. It is not cheap 
in Europe, either—a five-gram package fetches $205. 


At present, drugs of both vegetable origin (marijuana, 
hashish, opi.m milk) and medicinal origin (diazepam) are 
common in the republic. The former are more common, 
after all. Depending on the specifics of transportation, 
their form differs widely. A drug-sniffing dog “smells” 
drugs of vegetable origin. However, the contrivances of 
drug dealers may rob it of the scent. Previously, drugs were 
often transported in car bumpers. The ‘“‘merchandise” was 
placed there, and fresh epoxy resin was poured over it. 
There is no way that a dog would “sniff out” a drug in this 
hiding place for the next three or four days. 


Opium poppies—quite recently, this combination of 
words was associated solely with Central Asia, and to a 
lesser degree with Ukraine. However, a few years ago it was 
learned how to grow this crop in Estonia and Lithuania out 
of high-grade seeds brought in from Kazakhstan. There are 
hills with plantations between them. They can only be seen 
from a helicopter, and are not visible from the road. The 
owner harvests, say, one-tenth of a hectare, sells the crop, 
and buys a new house, a horse.... In 1989 an entire 
syndicate delivering drugs from Lithuania to us was 
uncovered. Fourteen people ended up in the dock. 


The Realm of Transit 


Poison comes to Estonia from Russia, Lithuania, Central 
Asia, and the Caucasus. Luckily we cannot afford Western 
products. New times have resulted in new opportunities 
for drug sales. The transit of drugs through the Baltic area, 
in particular through “‘us,” previously without precedent, 
at any rate on this scale, has become established. 


Given the actually nonexistent border and the “most 
incorruptible” customs in the world, the organization of 
deliveries is not too exacting an endeavor. Outside groups 
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have appeared which have ultimately established them- 
selves solidly here. The deep pockets of their members 
have been helpful in securing residence permits or citizen- 
ship for them. And how many nerves do the common 
residents of Estonia shatter battling for the same?! 


According to data from the security police, everyone and 
his brother plies the drug trade: The drug business in 
Estonia is controlled by Azeri, Perm, Kemerovo, 
Novosibirsk, Riga, and Krasnodar groups. For example, 
the Azeris control the delivery of marijuana and hashish, 
and people from Krasnodar—that of both marijuana and 
opium poppy. A case in which the traffic police stopped a 
new Opel, in whose trunk 10 kilograms of marijuana were 
found, at 1915 on 4 January on the Tartu Highway close to 
the locality of Moega, is characteristic. It was learned later 
that the drug was being transported from the Viru section 
of the border and was controlled by an Azeri “company.” 
Most likely they were driving to an out-of-the-way location 
in Harju Rayon. Practitioners are aware of these cases. The 
interested person locates a hamlet with a granny as old as 
the hills: “Here are 100 ‘greenbacks’ tor you, go buy 
yourself a goat. In return, put my suitcase away some- 
where, and let it sit there until needed.” The old woman 
does not care: “‘Son, toss it in the hayloft. | am not pressed 
for space.” 


All “outsiders” have connections to local “brigades,” more 
often than not Russian-speaking, which deliver, for 
example, opium poppies from the areas of the Chu Valley 
and Issyk-Kul in Kyrgyzstan. The pattern is as follows: the 
south—Estonia—our countrymen pick it up, pay for it, 
and transport it to Scandinavia through their own chan- 
nels. Over there, dealers get the ‘“‘merchandise” and dis- 
pose of it ‘‘on the spot” (the lion’s share of narcotic 
substances remains in the region) or ship it on to Europe. 


According to information from the Department of Police 
of the Republic of Estonia, last year more than 100 
kilograms of various drugs were confiscated in the territory 
of the republic. Specialists believe that this was quite a lot, 
but they state sadly right away: Certainly, more than that 
went abroad. 


The Black Triangle 


This consists of the suppliers, distributors, and consumers 
of poison. As a rule, those who put drugs in circulation do 
not “get high” themselves. They are more cunning and 
slippery than the usual common criminals. 


An alarming situation has developed in Tallinn. Police 
functionaries are aware of about 30 apartments in which 
the manufacturing of drug preparations is organized on a 
large scale. According to data of ihe law enforcement 
organs, gatherings of those fond of smoking or shooting up 
form virtually on every street! Drug addicts are becoming 
a class. Incidentally, there are people among them who are 
quite high on the social ladder. Terrifying reports have 
been received from some schools in the capital city—some 
students of senior grades (but not only them!) become links 
in the chain of the distributors of narcotic substances, 
almost inevitably getting their first taste of the latter. 
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People in the know maintain that so-called “pure” drug 
addicts do not exist in nature. This means that people who 
have become addicted to drugs are prepared to do any- 
thing ahead of time, driven by the fear of “withdrawal 
throes” alone. Let us say that such a person picks up three 
or four kilograms of “merchandise,” keeps one-third, and 
sells two-thirds. Chasing clientele, he would be happy to 
get anyone and everyone “hooked.” Be that as it may, this 
is an income, although there is a risk of incurring criminal 
liability. Of course, they steal, too, but the funds procured 
in this manner are not major. 


Specialists predict it will not be long before high-capacity 
underground plants for manufacturing drug preparations 
go on line in Estonia. One does not have to be a specialist 
to duly appreciate the exceptionally favorable conditions 
that bring this “bright future” closer. There is nothing 
standing in the way of the time of prosperity coming to the 
soil of Estonia for a business which unfortunately has 
ranked second after the arms trade throughout the world. 





Drugs Are Cheap in Estonia 


























Price per gram in kroons 
in Estonia in Finland 
Pure heroin 300 3,400 
Cocaine 550 550 
Marijuana 10 70 
Hashish 75 950 
LSD 1,000 2,000 
Amphetamines (vial) 25 160 











Source: the newspaper ARIPAEV. 





Prime Minister Comments on Russian-Estonian 
Relations 


944K0953A Moscow MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI 
in Russian No 11, 13-20 Mar 94 p Al0 


[Interview with Mart Laar, Prime Minister of Estonia, by 
Grant Gukasov, under the “Estonia” rubric; place and 
date not given: “Finland Is Not a Model for Us”’] 


[Text] Estonian Prime Minister Mart Laar answers ques- 
tions from MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI’s staff correspon- 
dent in the Baltics. 


{Gukasov] If Russia had not proclaimed itself the legal heir 
of the USSR, would relations with the Baltic countries be 
so strained? 


{[Laar] They undoubtedly would have taken on a com- 
pletely different tonality, without the bass notes, in any 
case. The difficulty of today’s situation consists in that 
Russia is actually not the legal heir to the USSR, whose 
legacy includes the numerous crimes of the previous 
regime, but is the heir mainly when it is advantageous to it, 
the great empire with all the claims to a mighty past. It is 
no accident that recently Russian politicians have been 
speaking more and more openly at the highest levels about 
restoration of the empire, masking this objective with the 
idea of protection of the Russian-speaking population in 
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the countries of the former USSR. It is precisely on this 
soil that there are frequent disagreements between Esto- 
nian and Russian diplomats. 


[Gukasov] Why did the collapse of other empires—the 
British, the French—take place in a much more civilized 
way? In any case, the colonists were decent people and 
were in a condition to determine their own fate for 
themselves. 


[Laar}] I would like to believe that, but my specialty is 
history, and therefore I can say that the disintegration of 
any empire has always been bloody. Our peculiarity lies in 
the fact that Bolshevism made everyone equally poor. 


[Gukasov] Estonian politicians love to use Finland as an 
example. But after World War II, Presidents Paasikivi and 
Kekkonen did everything possible to maintain normal 
relations mainly with their great neighbor to the east. It 
was because of this that Finland achieved economic pros- 
perity and well-being. 


[Laar] Undoubtedly, the postwar Finnish leaders were able 
to draw the country away from the well-known Czecho- 
slovak scenario and derive economic advantage for all of 
their people. It is useful for us Estonians to study the 
history of relations between Finland and its great eastern 
neighbor because we are very similar in terms of national 
character. But we must see that there are many difficulties 
in this country’s economy and, incidentally, precisely 
because of its former orientation toward the USSR. On- 
entation toward Russia alone is very dangerous, especially 
for small countries. We cannot tie our destiny to such a 
large ship, on which anything could happen. All it has to do 
is list, and we will sink to the bottom. 


[Gukasov] Is it possible to consider nationalism a struggle 
for privileges for a particular group of people? 


[Laar] We in Estonia have no privileged nationality, 
because we are creating a rule-of-law state, where social 
relations are built on the basis of citizenship. And this—I 
want to emphasize—is in no way linked to nationality. I 
was surprised by the statement from Andrey Kozyrev to 
the effect that the Baltic states give citizenship according 
to nationality. I do not know about anyone else, but the 
Russian foreign affairs minister is quite well informed 
particularly about the Estonian law on citizenship. And I 
do not know what kind of country Estonia would be if all 
the leading posts were by directive filled only by Estonians. 


[Gukasov] Your attitude toward the Representative 
Assembly (PA) of the Russian-speaking population of 
Estonia. 


{Laar] Favorable. Recently the PA has been playing a 
useful role in Estonian society. A positive change has been 
made in the Russian society of Estonia. We are no longer 
arguing about whether they have to learn the Estonian 
language or not. We are speaking about how to do this 
better. 


[Gukasov] On 31 August 1994, the Russian Army will 
leave Estonia. Will that put an end to all the problems? 
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{Laar] I hope that this event will take place at the sched- 
uled time. We demand the withdrawal of the troops at all 
forums because this “sticking point” in the Baltic region is 
only to Russia’s disadvantage. That same Russian Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs is constantly irritated: How is it 
that such little children create such big problems? Many 
Western diplomats have told me that whenever they want 
to break off a conversation with their Russian colleagues, 
all they have to do is mention Estonia or Latvia. The 
Russian diplomats immediately fall silent and leave 
without concealing their irritation. 


Long ago we prepared entire files of documents that would 
put things in motion immediately after the troop with- 
drawal. A year ago I sent Mr. Chernomyrdin a draft 
agreement concerning transit. And there was no answer. 
There is no logic in this. If the military problem is solved, 
the other spheres will approach the norm one after 
another. 


German Help Seen Key in Privatization Success 
944K0958A Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER 


ALLGEMEINE in German 23 Mar 94 p 16 


[Article by Th.: “Growing Signs of an Upswing in 
Estonia; Privatization According to Trust Agency Model 
and With Trust Agency Assistance; Currency Reform 
Forces Change”’] 


[Text] Tallin, 22 Mar—An economic miracle is emerging 
in Estonia. After the low point of the decline had been 
passed in the spring of 1993 and a 6-percent growth rate of 
the GNP was achieved in the third quarter of that year, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) expects the highest 
growth rate in Europe for this year. Yet the statistics are 
still incomplete. A large part of the economic dynamism 
takes place outside the enterprises ascertainable by the 
state, in the numerous newly founded small businesses, 
especially in the service sector, which mostly pay no taxes. 
It is estimated that at present up to 50 percent of taxes are 
evaded. The economic dynamism, caused by the introduc- 
tion of the fully convertible kroon (pegged to the German 
mark at a ratio of 8:1), and the export boom together with 
the reorientation to Western markets, have contributed to 
the situation where workers dismissed from the large state 
enterprises have found jobs. In Tallinn there is practically 
no unemployment, and it is surprisingly low in the entire 
country. 


The conservative, strictly market-oriented government 
under Mart Laar is pursuing privatization of the large 
state enterprises at great speed in order to make the 
development irreversible. They want to make good use 
of the present optimistic mood, and fear that some day 
there might be a setback in Estonia as in Lithuania, or 
stagnation as in Latvia, where leftist as well as national 
parties thunder against the “too rapid” privatization 
and warn time and again against a “sellout to foreign 
countries.” The Laar government trusts that a rapid 
conclusion of privatization will strengthen the economic 
upswing, thus overcoming the present low popular 
rating reflected in opinion polls, by the time of parlia- 
mentary elections in the coming spring. 
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The head of the Estonian privatization office, Vaino 
Sarnet, also emphasizes that privatization must even be 
accelerated and should be largely concluded by the end of 
this year. In principle, nearly all political forces declare 
themselves in favor of privatization. But behind the criti- 
cism of details—unclear legal situation, sellout to foreign 
countries, enrichment by the mafia, the possibility of 
money-laundering—ofien lie more fundamental reserva- 
tions. Sarnet feels the criticism, that up to now privatiza- 
tion has been delayed, to be incorrect. In addition to the 
offering of agricultural enterprises, destined solely for 
Estonians, the first international offering of state enter- 
prises was made in December 1992, the second in July 
1993, and the third in Nove mber [1993]. Now the fourth is 
upcoming. By the end of 1993, when the third offering had 
not yet had an effect, 54 larger enterprises had been sold 
for 353 million kroon and for investment promises of 237 
million kroon. Furthermore, 243 smaller businesses had 
been sold, mostly through auctions, for |25 million kroon. 
Herbert B. Schmidt, the consultant sent to Estonia by the 
Trust Agency, adds that of the 2U4 enterprises being 
offered now, 50 percent have been sold—that is two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the country’s industrial capacity. 


The larger enterprises sold last year included large-scale 
bakeries in Tallinn and Tartu as well as furniture and 
chemical factories. Schmidt considers it remarkable that 
even the “Russian enterprises,” which had above all 
worked for Soviet armaments, had survived. They had 
been able to sell Estel, the computer chip producer, to U.S. 
and Swedish interests. Although highly specialized firms 
such as Baltijets and Dvigatel had to cut back part of their 
labor force, they had survived as subsuppliers for Finnish 
and Swedish enterprises. The currency reform and the 
need to suddenly pay the workers in kroon had decisively 
influenced the switch to new markets and the opening up 
to privatization. Schmidt also expects no great difficulties 
in privatizing the Kreenholmi enterprise. Kreenholmi, 
with 3,500 weaving looms and 220,000 tons of cotton 
fabrics is probably still the world’s largest cotton fabric 
manufacturer, and the largest employer in Narwa. Mean- 
while, the number of their employees has been reduced 
from 10,000 to 6,000. 


Schmidt is glad that Estonia decided early on in favor of 
the Trust Agency’s system of public offerings, for this 
guarantees investments and jobs. Actually, says Schmidt, 
“we are not selling Estonian firms to foreign countries,” 
but rather, we are procuring foreign investments for 
Estonia. 


Armed Forces Service Law Passed 
944K0959A Riga THE BALTIC OBSERVER in 
English No 11, 17-23 Mar 94 p 2 


[Article by Ildar Nizametdinov: “Law on Service in 
Defense Forces Passed’’] 
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[Text] Last week the Estonian Riigikogu (parliament) 
passed the law On Service in the Defense Forces. Many 
issues of organizing state defense and the functioning of 
defense institutions are not regulated by present laws. The 
new law is intended to fill this vacuum. 


According to the new law service in the defense forces is 
compulsory for all male citizens of the Republic of Estonia 
(foreign citizens and non-citizens are not conscripted to 
the Estonian army). 


Active military service from eight to 12 months (the 
precise term is set by the government regarding the kind of 
troops and the tasks of a military subdivision) is required 
of young men from the ages of 19 to 27. Those who have 
finished active service are entered into reserve and in the 
future can be conscripted to military training. 


Volunteers can start their service at the age of 17. The law 
also provides for alternative service for those, who due to 
ideological or religious reasons, do not want to take 
weapons in their hands. This kind of service is organized 
by military units and lasts from nine to 15 months. 


Due to some family or other serious circumstances service 
can be interrupted for a period of up to six months. 
Persons who have finished the service can continue service 
on a contract. Women from the age of 19 to 40 can also 
serve in the army on a contract basis. 


During discussion of the draft law the maximum age for 
conscription was reduced from 30 to 28 years after the 
proposal of the Liberal faction. Secondly, the opposition 
factions achieved reduction of the maximum term of 
service from 18 to 12 months. 


However, the Royalist faction’s proposal to free people 
with advanced degrees from military service did not 
receive the necessary support. During the Soviet period 
they were not conscripted to active service although they 
had to cover military education in special military depart- 
ments in the universities. Defense Minister Indrek Kannik 
also has not served in the army because of this stipulation. 


Deputies of the ruling coalition had the opinion that the 
army should not consist just of “workers and farmers,” 
university graduates are also supposed to serve. However, 
they have the right to choose training to become reserve 
officers instead of the usual service. 


The law also sets the order for conscription into the 
reserves and the order of financing expenses connected 
with supplies for general military service. Persons 
involved in the military service are forbidden to partic- 
ipate in the activities of political parties, political meet- 
ings, and demonstrations. 
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